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Claret, cigars and trade Good breeding 

‘To say that ‘It’s a fickle game. 

Emu is not worth this. You 're dealing with 

talking about seems flesh and blood. Horses are 

lunatic ' delicate creatures ’ 
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C&W swaps 
HK Telecom 
for Chinese 
opportunity 


German jobless total at postwar record 


Ely Ralph Atkins in Bonn 

Germany's budget problems 
intensified yesterday as unem- 
ployment figures for May showed 
an unexpectedly large increase of 

56,000 in the seasonally adjusted 
total, reaching a postwar record 
of 4358m. 

The rise win add to Germany’s 
difficulties in meeting this year 
the criteria far entering a single 
European currency. 

The increase was announced at 
the end of a turbulent week far 
the governing coalition. Mr Theo 
Waigel, finance minister, had 


been forced to back down in a 
dispute with the Bundesbank 
over plans to revalue Germany's 
gold and currency reserves and 
remit the proceeds in 1997 to a 
special government account 
High and rising unemployment 
is exacerbating arguments 
between the coalition parties 
over measures to plug holes in 
the budget this year and next 
Seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment reached 1L4 per cent of the 
workforce last month, compared 
with 11-2 per cent in April The 
latest rise followed an increase of 

9.000 in April. 


The political impact was offset 
by a fell of 91300 in the unad- 
justed, headline jobless figure, to 
4.256m. However, Mr Bernhard 
Jagoda, president of the federal 
labour office, said the pace of eco- 
nomic growth had again proved 
insufficient to reverse the trend 
in unemployment 

Based on unadjusted figures, 
unemployment in May was equiv- 
alent to 1 L 1 per cent compared 
with 11.3 pec cent in April. 

By lowering tax revenues and 
increasing state spending, higher 
unemployment will make it more 
difficult for Mr Waigel to keep 


Germany’s public sector deficit 
thte year below the 3 per cent of 
gross domestic product limit set 
by the Maastricht treaty on mon- 
etary union. An increase .of 

100,000 in the annual jobless total 
adds about DM3J3bn ($1.9bn). or 
just under 0.1 per cent of GDP, to 
the budget deficit. 

Mr Stephen King, chief Europe 
economist at HSBC James Capel 
in London, said: ‘'It is now 
increasingly dear that Mr Waigel 
will be unable to bring Ger- 
many's budget deficit down to 3 
per cent of GDP this year.” 

Budget pressures and worries 


about the impact of a premature 
revaluation of Germany's gold 
reserves on the strength of the 
new euro currency this week 
prompted several junior members 
of the coalition parties to float 
the idea of delaying European 
economic and monetary union. 

However, Mr Heiner Geissler, a 
senior figure in Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl's Christian Democratic 
Union, insisted: "There is no 
majority in the parliamentary 
party for a postponement.” 

Delors Euro-supremo. Page 2; 

Sinking feeling, Page 6 



3y Nicholas Denton and Alan 
Dane in London, John Ridding 
Hid Louise Lucas in Hong Kong 

liable and Wireless, the UK 
olccommunications group, yes- 
onlay agreed to give up majority 
mntrol of its Hongkong Telecom 
subsidiary in return for an oppor- 
:unity to expand in China, poten- 
-ially the world's biggest tele- 
coms market. 

The deal marks the greatest 
diifi yet of corporate power in 
-lie territory before the handover 
if sovereignty to China early 
next month. It also ends uncer- 
tainty over the future of C&W’s 
most valuable business. 

v&W, the fowrth-Iargest carrier 
if international traffic, will end 
up us a minority shareholder in 
Hongkong Telecom, but Mr Dick 
Brown, its chief executive, said 
tin* transaction would bring 
"unique access to the vast oppor- 
tunities" of the Chinese market. 

Although some analysts wor- 
ried about the long term implica- 
tions. it was nevertheless wel- 
comed l>y investors, in London, 
shares in C&W rose by 15 per 
cent to close at 572p. In Hong 
Kong. Hongkong Telecom closed 
up HKS1.90 at HK$19.00, dose to 
its record high. 

In the first phase of the deal, 
t’&W will sell a 5.5 per cent stake 
in Hongkong Telecom to China 
Telecom, a unit of China's Minis- 
try of Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions, leaving it with a 54.5 per 
cent stake. 

China Telecom will pay $l.l9bn 
Mr this initial holding. TTie price, 
■‘quivdent to HKS14.25 a share, is 


below yesterday's closing price, 
but equal to the average price in 
the three months to June 2. 

In a second stage, expected to 
take between six and 18 months, 
C&W will further reduce its stake 
until both it and China Telecom 
have equal shareholdings in 
Hongkong Telecom of about 30 
per cent 

In exchange, the companies 
said, C&W will become the the 
main telecoms investor in a new 
venture to which the Chinese 
state will contribute assets 
thought to indude same of its 
mobile phone operations. 

Hie project, known as China 
Telecom (Hong Kong), will be 
floated in an initial public offer- 
ing within the next six months. 
This will pave the way for C&W’s 
entry by setting a price for the 
mainland assets. C&W will 
exchange shares in Hongkong 
Telecom for a holding in China 
Telecom (Hong Kong). After a 
further sale of Hongkong Tele- 
com shares for cash. C&W’s stake 
will fall to about 30 per cent 

The deal offers a new market 
to C&W at a time when Hong- 
kong Telecom's monopoly on 
international direct dial calls is 
under review and the subsidiary 
faces pressure from new rivals 
such as Hutchison Telecom. 

C&W was advised by BZW, the 
investment banking subsidiary of 
Bardays Bank, and China Tele- 
com worked with C1CC, the Chi- 
nese joint venture of Morgan 
Stanley, the US investment bank. 

See Lex; World Stocks, Page 21; 

London Stocks. Page 17 


Socialist victors talk different languages 


Lionel Barber in 
Malmo listens to 
lectures from 
Blair and Jospin 

Mr Tony Blair strode on stage, 
flashed his trademark grin, and 
extended a hand to Mr Rudolf 
Scharping. 

The big-hearted German Social 
Democrat pulled the British 
prime minister close. Mr Blair 
froze, seemingly appalled at 
being welcomed so forcefully into 
the bosom of the European 
Socialist movement. 

Negotiating the European 
Socialists' Congress in Malmo. 
Sweden, was never going to be 
easy for Mr Blair, who buried old- 
style socialism to take his Labour 
party to a landslide election vic- 
tory last month. Not once did he 
allow the word “comrades" to 
pass his lips, preferring "col- 
leagues”. 

The venue was bad enough: a 
huge Pompidou Centre-type edi- 
fice lined with red carpets, red 
roses and “seminar rooms" dedi- 
cated to socialist icons such as 
Brandt, Kreisky. Mitterrand and 
Papandreou. 

But it was the presence of Mr 
Lionel Jospin, the French Social- 
ist leader who wan an upset vic- 
tory in last Sunday’s parllamen- 



Bro there in anas at the European Socialist party congress in Malmo, Sweden: French prime minister 
Lionel Jospin (left), SPD leader Rudolf Scharping (centre) and UK prime minister Tony Blair ap 


tary elections, which turned the 
Congress into something of a 
political beauty contest 
Mr Blair, brimming with confi- 
dence, warned that socialism 
must adapt or die. More spending 
and regulation were the wrong 
way; so was worship of the mar- 
ket “There is the third way: not 


old left or new right A new cen- 
tre and centre-left agenda.” 

Mr Jospin, upright, decent 
almost schoolmasterly, spoke the 
language of control “If market 
forces are allowed to let rip, it 
will spell the end of civilisation 
in western Europe,” he declared. 

These differences help explain 


why the left In Europe is less 
: confident about the ftrture than it 
might be. At first glance, Euro- 
pean socialists appear to be an a 
roll - they boast nine prime min- 
isters and are present in all 15 
European Union governments 
except Germany and Spain. 

But as Mr Klaus Haensch. far- 


mer president of the European 
Parliament, said: "European 
social democracy has to make a 
choice between Blair and Jospin, 
between new Labour and old 
socialism.” 

For the German SPD - after 
more than 13 years in opposition 
- the choice is all the more 
acute. Elections fell in October 
1998 and Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
looks vulnerable. But the party 
has yet to choose between Mr 
Scharping’s grey-suited social- 
ism, Mr Oskar Lafontaine. the 
champagne socialist, and Mr Ger- 
hard Schroeder. the populist 
prime minister of Lower Saxony . 

Mr Hapnsrh said Blairism in 
teto was not for export to Ger- 
many, but he fevoured it over 
French-style socialism. 

Mr Brfclri Liikanen, the Finnish 
EU commissioner, said Mr Blair 
was right to stress the need for 
more flexible labour markets. 

"If it's raining cats and dogs in 
New York, you can always find 
someone out in the street selling 
an umbrella," he observed. “But 
if it's raining in Helsinki, you 
have to go to the fourth floor of a 
department store." 

Some also had reservations 
about Mr Blair's wooing of the 
middle class vote. 

"If that means going to church 
every Sunday with my wife and 
children, then that’s where I 
draw the line.” said one German 
Social Democrat MEP. 
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Yeltsin takes on Lenin Xerox sheds Rank link 



Hussion president Boris Yeltsin stepped up his battle with the 
Communist opposition by calling far a referendum on removing the 
biviv of Lenin from its place of honour in Red Square. “Let the people 
divide whether to bury him in a Christian way or leave things as 
they are," ht* said, raising the prospect of a vote an Russia’s Soviet 
■past . Earlier this month the Communist-led parliament passed a law 
seeking to make the Bolshevik leader’s tomb inviolable. Page 2 

China bars banks from securfttes mar totes St ate c omme rci al 
banks in China were barred from investing in securities markets as 
the central government tried anew to tame the speculative stock 
exchanges in Shanghai and Shenzhen, where prices have risen by 
around W per rent since the beginning of the year. Investors had 
bwn expecting a further crackdown but Beijing’s stem intervention 
clearly caught the markets off guard, sending shares down sharply. 
Pago 4: World stocks. Page 21 

AiMrian atoedon upholds government: Pro-government 
parties won a majority of seats in a new Algerian parliament with 
limited powers, but the results were disputed by opposition parti®. 
Tin- National Democratic Rally, created three months ago. won 40 per 
,,»■ the ,180 scats. The Movement for a Peaceful Society, a mode^ 
me Islamist party, was second with IS per cent and the fonuer ruling 
Xition.il liberation Front was third with 17 per cent. Page 4 

England extend cricket toad; England were 449 for six to their 
finaummgs against Australia in their first cricket test at Edgbaston 
before rain brought an early end to the secondday play. Ndffler 
Hussain scored W7 and Graham Thorpe 138, England s lead is 331. 


Woman in the News 


“We must roll up our peeves." says Martina 
I Aubry. employment minister m France’s 
j new Socialist government The daughter of 
j Jacques Odors win have to roB up hers to 
j fulfil the SocHatets’ premise to create 
j 700,000 places tor France's jobless youth 

j A broader-gauge Aubry, Page 7 




Rank Group, the UK leisure pnfoi+qinTnent company, said It had 
agreed a price of $L63bn for its 20 per cent stake to Rank Xerox, the 
office equipment venture with Xerox of the US, and said it would 
return $4Q7m to shareholders. The news pleased the UK market 
which had feared that Xerox, the obvious buyer, might hold out for a 
lower price. The stake Is valued at £930m (SL5bn) to Rank’s balance 
sheet Page 24 and Lex; London stocks. Page 17 

Stormy bond Issue; The risk of a hurricane bitting the eastern 
seaboard of the US is now a matter for Wall Street fallowing the first- 
ever public sale of hurricane-1 inked securities. Buyers of the $40Qm in 
bonds, sold by USAA, one of the country's biggest residential insur- 
ers, will lose money (ally from a direct hit by a massive hurricane 
causing damage of JSObn, according to one estimate. Page 24 

Avis Honda for markets Avis Rent A Car, the world’s 
second-largest car rental business, is to come to the US market val- 
ued at 3333m. Avis, which filed for an initial public offering, will be 
spun off from HFS, the franchising group winch announced an $llbm 
merger last week. HFS bought the car rental business last year for 
$80Qm during an acquisition spree which also included Col dwell 
Banker. Page 23 

Dow sous as US wages resist continued Job growth 

. ^ Wall Street headed for new heights after 

*** -HP*. "« .> us unemployment figures showed their 

industrial AMcag» ; fourth consecutive month of decline in 

7450 - ~ ; ; - J T ~ May to their lowest level to 24 years, a sea- 
7-100 • r T " ! sonally adjusted ‘LS per cent. Wage infla- 

• r tion remained muted, and stock and bond 

T ' . prices rose sharpfr as investors took heart 

• * from the continuing absence of strong 
sosok DtUftiui signs aftoflation. By noon the Dow Janes 

Industrial Average was up 130 paints to a record 7,415. US job news. 
Page Si World stocks, Page 21 

Long dfcttence take wart The takeover wave among US 
telecommunications w-mp* nips spread beyond tie recognised giants 
as Dallas-based Excel Communications announced the$L2bn acquisi- 
tion of Telco, a long-distance phone company based in Vir ginia, Excel 
has been a leader among the new breed of low-cast long-distance pro- 
vides which have eaten up market share to the 1990s. 

Page 24; World stocks. Page 21 
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NEWS: EUROPE 



Yeltsin 


seeks to 
raise the 


ghost 
of Lenin 


By CHtysBa Freeland 
hi MOSCOW 


President Boris Yeltsin 
yesterday stepped up the 
Kremlin attack, on the Com- 
munist o ppos i tion by calling 
for a referendum on remov- 
ing the embalmed body of 
Twrin from its place of hon- 
our in Red Square. 

“Let the people decide 
whether to bury him in a 
Christian way or leave 
things as they are,” he said 


d wring a visit to St Peters- 
burg. 

The proposal, which 
amounts to a vote on Rus- 
sia’s Soviet past, provoked 
immediate outrage from the 
Communist-dominated par- 
liament, which passed a law 
earlier this month seeking 
to winkfl the Bolshevik lead- 
er’s tomb inviolable. 

But Mr Yeltsin, who has 
bounded back from months 
of illness to launch as 
aggressive campaign against 
aB branches of government 
that dare to defy his rule, 
seemed to relish the coming 
confrontation. 

“The Communists, of 
course, will fight this, but I 
am used to fighting them,” 
the president said. 

Mr Yeltsin’s challenge to 
one of the most sacred sym- 
bols of the Russian left wing 
comes at a rtm* of mounting 
hostility between the execu- 
tive and legislative arms of 
the government. 

The parliament and cabi- 
net are deeply at odds over 
an austere mini-budget the 
government’s reform team 
is hoping to push through 
the legislature before it 
breaks for a summer recess 
later this month. 

The conflict has height- 
ened over the past few days, 
p ro m pting a number of gov- 
ernment officials to threaten 
to dissolve the Duma, the 
lower house, of parliament 
Communist legislators 
responded yesterday by 
beginning the procedures to 
call a confidence vote in the 
government. 

Seemingly undaunted by 
the intensifying power 
struggle in Moscow, the 
Kremlin has chosen this 
moment to launch a drive to 
bring Russia's powerful 
regional bosses more firmly 
under control. 

Mr Yeltsin led the charge 
yesterday, warning in one of 
Us regular radio addresses 
that he planned to crack 
down on corrupt or incom- 
petent provincial leaders. 

“They think that if they 
are Ear from Moscow there 
will be no control over 
them,” the president said 
of bribe-taking regional 
officials. “They are 
wrong.... We will smack 
them so hard on their hands 
that they will be discour- 


aged." 


The first showdown 
between the Kremlin and 
the provinces is likely to 
come in the Primorsky Krai, 
on Russia’s Pacific coast. 


Moscow officials blame a 
crippling power crisis there 
on Mr Yevgeny Nazdra- 
tenko. the region's popular 
elected governor, whose pol- 
icies Mr Yeltsin yesterday 
described as “illiterate and 
short-sighted”. 

But Mr Nazdratenko says 
his problems are of 
Moscow’s making and 
offered to call elections to 
prove that he has the confi- 
dence of his people. The gov- 
ernor’s nerves are likely to 
be tested next week when a 
federal team, led by Mr 
Boris Nemtsov, first deputy 
prime minister, is due to 
arrive in Vladivostok, the 
regional capital. 


Former Commission chief refused Jospin offer of justice post in new government 


Delors sought French Euro-supremo job 


By Lionel Barber «* Mahno 


Mr Jacques Delors, former 
president of the European 
Co mmi ssion, sought but 
fhOed to secure the job of 
European policy supremo in 
the new leftwing govern- 
ment in France. 

Mr Delors, in the margins 
of the European Socialist 
parties* congress in Malmo. 
Sweden, said he sought the 
job for a one to two-year 
term in order to help France 
through a critical period in 
the run-up to European mon- 
etary union. 

However, Mr Lionel Jos- 
pin, the new Socialist prime 


minister, offered him instead 
the job of justice minister 
and number two in the gov- 
ernment. 

He rejected the post, 
which later went unexpect- 
edly to Ms Elisabeth Gtdgou, 
a former European affairs 
minister. 

The details of the manoeu- 
vres over Mr Delors* role or 
non-role in the leftwing 
coalition were broadly con* 
firmed by other Socialist 
party sources In Malmo. 
They highlight the uncer- 
tainty in some quarters over 
the European policy of the 
new government in Paris. 

Mr Jospin raised some 


doubts y e ste r da y, declaring 
that it might be necessary to 
Strengthen certain elements 

of the revised Maastricht 
treaty which EU leaders 
intend to conclude at a sum- 
mit meeting In Amsterdam 
on June 16-17. 

In private meetings with 
other EU leaders in Malmo, 
Mr Jospin hinted that the 
Socialists wanted a much 
stronger chapter on employ- 
ment, according to several 
present 

Another EU coromissia n er 
declared that the Dutch pres- 
idency would need “a mira- 
cle" to get full agreement in 
Amsterdam. 


However, France sent a 

message through other diplo- 
matic channels in Brussels 
that It wants to complete the 
treaty on time in Amster- 
dam, paving the way for the 
process of enlargement of 
the EU into central ami east- 
ern Europe. 

The message was delivered 
by Mr Pierre de Boissteu, 
French ambassador to the 
EU. He has acted as French, 
repres e ntative In the inter- 
governmental conference 
(IGC) since the change of 
government in Paris follow- 
ing last Sunday’s leftwing 
victory in the parliamentary 
elections. 


The other area of uncer- 
tainty in French policy cen- 
tres an the terms of the sta- 
bility pact an budget 
discipline among countries 
in the future euro zone, as 
well as the general desire on 
the left to bolster growth 
act d employment through a 
political counterweight to 
the future European central 
bank. 

According to a text which 
Mr Delors and colleagues 
have been preparing in 
Malmo, the Socialists are 
considering a new proposal 
to insert, in the form of a 
protocol to the stability pact, 

a reference to the need far 


co-ordinating policies for 
growth and employment. 

“This would create the 
essential equilibrium - 
by the Maastricht I 
treaty - between the social 
economic dimension on 
the one hand, and the mone- 
tary dimension on the 
other." 

The European Commission 

and the European Council 
secretariat made clear yes- 
terday that the European 
par liament could no longer 
seek amendments to the 
impending treaty, since 
MEPs had gives, their opin- 
ion on the test last week. 

EU finance ministers will 


review the three texts on 

budgetary and currency dis- 
cipline and the legal status 
of the euro at a meeting in 
Luxembourg on Monday, 

An amendment Inserting a 
reference to the need to con- 
sider borrowing for invest- 
ment been accepted. 

But ministers had rejected 
parliamentary efforts to 
weaken references to the 
need for budgetary discipline 
in the medium term, and to 
challenge the principle that 
fines imposed on fiscal delin- 
quents should go to the fis- 
cally responsible members of 
the euro zone, the Commis- 
sion said. 


Aerospatiale 
claims accord 
on Airbus 


By David Owen in NJc* 
and Michael Skapinker 
tn London 


Aerospatiale of France said 
yesterday the four manufac- 
turers which owned Airbus 
Industrie had agreed the 
broad outlines of a European 
holding company to manage 
their civil aircraft, defence 
and space interests. 

Mr Yves Mlchot, Aerospa- 
tiale's chairman, also said 
the partners had agreed to 
retain ownership of their 
civil aircraft factories but 
that these would be man- 
aged by Airbus when it 
became a limited company. 

Mr Mlchot said- “My opin- 
ion is everyone has agreed 
on this. This could be the 
solution to the Airbus reor- 
ganisation.” Agreement to 
create an overall civil and 
defence aerospace holding 
company had been reached 
at a meeting last month. 

However, Industry observ- 
ers said the four partners - 
Aerospatiale, Daimler-Benz 
Aerospace (Dasa) of Ger- 
many, British Aerospace and 
Casa of Spain - had not yet 
reached agreement on the 
future of the fectories. 

Dasa and BAe have been 
pressing for the factories to 
be owned by Airbus when it 
becomes a limited company. 
Aerospatiale wants them to 
continue to be owned by the 
partners so as not to lose 
national government sup- 
port for future Airbus pro- 
grammes. 

The four are pressing 
ahead with their plan to 
turn Airbus into a limited 
company and a working 
party is valuing their 
aircraft manufacturing 
assets. 

The industry observers 
also said there was little new 


in the idea of an overall 
holding company which 
would take in the partners’ 
civil and defence industries. 
The idea that the restructur- 
ing of Airbus should be the 
basis for a consolidation of 
the European defence indus- 
try as well was agreed in a 
wmm n ra nd iim of understand- 
ing rfgnai in January. 

Restructuring of the Euro- 
pean defence industry could 
be held up by the victory of 
the French Socialists in the 
recent parliamentary elec- 
tions. The result has thrown 
into doubt the planned pri- 
vatisations of Aerospatiale 
and of Thomson-CSF, the 
defence electronics group. 
John Kampfoer adds from 
Bonn: Mr Tony Blair, the 
British prime minister, yes- 
terday sought assurances 
from Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl an the fu t u re of the 
four-nation Eurofighter air- 
craft programme. 

After meeting Mr Koto in 
Bonn, Mr Blair said the 
Chancellor had assured him 
of bis personal commitment 
to keep the project going, 
bnt that a final decision 
depended an budgetary con- 
siderations. 

Mr Blair made a point of 
discussing the issue at 
length with Mr Kohl and 
declared himself pleased 
with the assurances, 
although he was cautious 
about the German govern- 
ment’s ability to win 
approval for the financing. 

Mr Volker Rflhe, Ger- 
many’s defence minister, 
gave strong assurances this 
week that Bonn would back 
the aircraft prelect, after the 
country's air and space 
industry threatened to pull 
out if than was no “positive 
signal" within the next 

mont h 


Inishfree sets 



the pace in 
Irish general 
election 


polling in Ireland’s general 
election was over quickly 
yesterday in Inishfree — the 
island has eight voters- The 
ballot box was entrusted to 
a local policeman (left), who 
bore it off to the count on 
the mainland. Elsewhere, 
polling stations were due to 
remain open until 10 pm in 
an election to choose a 
government to lead the 
country into European 
monetary union and the 
new millennium. The result 
Is expected to be known on 
Sunday. 

Hie final opinion poll 
showed Mr John Bruton’s 
centre-left coalition trailing 
Mr Bertie Ahern's centre- 
right alliance by 9 
percentage points. Little 
separates the policies of the 
two groupings. Both want to 
continue the economic boom 
but differ over how to do IL 


After ‘Tangentopoli’, new Milan investigation gives birth to ‘Medicopoli’ 


Medical corruption scandal in Italy 


By Paul Betts in MDen 


A cplraaml fraud Involving about 700 
doctors and several private medical 
centres in .the Milan area is rapidly 
turning into a medical version of the 
TangentopoE or “Bribesvffle" scan- 
dals that shook the Italian financial 
and political establishment five 
years ago. 

The latest scandal, already dubbed 
Medicopoti, has rekindled the debate 
about the endemic nature of corrup- 
tion in Italy, the role of the judiciary 
and the need to reform the mecha- 
nisms of the country's public admin- 
istration. 

It all began 10 days ago with the 
arrest of the owner of a Milan pri- 
vate medical centre charged with 
bribing doctors to fill in fake pre- 
scriptions for expensive tests. These 
prescriptions were subsequently 
reimbursed by the regional health 
authorities. What seemed just 


anoths* case of local corruption has 
now assumed national proportions 
with the health minister, Mrs Rosy 
Bto di, rfliung for the suspension of 
all doctors involved in the fraud and 
tighter -finaTvcial controls on local 
health authorities. 

The Milan magistrates who led the 
original Tangentopoli campaign have 
already detained five doctors. More 
arrests are expected in coming days, 
with 700 doctors under investigation 
as well as six other medical centres 
and several officials in the Lom- 
bardy regional health administra- 
tion. 

The judicial authorities estimate 
that as much as LLOOObn <$59Qm) 
has been siphoned from the national 
health system into secret foreign 
accounts since 1992 through phoney 
prescriptions. In the case of the Cen- 
tro di Medicine Nudeare, the Milan 
medical centre at the heart of the 
scandal, doctors are alleged to have 


received L50,000-L70,000 for each 
fake prescription they issued. Thou- 
sands of prescriptions reimbursed by 
the health service have been seized 
by the judiciary. 

Magistrates in Turin and Naples 
are now investigating similar frauds 
in their regions as the affair spreads 
across the -country. 

Abuse is not new in the health 
sector, which is already recognised 
as one of the most corrupt in Italy. 

“With a few more similar investi- 
gations there would no longer be 
any need to cut spending in the 
health service." said Mr Gerardo 
D'Ambrosio caustically. The Milan 
deputy public prosecutor was refer- 
ring to the current national debate 
over reducing pensions and welfare 
spending to enable Italy to meet the 
criteria for joining Europe’s planned 
single currency. 

The city’s chief prosecutor, Mr 
Francesco Borelli, who is leading a 


campaign by the judiciary to prevent 
politicians watering down their pow- 
ers and independence, commented: 
“Italy is allergic to the law.” 

In recent months the judiciary has 
come under renewed attack from 
both the political parties and the 
business establishment for abusing 
their extensive powers. In turn, the 
magistrates have reacted vigorously 
to defend their rights and prevent 
proposals for constitutional change 
which they claim would undermine 
their role. 

Milan magistrates are especially 
worried that many of the Tangento- 
poli cases involving political bribes 
and financial corruption risk 
being buried at a time when corrup- 
tion in Italy Is still very much 
alive. 

As Mr D’Ambrosio said, the latest 
affair shaking the Milan medical pro- 
fession was a sad confirmation that 
Tangentopoli was by no means over. 


Bildt comes back to basics in Sweden 


High-profile international role is over, now domestic politics beckon, writes Greg Mclvor 


A fter two years of 
high-level diplomacy 
and high visibility as 
the international communi- 
ty’s peace envoy to Bosnia, 
Mr Carl Bildt is changing 
altitude. The former Swedish 
prime minister returns to 
domestic politics this month, 
aiming to lead his conserva- 
tive Moderate party to vic- 
tory in next year's general 
election. 

Mr Bildt who handed over 
his Bosnia Job to Spain's Mr 
Carlos Westendorp last 
week, could be forgiven for 
having mhcpri feeling s about 


swapping the international 
stage for the huriy burly of 
internal politics. However, 
he has always intended to 
resume his post after finish- 
ing bis work in Bosnia, and 
has retained the Moderate 
leadership throughout his 
stint while delegating 
day-to-day functions to party 
colleagues. 

When be does return hcahe 
later this month, after help- 
ing Mr Westendorp acclima- 
tise, he can expect a warm 
reception. His standing In 
Sweden has been enhanced 
by his handling of the diffi- 


cult Bosnian assignment - a 
feet reflected in an opinion 
poll last week showing 
almost twice as many 
Swedes would prefer him as 
prime minister than Mr 
Gdran Persson. the Social 
Democratic incumbent 
Mr Bildt’s reappearance 
will also enliven Sweden's 
sometimes stolid political 
scene. Mr Persson has even 
said he is looking forward to 
his arch-rival’s return, sug- 
gesting it will help reinvigo- 
rate political debate. The 
two men have not locked 
horns face-to-face since Mr 


NICO CO LC H 1ST T R PRIZL FOR FL'ROPF-W \Y R I I I RS 


Applications are invited for a new prize, established in memory of Nico Colchester, 
who died in 1996 at the age of 49 * after an outstanding career at foe Financial Times, 
The Economist, and die Economist Intelligence Unit Nico was one of Britain’s 
finest writers on foreign, especially European, affairs as well as business and tech- 
nology, and one of his particular talents was the use of humour to cast light on seri- 
ous matters. 


The trustees of the Nico Colchester foundation will award the prize to the best, spe- 
cially-written uooo-word article that reflects that flavour ofNico’s own work. Appli- 
cants should submit their article, in English, on a subject they believe to be central 
to the future of Europe's political, economic, scientific or busbies development 


Applicants should be young, should be pursuing or intending to pursue a career in 
journalism, and be citizens of a European Union country other than Britain. 


The prize will consist of a three-month internship at The Economist, in the autumn 
of 1997- The foundation will provide a bursary of £4/700 to covet travel and accom- 
modation, while The Economist will pay a small weekly stipend The 1998 prize will 
be an internship at foe FT. 


Entries, by the closing date of June 27th, should be sent to: The Editor (Nico 
Colchester prize), The Economist, 25 St James’s Street, London swia ihg. 

The foundation for this prize has been established jointly by foe Halifax bank, foe 
Financial Tones and The Economist Anyone wishing to make further donations 
to the foundation may write to foe Nico Colchester Foundation trustees, c /o the 
Editor, The Economist 
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Persson was appointed a 
year ago. When they do. it 
win sound the starting gun 
for the general election cam- 
paign, which will run cmt-il 
September next year. 

Given the unpopularity of 
the minority SDP adminis- 
tration, it is a campaign in 
which the Moderates are 
growing increasingly confi- 
dent of doing well. Their 
support has been growing 
steadily since mld-1996, 
reflecting dissatisfaction 
with the SDFs failure to fol- 
low its successful overhaul 
of Sweden’s debt-ridden pub- 
lic finances with an effective 
antidote to record unemploy- 
ment. 

The SDP, out of power for 
only nine of the past 65 
years, is accustomed to 
being Sweden’s biggest polit- 
ical party. In recent months, 
though, it has found itself 
overtaken by the Moderates, 
and latest polls put the two 
on level pegging. 

The Moderates have been 
led capably, bnt uninspir- 
ing! y, in Mr Bfidt’s absence 
by a trio headed by Mr Lars 
Tobisson. the party vice- 
chairman. Wags have 
suggested Mr Bildt* s absence 
is the main factor behind the 
party’s surge. More likely, 
though, is that his raised 
International profile has 
helped boost the party’s 
appeal, outweighing any 
negative effect of his 
absence at home. 

Like the former SDP prime 
minister, Mr Olof Palme. Mr 
Bildt has acquired a states- 
man’s aura. His even-handed 
implementation of the Day- 
ton peace accord, and the 
television pictures of tom 
robbing shoulders with the 



Bildt tn Bosnia: his 
handling of a tough job has 
boosted his standing 
among his fellow Swedes 


likes of President BID Clin- 
ton and President Jacques 
Chirac have made an 
undoubted impression on 
voters. 

“He has done a difficult 
job as well as anybody could 
have expected and has 
enhanced Sweden's stature 
internationally. Some of that 
must rub off -on to him,” 
says a senior foreign diplo- 
mat in Stockholm. 

Observers suggest the Bos- 


nian experience has 
smoothed some of Mr Bildt’s 
rough edges. As head of the 
previous centre-right coali- 
tion in 1991-94. he pursued a 
neo-liberal economic policy 
of Thatch erite orientation. 
This coincided with Swe- 
den's worst recession since 
the 1930s and a sharp rise in 
unemployment. His response 
was a tough austerity pack- 
age, earning himself an 
uncaring image. 

This time, Mr Bildt, who 
says the sights he saw in 
Bosnia have left a lasting 
impression on him, is likely 
to place more emphasis on 
social policy and the impact 
of unemployment - now run- 
ning above 13 per cent - 
alongside the tax cuts and 
flexible labour market pro- 
posals which head the Mod- 
erates’ agenda. 

One of his most important 
tasks will be to attempt to 
woo the Moderates’ former 
coalition ally, the Centre 
party, back towards the non- 
socialist fold. The Centre 
since 1994 has co-operated 
with the SDP. providing it 
with a majority In parlia- 
ment and effectively punc- 
turing the right-of-centre 
. opposition. 

Swedish political mathe- 
matics mean that, without 
the Centre, the Moderates 
are unlikely to be able to 
form the next government 
The Centre's leader. Mr Olof 
Johansson, resigned from Mr 
Bitot's cabinet in 1994 in pro- 
- test over the ecological 
impact of a bridge being 
built between Sweden and 
Denmark. Mr Bildt may need 
to draw on his Balkan nego- 
tiating skills to lure him 
back on side. 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL .. 


US markets soar on good jobs 


By Sward Baker 

In Washington 

U$ unemployment declined 
once again last month, 
reaching its lowest level in 
2*1 years, as the strong econ- 
omy continued to create jobs 
in abundance. 

The jobless rate fell for the 
fourth straight month to a 
seasonally adjusted 4.8 per 
cent in May. the Labour 
Department reported yester- 
day, the lowest figure 
October 1973. In the three 
months to May the economy 
added another 640,000 jobs in 
the non-farm sector, taking 
the payroll gain over the last 
year alone to more than am 


But in spite, of the excep- 
tionally strong labour mar- 
ket, wage inflation remained 
muted. Average hourly earn- 
ings edged up slightly last 
month, rising by 0.3 per cent 
from a month earlier. In the 
year to May. earnings were 
up by just 3.8 per cent, well 
below the kind of increase 
normally associated with 
very low unemployment 
Financial markets 
shrugged off concerns that 
the continuing strength of 

the economy might prompt 
the Federal Reserve to raise 
interest rates again next 
month. Stock and bond 
prices rose sharply as inves- 
tors took heart from the con- 


tinuing absence of any 
strong sign of Inflation in 
the wage numbers. 

By noon the yield on the 
benchmark 30-year Treasury 
bond had fallen to &81 per 
cent from 6.87 per cent ear- 
lier in the day. The Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
gained 110 points at 7,425. 

The payroll 'figures for 
May alone, showing an 
increase of 138.000 jobs, were 
substantially below econo- 
mists' expectations. But the 
figures reflected the Labour 
Department’s annual re- 
benchmarking of its employ- 
ment statistics, revisions 
that resulted in a sharp 
increase in the estimated 


new jobs created the month 
before - the April figure was 
higher by 181,000 than previ- 
ously estimated. Overall, the 
average monthly job gains 
this year have been 229,000, 
significantly higher th an In 
the second half of 1996. 

In spite of the financial 
markets’ positive reaction to 
the report, the figures will 
heighten the dile mma for 
the Fed at the next meeting 
of its policy-making open 
market committee on July 
1-2. With still no sign of a 
breakout in wage costs, the 
Fed will be reluctant to jump 
the gun with a rate increase 
after its decision to leave 
rates unchanged last month. 


Bat the steep fall in unem- 
ployment so far this year 
will strengthen the hand of 
those open market commit- 
tee members who pressed at 
that meeting for another 
increase to follow the quar- 
ter-point bike in March. The 
jobless rate has now fallen 
by 0. 5 percentage point since 
the end of last year. 

Much of the Increase in 
jobs last month came in the 
service sector, notably in lei- 
sure-related businesses. But 
there was also a rebound in 
construction sector employ- 
ment, following a decline in 
ApriL Manufacturing jobs 
fell slightly, reflecting a 
slight weakening in manu- 
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Taliban army’s secret weapon pays off 

Charles Clover reports from Kunduz, Afghanistan, on how a handful of Islamic militants 
scored a spectacular if shortlived victory, capturing five provinces in a matter of days 


A fter 18 years of fight- 
ing in Afghanistan’s 
civil war, Qari Rah- 
mat Allah, the governor of 
the province of Kunduz, 
thought that he had seen it 
all. “As a soldier I saw a lot 
of violence. But what hap- 
pened here was nothing like 
that,” he said, describing the 
Taliban's shortlived blitz- 
krieg across northern 
Afghanistan which ended a 
week ago. 

Late last month the Tali- 
ban, the radical Islamic 
army which has conquered 
three quarters of Afghan- 
istan in three years, made a 
grab far the last quarter. It 
took five northern provinces 
with the help of key defec- 
tions, notably that of Gen- 
eral Abdul Malik, who allied 
with the Taliban long 
enough to get rid of his boss. 
General Abdul Rashid Dos- 
tum. 

The gambit ended badly 
though, after northern forces 
turned on the Taliban in the 
city of Mazar-i-Sharif. killing 
as many as 500. Other north- 
ern towns, like Kunduz. 
simultaneously threw out 
occupying Taliban forces. 

Strolling around Kunduz 
with the sandal-dad gover- 
nor and his retinue of 
bearded. Kalashnikov- wield- 
ing bodyguards, it was diffi- 
cult to find evidence that a 
conflict had raged there a 
week earlier as the Taliban 
occupied the town for three 
days before being driven ouL 
No burned vehicles, no 
caved-in building facades, no 


shell craters. Indeed, com- 
merce in the town appeared 
to be thriving. 

‘The economy is certainly 
doing well.” the governor 
confided. Back at his office, 
Mr Rahmat Allah surveyed 
the usual group of advisers 
and friends who had come to 
ask favours or give council, 
and let on the dirty little 
secret of the Taliban's 
short-lived success in the 
north. "When the Taliban 
came, the weapon they used 
was cash." he said. , " 

“Actually, only 50 or 60 of 
the Taliban came. What 


really happened was that 
they bribed the local com- 
manders to change sides.” 

“Arif Khan, M&ZO, Harif, 
Ghulam," somebody in the 
room started to count off 
local commanders. “All 
those guys were paid off. 
They have all fled now." 

The one chief to remain 
unblemished, named Miro- 
lam, is now overall military 
commander of the province. 
The others fled to a neigh- 
bouring province after the 
Taliban defeat in Mazar-i- 
ShariL 

Bribing commanders in 


Afghanistan is nothing new, 
but the scale of this opera- 
tion over the last two weeks 
was unprecedented. In addi- 
tion to Kunduz the Taliban 
manag ed to take as many as 
five provinces in a matter of 
days with few shots fired. 
The virtual firehose of cash 
required for this has had 
macro-economic repercus- 
sions. “Go to the bazaar, 
you’ll see the dollars.” said 
Mr Rahmat Allah. 


are selling crisp $100 hiite. 

“There were a lot of dol- 
lars in the bazaar last week," 
said one trader. Tt was sol- 
diers selling." 

These dollars have helped 
to drive the rate of the 
afghani to twice its value of 
two weeks ago, from 120,000 
to the dollar up to 50,000. 

Asked where he thought 
the financing camp from to 
bribe the northern corn- 


course. Saudi Arabia, the 
United States.” Mr Rahmat 
An ah is under the impres- 
sion, like most of his 
countrymen, that the US 
supports the Taliban, at 
least indirectly. 

Asked how much it costs 
to buy a commander, the 
governor looked philosophi- 
cal “That Is between him 
and God." he said. 

Mr Daoud Azizi, a deputy 
of General Abdul Malik who 
was an a trip to the neigh- 
bouring town of Tashkur- 
gan, is an expert in the sub- 
ject of local commanders in 
Kunduz, having been one 
once. “I was head of an army 
carps in Kunduz in 199L I 
know all the commanders. 
Arif Khan Mirolam, Nasif, 
all those guys are for sale. 
Look, each has bis piece of 
turf, and they take what 
they want from their people. 
The situation isn’t normal.” 

Mr Azizi was temporarily 
in Tashkuigan to meet the 
local commanders, presum- 
ably to make sure that the 
situation is “normal” there. 
Tashkurgan is located tip the 
road from Pol-i-khomri, 
where trapped Taliban 
forces are battling it out 
with Gen Malik’s men and 
those of Ahmed Shah 
Masood. 

Mr Azizi described the sci- 
ence of keeping commanders 
happy: “What you need is 
balance. Not one commander 
taking- everything for him- 
iselL We have to create that 
balance. That is why the Tal- 
iban won’t come here." 


Bazaars in Afghanistan manders en masse,. Mr Rah- 
typically feature crowds of ' mat Allah leaned back and 
teenagers hawking wads of took a deep breath. “The 
the local currency, afghanis, usual places, Pakistan of 



Rallying point Despite setbacks in the north, Taliban supporters demonstrated yesterday in Charikar, near Kabul a p 

In Kunduz, however, they 


Indonesia halts 
F-16 purchase 


By Manuel* Saragosa 
in Jakarta 

Indonesia has dropped plans 
to buy nine F-16 warplanes 
from the US and take part in 
an American military train- 
ing programme following 
what President Suharto 
called “unjustified criticism” 
of his regime in the US Con- 
gress. 

Mr Ali Alatas, Indonesia's 
foreign minister, yesterday 
said Mr Suharto resented 
attempts by some congress- 
men to link the sale of F-16s 
and Jakarta's participation 
in the Expanded Interna- 
tional Military Education 
and Training programme to 
Indonesia’s human rights 
record. 

Indonesia has come under 
fire in the US over its 
human rights record and its 
occupation of the former 
Portuguese colony of East 
Timor. The situation has 
been compounded by contro- 
versy tn the US over dona- 
tions from Asians, including 
those from Indonesia's Riady 
family, to President Bill 
Clinton's election campaign. 

In a letter to Mr Clinton, 
Mr Suharto wrote that he 
hoped the cancellations 
would remove “any possible 
stumbling block” that could 
jeopardise relations between 
the two countries and "cause 
difficulties to the Clinton 


administration”. 

Mr Alatas denied, there 
was a link between Mr 
Suharto's decision and criti- 
cism from the US State 
Department about the Indo- 
nesian general elections, 
which the ruling Golkar 
party won last week. The 
State Department criticised 
Jakarta this week for limit- 
ing political competition. 

The cancellation of the 
F-16 sale is a blow to US 
efforts to offload nine of 28 
F-16s originally sold to 
Pakistan in 1995. That sale 
was blocked by Congress 
because of Pakistan’s 
nuclear policies. Islamabad 
had paid for the planes and 
the US was trying to find 
another buyer to take over 
the order. The US would 
have used the money freed 
up by the sale for aid to 
Pakistan. 

But Mr Alatas said Indon- 
esia thought it was doing the 
Americans a favour by tak- 
ing the aircraft off their 
bands. “We didn't really 
want those planes in the 
first place,” he said. 

Mr Joel Johnson, vice-pres- 
ident of the US Aerospace 
Industries Association, said 
yesterday that congressional 
criticism of Indonesia was 
"just one more example of 
how we insult our custom- 
ers, leaving the Europeans 
looking better as a result". 


Japan’s seals of disapproval 


J apan’s “ancient culture 
and traditions" are fre- 
quently invoked as a 
defence for a host of prac- 
tices ranging from whale-eat- 
ing to blocking imparts of 
foreign rice. 

Such arguments are now 
at the centre of a looming 
confrontation at a confer- 
ence beginning on Monday 
in Zimbabwe of signatories 
to Cites, the United Nation’s 
convention on international 
trade in endangered species. 
At 8 take is Japan's multi- 
billion yen ivory crafts 
industry - and the dwind- 
ling population of African 
elephants, which has 
declined fr om 1.3m to 1979 to 
about 400JXX) now. 

Africa’s top ivory produc- 
ers - Botswana, Namibia 
and Zimbabwe - have been 
pressing for partial relax- 
ation of the ban on ivory 
trade, which has been in 
place since 1990. The three 
want only to resume ivory 
exports to Japan - the only 
advanced country where 
demand for ivory is still 
high. 

The proposal has pitted 
the three African states and 
Japan against the entire 
environmental lobby as well 
as leading members of Cites, 
including the US. In a move 
that environmentalists’ see 
as pivotal to the outcome of 
the conflict, the Clinton 
administration said this 
week it would “strongly 
oppose” any effort to resume 
commercial trading of ivory. 


Next week’s conference on 
endangered species will be 
dominated by Tokyo’s attempts 
to overturn the ivory trade ban in 


supplied by a government 
agency, is voluntary. But 
failure to use them 
suggested the ivory might 
have been illegally obtained, 
said Ms Kiyono. 

In addition, some dealers 


r to meet demand for 

‘ ivory signature seals 


US officials also warned that 
even partial relaxation of the 
ban could trigger renewed 
s laugh t e r of elephants, pos- 
ing “unacceptable risks to 
elephant populations". 

Japan, meanwhile, has 
firmly adhered to its cultural 
arguments for continued use 
of ivory. “We don’t wish to 
discuss it, we’d just like to 
see the resumption of ivory 
exports,” said a spokesman 
for the Ivory Handicrafts 
Association in Tokyo. 

The arguments takp in a 
wide and highly lucrative 
cross-section of arts and 
crafts in Japan. Spokesmen 
in aO the sectors say that 
none of the substitutes, 
including whale bone, plas- 
tic gn/ T even mammoth tusk, 
will do. Classical musicians 
nlaiffl they can only produce 
the right sounds from tradi- 
tional stringed instruments 
with ivory plectrums and 
structural parts. Craftsmen 
who make traditional bun- 
raku puppets say that only 
ivory can lend authenticity 
to their weak. 

But most of Japan’s stock- 
piled ivory - accumulated 
before the ban and now esti- 


mated at about 100 tons - is 
used by a network of makers 
of “hanko," or signature 
seals. The small , cylindrical 
seals are about 5cm long and 
bear the “kauji" characters 
of their owners' names. Writ- 
ten signatures are a rela- 
tively new concept in Japan, 
and hanko seals are still 
required on official contracts 
and legal documents. 

Nearly every Japanese 
adult owns one, although 
genuine ivory hanko at 
Y30.000-Y40.000 ($260-5345) 
are beyond the reach of 
many. StilL nearly im ivory 
hanko are sold in a year, 
according to Ms Hisako 
Kiyono of Traffic Japan, an 
arm of the Worldwide Fund 
for Nature, which monitors 
illegal trade in endangered 
species. 

Many of than are made of 
illegally obtained ivory, 
according to Traffic’s recent 
survey of hanko shops in’ 
Tokyo. Only about 10 per 
cent of the retailers dis- 
played official stickers on 
their ivory products that 
prove the ivory came from 
legal, pre-1990 supplies. Use 
of the stickers, which are 


retained the stickers after 
selling legal products and 
then reapplied them to ille- 
gal ones, she said. “An ivory 
hanko Is a status symbol in 
Japan, many people want 
them,” she said. 

The three African coun- 
tries presenting their pro- 
posal at Cites next week say 
they would not launch new 
culls of elephants, but draw 
only on existing ivory stock- 
piles to resume exports to 
Japan of about 27 tons a 
year. However, it would be a 
t emp orary measure until the 
next Cites conference in 
about two years, and conser- 
vation experts are concerned 
that even a partial easing of 
the ban would encourage 
poachers and illegal traders 
throughout Africa. 

An advisory panel 
appointed by Cites reported 
last month that the proposal 
is unlikely to have a “nega- 
tive impact” on elephant 
conservation in the three 
states. 

But the US and other 
cotmtries. including Austra- 
-lia, have .warned that there 
are inadequate safeguards to 
prevent Illegal ivory ship- 
ments accompanying pro- 
posed legal shipments. 

Gwen Robinson 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 

Top Mafia 
boss arrested 

Italian authorities yesterday arrested Mr Pietro A^ieri, 
one of the two most wanted m afi a bosses. Mr Agtieri, 37, 
has controlled the powerful mafia femilies running the 
gii-fHon capital, Palermo, since the January 1993 arrest of 
Toto k»w> the acknowledged “boss of bosses". 

Nicknamed “U Slgnuxmu” (the Squire) because of his 
classical education in a seminary and refined dress sense, 
he has been on the run since 1989. 

Mr Ag ti e r i was arrested with two other mafiosi in an 
operation involving 300 security forces, who stormed a 
walled villa and warehouse complex at Bagheria 
an the.outskiits of Palermo. Of the known leaders 
of Cosa Nostra, the umbrella organisation of the 
Sicilian Ttififte. only Bernardo Provenanzo remains at 
large. Robert Graham, Rome 

Bank chief softer on Emu 

A narrow failure to meet the criteria for membership of 
the European single currency need not result in 
automatic exclusion, according to Mr Wlxn Duisenberg. 
the Dutch central bank chief who moves to Frankfurt 
next month charged with implementing the next stage of 
monetary union. The Maastricht treaty criteria “have 
sometimes taken on the significance of a fetish,” he said 
yesterday, in an apparent softening of his position on 
eligibility for the troubled Emu project 
Stressing the need for a sus taina ble reduction in public 
deficits, he said: “I am not too excited about the 
discussion over the last decimal point - what is important 
is that file movement is in the right direction" and would 
not be reversed. At a conference on global conversion 
organised by ABN Amro Bank in Noordwijk. he said 
that Emu without Germany - which is among those 
struggling to meet the budget deficit ceiling of 3 
per cent of gross domestic product - was inconceivable. 

Gordon Crumb, Amsterdam 

Serbian opposition in disarray 

Serbia’s squabbling opposition parties have been thrown 
into further disarray by the decision of Mir Slobodan 
Milosevic, the Serbian president to shift his powerbase to 
the Yugoslav federal presidency. The decision by the 
ruling Socialist party to call for direct elections to the 
hitherto figurehead post of federal president is designed 
to shift executive power from the Serbian presidency, 
which Mr Milosevic is constitutionally unable to seek for 
athixtiterm. 

But faced by this transparent bid by Mr Milosevic to 
preserve his grip over Serbian and Montenegrin politics, 
opposition parties formally united in the Zajedno 
(Together) movement struggled to find an appropriate 
response. Mr Vuk Draskovic, leader of the Serbian 
Renewal Movement, said direct election of the Yugoslav 
president, would be more democratic, while Mr Zoran 
Djindjic, leader at the Democratic party and mayor of 
Belgrade, said it was an abuse of the constitution. This 
was the latest example of divergent views in an 
opposition riven by personal rivalries. 

Guy Dinmore and Anthony Robinson, Belgrade 

Spanish farmers retaliate 

Hundreds of Spanish farmers and truck drivers blockaded 
the main motorway border with France yesterday in 
retaliation for French attacks an shipments of Spanish 
fruit and vegetables. The protest, after two weeks of 
sporadic action against French products and affiliates of 
French retail groups, was criticised as “a mistake” by Ms 
Loyola die Palario, Spain’s farm minister. 

She said the border blockade weakened the 
government’s negotiating position in its effort to bring EU 
pressure an France to control its farmers. Spain, 
complaining of “passivity” on the part of the French 
authorities, wants the EU to apply sanctions against 
countries which fail to safeguard the free circulation of 
goods. It has threatened to oppose the ElTs action plan 
for completing the single market if it fails to obtain 
satisfaction. David White, Madrid. 

Record investment for Japan 

Japan attracted a record Y770bn ($8.6bn) of foreign direct 
investment last year, more than double the amount of the 
year before. Japan’s Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry has been calling for a further easing of 
regulations and a revision of corporate tax rules in order 
to attract more foreign direct investment and stimulate 
the domestic economy. 

However, last year’s increase in the value of foreign 
direct investment owes less to deregulation than to the 
depredation of the yen’s value against .the dollar, which 
makes Japanese investments mare attrac tive to foreign ! 
companies, said Mr Tomoharn Washio of the Japan 
External Trade Organisation. Michiyo Nakamoto, Tokyo 

Vietnamese in rare protest 

Details emerged yesterday of a rare public protest in 
Vietnam. About 3,000 farmers abandoned rice fields last 
week to demonstrate against corrupt local Communist 
party officials. The disturbance occurred in Thai Binh 
province, about 80km south-east of the capital Hanoi 
The ruling communist party ha« repeatedly declared 
ideological war on corruption. But its rhetoric - and a 
series of recent showcase trials - have fafloH to assuage 
popular anger over graft and influence-peddling, much of 
which reaches high into the party itself. 

Witnesses said the latest disturbance involved people 
from 33 communes who were unhappy that money they 
had contributed for building roads had been siphoned off 
by district officials. Jeremy Grant, Hanot 

Venezuelan credit upgraded 

Standard & Poor’s, the credit rating agency, raised its 
rating on Venezuela's long-term foreign currency debt, 
including its Brady debt, to B+ from B and has revised 
the rating outlook to stable from positive. The agency has 
also assigned a B rating to the country’s short-tram 
foreign currency debt Venezuela’s Brady Par bonds 
surged in response. The upgrade comes as Venezuela is to 
issue $315m of eurobonds and refinance its foreign debt 
payments. Raymond Cotin, Caracas 
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Parliamentary majority won by 
country's pro-government parties 

Algeria poll 
disputed by 
opposition 


By Roula Khalaf in Algiers 

Algeria’s pro-government 
parties won a majority of 
seats in a new parliament 
with limited powers, but the 
results of Thursday's elec- 
tions were yesterday dis- 
puted by all opposition par- 
ties. 

The National Democratic 
Bally (RND). created only 
three months ago, won 40 
per cent of the 380 seats, 
while the National Libera- 
tion Front (FLN), the former 
ruling party, came third 
with 17 per cent of seats. 

The opposition said the 
results bad been blatantly 
manipulated in favour of the 
RND. Even the pro-govern- 
ment FLN complained of 
abuses aimed at inflating the 
RND vote. 

The Movement for a Peace- 
ful Society (MSP), the moder- 
ate Islamist party, came sec- 
ond but recorded a surpris- 
ingly low score of less than 
15 per cent of the vote, giv- 
ing it 18 per cent of seats. 

The Islamist vote, which 
had gone to the now banned 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) 
in 1991 before the elections 
were cancelled by the army, 
was apparently scattered 
between Isl amis t and secular 
parties. Nahda, a moderate 
Islamist party, won 9 per 
cent of seats, making it 
Algeria's fourth largest 
party. 

“The results and the differ- 
ence between the first and 
second party do not reflect 
reality," said Mr Mahfoud 
Nahnah. the MSP leader. 
“We fear that such results 
will not lead to an easing of 
the Algerian crisis.*' 

Official results showed 
that the two main secular 
parties - the Socialist Farces 
Front (FFS) and the Rally 
for Culture and Democracy 
(BCD) - had each won 5 per 
cent of seats in parliament. 


Meanwhile, the Workers’ 
party (PT), a passionately 
anti-government socialist 
movement, will occupy four 
seats in the parliament. 

No party said it would 
withdraw from the parlia- 
ment, Algeria's first elected 
assembly. 

But the opposition said the 
fraud was generalised and 
deliberate. 

“This election shows the 
regime's contempt for Alge- 
rians.’’ said Mr All Djeddai, 
FFS international secretary. 
“Contrary to what is 
believed outside Algeria, this 
regime is not capable of 
reforming itself,’’ 

The parties claimed the 
government had increased 
the number of mobile polling 
stations, which they said 
had escaped observation and 
where votes were massively 
tn favour of the RND- 

They spoke of harassment 
of their representatives, who 
were to observe the vote and 
fh»» counting. 

Nahda cited an example of 
ballot boxes that were taken 
away to be counted by gov- 
ernment-armed communal 
guards. The RCD said in 
some polling stations gov- 
ernment representatives 
closed the doors and counted 
the votes alone. 

“We knew they would not 
change their behaviour from 
one day to the next but the 
way in which this election 
was bandied will not facili- 
tate the practice of politics 
or improve the credibility of 
the country." said Mr Said 
Saadi, the RCD leader. 

fflfi party also nlaimerif that 
the turnout rate of 65 per 
cent announced by the gov- 
ernment had been inflated to 
transfer votes to the RND. 

The 100 international 
observers working under a 
tJN co-ordination team will 
evaluate the elections in a 
report expected tomorrow. 
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Capitalists offered a haven in Cuba 


W hen Cuba’s foreign 
investment minis- 
ter, Mr Ibrahim 
Ferradaz, recently opened 
the first of four free trade 
zones planned in Cuba, the 
music played during the cer- 
emony was an anthem to 
legendary guerrilla fighter 
Che Guevara, killed in 
Bolivia 30 years ago. 

It was an intriguing 
choice. Mr Guevara, a hero 
of Cuba’s 1959 revolution, 
preached the idea of a social- 
ist “New Man", who would 
work harder and produce 
more through moral, rather 
than material, incentives. 

One wonders what he 
would have thought of 
Cuba's new trade zones, 
which will offer unasham- 
edly material incentives to 
foreign capitalists and local 
workers alike in the commu- 
nlst-ruled island's latest 
experiment with free-market 
reforms. 

The Cuban "xonas finncas” 
are part of a government 
strategy to attract foreign 
Investment that will gener- 
ate jobs, bring in new tech- 
nology and open new mar- 
kets. 

“It’s another option for the 
foreign investor in Cuba," 
Mir Ferradaz said. 

Two free trade and indus- 
trial zones in Havana - one 
at Waiay next to Havana's 
international airport and 
another at Berroa on the 
city's eastern outskirts - 
were opened in May. 

Both were created from 
existing “in bond" ware- 
house complexes already 
used by dozens of foreign 
and Cuban companies. 


in Cuba: hare** 
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Two other locations, for- 
merly military installations, 
are being developed at the 
port of Marlel. west of 
Havana, and at Cienfoegos 
port, on Cuba's south coast. 
These are to open later this 


Modelled on free trade 
enclaves in the Caribbean 
and Latin America, the 
Cuban zones offer total 
exemption from customs 
duties and calibrated exemp- 
tions from corporate and 
labour taxes depending on 
whether manufacturing or 
services such as off- 


shore banking are involved. 

“These zones are made for 
export,” said Mr Octavio 
Castilla, who heads the 
National Free Trade Zones 
Office, responsible for grant- 
ing licences to potential for- 
eign operators. 

Companies have to export 
the bulk of their goods or 
services, although up to 25 
per cent of the total can be 
sold in Cuba. Labour and 
operating costs were “com- 
petitive” for the region, Mr 
Castilla said. 

The free trade zones will 
not escape the US economic 


embargo against Cuba, 
which rules out the nearby 
huge US market as an export 
destination. 

This seems a big handicap, 
although Cuban officials 
play down its significance 
and say it will not last for 
ever. 

“There are other markets, 
phtmAi, Mexico, +h«* Carib- 
bean. Latin America," Mr 
Castilla said. 

Europe is also seen as a 
potential export destination, 
but as Cuba Is not part of 
the Lomfi Convention the 
island cannot benefit from 


file concessions enjoyed by 
some other t -a tin American 
a n d Caribbean countries id 
their trade with the Euro- 
pean Union. 

At least seven foreign com- 
panies have been granted 
licences to operate in the 
new Cuban trade zones. One 
of these is a Dutch law firm, 
Trenlte Van Doome, the first 
overseas law firm to be 
allowed to open a permanent 
office in Cuba since 1993- 

Its representative, Mr 
Sebastlaan Berger, who will 
operate from the Berroa 
complex, said the zones 
offered “on a silver plate” all 
rtiq basic infrastructure and 
advantages that a foreign 
investor could need. 

He mentioned Cuba's good 
geographical location for 
export distribution, an 
educated workforce and a 
streamlined approval and 
administration process that 
aims to cut out red tape. 

Other foreign companies 
granted licences include a 
p-annHfain maker of construc- 
tion materials, a Jamaican 
powdered drinks manufac- 
turer, an Italian pasta -maker 
and three Spanish compa- 
nies. 

Mr nastnia said 10 other 
requests were awaiting 
approval and there was 
interest from 50 other possi- 
ble Investors. “It’s a good 
start,” be stud. 

Some foreign businessmen 
are disappointed that the 
free trade zones will keep 
Cuban labour regulations 
that require foreign employ- 
ers to hire and pay their 
workers through a Cuban 
intermediary. 


Under this, the foreign 
employers pay their work- 
ers’ salaries in hard cur- 
rency to the intermediary, 
who pays the workers in 
Cuban pesos, although a sys- 
tem of hard currency incen- 
tives c an be negotiated into 

the labour contract. 

Cuba's free trade zones 
will initially be run by two 
Cuban corporations, Alania- 
cenes Universal and Zona 
Franca Ciudad Habsna, 

which will act as employ- 
ment agencies. 


Mi 


_ Roberto Perez, a 
vice-president of 
. Alamacenes Uni- 
versal es. which will run the 
Wajay. Mariel and Citnfue- 
gos zones, sold foreign inves- 
tors could propose Cuban 
workers for hire but 
any such employees would 
have to undergo "moral veri- 
fication" in line with 
official Cuban labour prac- 
tices. 

This included political 
screening to make sure they 
were not "active counter-rev- 
olutionaries". 

Foreign investors can 
expect not just political cor- 
rectness but also a touch of 
military discipline from the 
two Cuban corporations cho- 
sen to run the zones. 

Alama cenes Universalus is 
linked to Cuba's Revolution- 
ary Armed Forces (FAR), 
while Zona Franca Ciudad 
Habana, which runs the Ber- 
roa site, is a subsidiary of 
the Cimex Corporation, 
whose origins can be traced 
to the interior ministry. 

Pascal Fletcher 


HK party may sue China-backed legislature 
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By John Ridding m Hong Kong 

Hong Kong’s Democratic party 
plans to file a lawsuit within days 
against the Beijing-backed provi- 
sional legislature that will replace 
the ter ri tory's elected legislative 
council when the colony returns to 
China in July. 

The move, which follows this 
week's High Court decision to 
grant legal aid to a Democratic 
party member, raises the prospect 
of a legal showdown over the pro- 
visional legislature before the 
handover. 


It prompted an angry response 
from pro-Beijing newspapers, 
which blamed “the British-Hong 
Kong court” for trying to “create 
trouble” during the transfer of 
sovereignty. 

The Democrats argue that the 
provisional body has no basis in 
the accords governing the hand- 
over, nor in the Basic Law, China’s 
constitution for post-colonial Hong 
Kong. 

The issue has proved one of the 
most serious disputes in the trans- 
fer of sovereignty, drawing strong 
criticism from Britain and fire US, 


as well as pro-democracy forces 
within the territory. 

Despite the announcement of 
financial aid, and the reaction in 
the pro-China press, legal experts 
expressed doubt about whether the 
case could be brought in time. 
Some critics of the provisional leg- 
islature from within the legal com- 
munity also questioned whether 
this was the best time to launch a 
challenge. 

The Democrats argue that the 
interim body has usurped the con- 
stitutional functions of the exist- 
ing legislature and that the read- 


ing of hflin is illegal. The govern- 
ment-in-waiting dismisses such 
charges. It argues that there is a 
legal basis for the provisional leg- 
islature. which resulted from a 
failure by Britain and China to 
agree on electoral arrangements, 
and that new laws being drawn up 
by fiie body will not be officially 
passed until after the transfer of 
sovereignty. 

Mrs Rita Fan, rfrnVrman of the 
provisional legislature, said she 
was confident that any legal chal- 
lenge would be defeated and that 
the case would he dealt with 


according to the normal legal pro- 
cedures in Hong Kong. 

■ Hong Kong’s government-in- 
waiting yesterday said it would 
Introduce a bill on right of abode 
to the post-handover legislature, 
drawing condemnation from the 
outgoing administration. 

“It is well known that there are 
doubts about the legality of the 
laws enacted by the provisional 
legislature,” a government spokes- 
man said. 

He added that the government 
would continue drafting its own 
bill. 





Clydesdale Bank 
BASE RATE 

Clydesdale Bank PLC 
announces that with effect 
from 6th June 1997 
its Base Rate has changed 
from 6.25% to 6.50% 
per annum. 
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With effect from 

Friday 6th June 1997 
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Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited 
announces that its Base Rate has be en 
amended from 8JB%toS5% per annum 
with effect from June 6, 1997 until 
further notice. 

Alt facilities (including regulated consumer, 
credit agreements) with a rate linked to 
Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited Base Rate 
win be varied accordingly. 


Morgan Grenfell &Co. Limited 

23 Great Winchester Street. London EC2P 2AX 
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China cracks down on state 
banks’ securities trading 


By Jamas Harding 
in Shanghai 

China yesterday barred state 
commercial backs from 
investing in securities mar- 
kets. the central govern- 
ment's most strenuous effort 
yet to tame the surging, 
speculative stock exchanges 
in Shanghai and Shenzhen. 

Investors had been ner- 
vously expecting another 
crackdown, but Beijing's 
stem intervention clearly 
caught the markets off 
guard, sending shares down 
sharply. 

The gr i v p r nmAnt- hag tafcgn 

a series of measures in 
recent months to cool what 
it sees as dangerously over- 
heated markets, but to no 
avail - prices have risen by 
around 40 per cent since the 
beginning of the year. 

The new measures, 
though, are sharper than 
previous attempts to curb 
speculation. 

The regulations, issued by 
the People's Bank of China, 
the central bank, require the 
banks to unwind their stock 
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holdings over the next 10 
days. 

The commercial banks are 
also required to stop trading 
immediately in the state 
debt repurchase and spot 
secondary markets, which 
the authorities believe has 
provided liquidity for stock 
market speculators. 

The news, carried on the 
front page of the Financial 
News, the official mouth- 
piece of the market regula- 
tors, unnerved investors: the 


Shanghai B share index 
ended down 4.34 per cent at 
85.337 patois and B shares in 
Shenzhen were down 3.83 
per cent at 15a 77 points. The 
A share indices both ended 
down by more than 6 per 
cent 

China’s stockmarkets are 
divided into A shares, 
denominated in Chinese 
yuan and reserved exclu- 
sively for mainland buyers. 
and b shares, denominated 
in foreign currency and, in 
theory, only available to for- 
eigners. 

Traders on the Shanghai 
stock exchange yesterday 
forecast further losses next 
week. 

“The banks have provided 
a lot of cash in the markets 
and fuelled the speculative 
elements,” said one analyst 
with a foreign brokerage. 

“Stopping bank funds from 
flowing Into securities may 
be a good thing in the long 
run, but it could hurt in the 
near future." 

Yesterday’s fierce inter- 
vention underlines the gov- 
ernment's mr>imt)wg frustra- 


tion at its failure in recer 
months to temper the mai 
ketB. 

Since the beginning of th 
year. Beijing has issued 
series of scolding editorial 
in the official press, barre 
state-owned enterprises frot 
dealing in the stockmarket 
and announced plans to doi 
ble the volume of new issue 
to 1996 to an attempt to son 
up liquidity. 

The previous announce 
ments have all temporaril 
dented share prices, but th 
markets have quickl; 
rebounded, buoyed by raves 
tor confidence in Chin 
stocks ahead of the hand 
over of Hong Kong an 
the steady flow of casl 
out of bank deposits inti 
equities. 

The PBOC statement yes 
terday also required stric 
enforcement of laws barrim 
banks from lending to sect 
rities firms to fund shar 
purchases, a discreet re 
ference to growing concern 
that securities firms ma; 
have been trading on ban! 
credit 


Japan is key source of stolen 
cars for Asia’s black markets 


By Gwen Robinson in Tokyo 

Japan’s role as a growing source of 
stolen cars and motorcycles for boom- 
ing black markets in Asia, the Middle 
East and Russia is sullying the coon- 
fry’s reputation for remarkably low lev- 
els of theft and other crime. 

According to Japanese police data, 
car thefts have surged nearly 30 per 
cent this year to average more than 
3,000 per month. Motorcycle thefts 
have also risen sharply and are expec- 
ted this year to exceed last year’s total 
of 240400. 

Police think most stolen vehicles 
have been smuggled out of the country 
for resale abroad. More disturbing, 
they say, are signs that a number of 
thriving crime syndicates, mainly oper- 
ated by foreigners, are behind the 
increase. Some of the biggest arrests 
this year have netted Vietnamese, Chi- 
nese, Russian and Pakistani members 
of car stealing gangs. 

In a recent case, 23 members of a 
car-theft syndicate, aU non-Japanese, 
were apprehended just as they were 
about to ship 500 cars stolen from 


Tokyo and surrounding areas to Rus- 
sia. 

The cars, mainly Toyota Crown, Nis- 
san Cedric and Mitsubishi Pajero mod- 
els. bad been transported to the west- 
ern port city of Toyama and hidden to 
a warehouse. 

A member of the gang told police 
that it was “easier" .to smuggle stolen 
vehicles out of west coast ports as cus- 
toms procedures were not as tight as in 
other main ports. 

In other recent cases, illicit consign- 
ments of L000 or more vehicles have 
been discovered destined for Hong- 
Kong, Thailand and Vietnam in Thai- 
land, which has become a regional cen- 
tre for trade in black market vehicles, 
police say half the stolen vehicles for 
sale are transshipped to other coun- 
tries. 

The alarming growth of large-scale, 
organised car theft reflects the growing 
popularity of Japanese-made cars. 
Honda, for example, was ranked the 
“most stolen car” in the US last year 
and in Asia Japanese cars have become 
status symbols. 

Another factor, in a society which 


prides itself on high levels of 1 
among ordinary people, is th 
with which vehicles can be stc 
any main city It fc common to s 
cars left idling on the street, 1 
the ignition and doors unlocked 

People simply did not think st 
would steal their belongings, 
spokesman at the Japan Autc 
Manufacturers’ Association. Th 
tiation is studying Ways to tie 
ttueves, including upgrades of s 
devices and prohibiting unautl 
copying of car keys. 

The main targets for car thef 
with the markets they are dcstli 
In Asia, where Toyota and Hond 
enjoyed considerable success. - 
models are more popular. Thai 
say Mercedes Benz is the only n 
anese car among the top w m » 
the black market. 

In Russia, larger vehicles such 
Toyota Crown are popular, 

Japanese four-wheel vehicles « 
the Toyota Land Cruiser and h 
sht Pajero are status symbols hi 
countries and command com 
ingly high prices in all black mi 
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NEWS: UK 


Lottery directors will keep bonuses 


By Raymond Snoddy 
"* Dawk) Wlghton 

The row between Camelot. the UK 
National Lottery operator, and the 
national heritage department over 
fat cat" bonuses for directors, 
ended in compromise yesterday. 

The directors will not hand back 
a penny of the bonuses they have 
already received, which sparked 
the row in the first place. But they 
have agreed to donate an unspecif- 
ied sum from the second tranche of 
their long-term bonuses for 1997 to 
charities of their choice. 

The pressure to reach a compro- 
mise Intensified on Thursday after 


what one Camelot director 
described as the “startling" 
response to an article suggesting 
that the key directors were pre- 
pared to resign rather than be 
forced to hand over legally earned 
bonuses. 

Leading industrialists are 
believed to have called the prime 
minister's office to voice concerns 
at the effect such a debacle could 
have on the success of the private 
fina nce initiative, a scheme that 
encourages private money to be 
invested in public projects. 

Downing Street yesterday 
i n si sted that the lottery was a spe- 
cial case because of the impact 


public concerns could have on 
ticket sales. The government’s 
intervention should not be seen as 
a precedent for interference with 
other private sector companies. 

"The Department of National 
Heritage was trying to protect the 
lottery and the government will 
not make a habit of getting 
involved in the perfectly legitimate 
activities of private companies," 
said an official. 

Downing Street yesterday denied 
that any pressure had been put on 
Mr Chris Smith, the heritage secre- 
tary, to soften his line pointing out 
that criticism of the bonuses was 
initiated by Mr Tony Blair, the 


prime minister, who expressed 
“outrage". "But the prime minister 
wanted to ensure that there was no 
question of government breaking 
the contract car arrangements pre- 
viously entered into ” an official 
said. 

Mr Smith said he was very 
pleased at Camelofs response to 
his proposals and accepted "the 
commitment mailt in good faith" 
by the main Camelot directors to 
donate money from their 1997 
bonuses to charities. "I think that 
can give the public confidence that 
this is a genuine offer and not just 
a token gesture," Mr Smith said. 
He added that a line could now be 


Central bank raises interest rate 


By Robert Chote 
and George Graham 

The Bank of Kngland raised 
its official dealing rate a 
quarter point to 6J5 per cent, 
exercising its new powers 
over UK interest rates for 
the first time and prov oking 
complaints from industry 
that it was tightening the 
screw on Britain's already 
hard-pressed export sector. 

The three biggest mort- 
gage lenders, Halifax, Abbey 
National and Cheltenham & 
Gloucester, responded imme- 
diately, raising the cost of 
home loans by a slightly 
greater 0.35 of a percentage 


point But other lenders 
back, apparently reflecting 
differing strategies in an 
increasingly competitive 
market 

Following its inaugural 
meeting, the Bank's mone- 
tary policy committee con- 
cluded that "this action to 
tighten the monetary stance, 
taken with the aim of meet- 
ing the government's infla- 
tion target offers the best 
chance of achieving contin- 
ued growth in output and 
employment at a sus tainab le 
pace". 

The financial futures mar- 
ket predicts that rates will 
rise by a farther half-point 


to 7 per cent by the year-end. 

The Bank acknowledged 
that the committee faced a 
dilemma because of the 
strength of sterling. The 
strong pound is depressing 
demand for exports - espe- 
cially TnawiT fa Hnn aa - while 
buoyant cnnsnimur spending 
is feeding inflationary 
pressures in the service sec- 
tor. 

The Bank believes that it 
is essential to slow the pace 
of domestic spending gro wth 
to keep inflation under con- 
trol - even if this means 
more pain for exporters. But 
some economists recommend 
tax increases in next 


month's Budget to restrain 
consumer spending without 
hitting exports. 

"This further increase in 
base rates is unhelpful,” said 
Mr Alan Armftage, head of 
economics at the Engineer- 
ing Employers' Federation. 

The Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry said it was dis- 
appointed by the timing of 
the move. It would have pre- 
ferred the Bank to wait until 
after the Budget an July 2. 

The handful of mm-t gagy 
lenders that have remained 
as mutual building societies 
made no immediate move 
yesterday. Mr John Dawson, 
general manager of the 


Skipton building society, 
said it was not surprising 
that newly converted Halifax 
should want to raise savings 
rates to keep customers 
who were now free to 
move after receiving their 
Shares. 

But Mr John Wrigles- 
worth, director of invest- 
ment strategy at the mutual 
Braiffbrd & Bfagiey, said tire 
mortgage rate Increase by 
the big three lenders 
"smacks of marg in widen- 
ing". 

Editorial Comment, Page 6; 

Currencies, Page 9; 

London stocks. Page 17 


drawn under the affair. 

Apart from the payments to 
charity from the 1997 bonuses, 
Camelot, in line with its earlier 
offer, will pay a sum equivalent to 
the 1996 tranche to the "good 
cause” recipients of lottery fund- 
ing. 

In addition, from April this year, 
Camelot will start, far the first 
time, to pay interest to the good 
causes arising from a shortfall in 
the prizes being paid out. Sir 
George Russefi, chairman of Came- 
lot, yesterday es tima ted the 

amount involved as £24m between 
now and the end of Camelofs 
licence in 2001. 


Outcry 

forces 

derivative 

rule 

change 


Solar homes project offers savings 

Sun shines 
on housing 
initiative 


By Michael Peel 

The sun shone on cue 
yesterday as Britain's first 
solar social housing was 
unveiled In Silvertown, an 
estate in the heart of Lon- 
don's Docklands. 

Greenpeace, the environ- 
mental pres s ure group, paid 
the £8,500 solar panel instal- 
lation costs for each of the 
homes, which are owned by 
the Peabody Trust, and 
house Londoners on low 
incomes. 

Greenpeace said the pan- 
els would allow the house- 
holds to save about a third 
on an annual electricity bill 
of £200. “We would like to 
see it as the first of many 
such schemes but that’s in 
the hands of the govern- 
ment," said Mr Marcus 
Rand, climate campaigner 
for Greenpeace. 

“There is the resource to 
develop up to two-thirds of 
oar electricity requirements 
from solar energy If we 
adopt It wholesale in our 
towns and cities.” 

Mr Rand said Britain was 
lagging behind countries 


such as Japan, which aims 
to have 70,000 solar homes 
within five years. 

But politicians and Indus- . 
trialists have recently been 
looking with renewed inter- 
est at solar power as an 
alternative energy source to 
fossil fuels. Its viability had 
been questioned because of 
high capital costs. 

Mr Michael Meacher, the 
environment minister, said 
before the election that' 
solar power ''was^iuaenta«. 
Hy absent" iA the' Ufc Mi^ 
John Browne, chief execu- 
tive of British Petroleum, 
said last month that BP 
aimed in the next decade to 
increase its sales of solar 
energy equipment tenfold to 
$lbn. 

But the residents gathered 
to watch Silvertown go solar 
remained dubious about the 
drive to develop power from 
the sun. T think it’s a great 
idea," said Mr Chris 
Phillips, an unemployed 
driver. 

“But good ideas take so 
long to take off. The govern- 
ment are too slow about 
these things.” 



Solar panels go up in Silvertown: they are expected to cut electricity bills by a third 


Windfalls bring boost to travel industry 


By S cheh erazade 
Danoshkhu. Leisure 
Industries Correspondent 

Mr Douglas Marsh, a postman 
working in London, has just spent 
£2,000 on a family holiday to Florida 
thanks to the £1,400 windfall he 
received from the Alliance & Leices- 
ter building society when it . con- 
verted to a bank in April. 

Ms Frances Davidson, a graphic 
designer, is planning to spend her 
£1,000 Halifax windfall on a shopping 
spree in Cannes. 

“Halifax couldn't have timed it 
better," she said. “I’m going to 
Cannes next week and rm going to 
sashay into Thierry Mugler on the 
Crolssotte and buy a leather jacket" 

The travel Industry is enjoying _ a 
good year thanks to the economic 


upturn, a rise in consumer confi- 
dence and £20bn of building society 
windfalls. The travel industry’s fight 
for a larger slice of the payouts 
began last month when it put sum- 
mer 1998 holidays on sale - the earli- 
est brochure launch in the indus- 
try’s history. 

This week Halifax, which was the 
UK’s largest society, increased the 
wealth of one-in-slx adults by an 
average of £2,400 when it floated on 
the stock market. That bonanza is 
set to continue as Norwich Union, 
the insurer, and Woolwich, the 
building sodky, come to the market 
within the next four weeks. - 

Mr Mike Beaumont head of com- 
mercial at Thomas Cook, the high 
street travel, agent, said that the 
group's holiday sales last week 
jumped by 9 per emit compared with 


the same time last year from a 2 per 
cent increase the previous week. 
“We think the windfalls are having 
an effect” said Mr Beaumont "but 
since Halifax members who sold 
their shares will have only just got 
their money, well have a better idea 
next week.” 

Mr Peter^ Shanks, commercial 
dfrector at Going Places, the UK's 
second largest travel agency chain, 
said that some people spent their 
windfall before receiving the 
money. 

“We’ve benefited already because 
a lot of people have booked and put 
down a deposit in the knowledge 
that they will have the money when 
it comes to paying in folL” 

Thomson, the UK’s largest tour 
operator, expected much more to 
come. "People have got money to 


spend and they are spending it We 
are optimistic that the full impact of 
the windfalls will come in the next 
six mowthfi by driving through holi- 
day sales for the back end of 97 and 
summer 98." 

Sales of summer holidays are 
12 per cent higher than this time last 
year and the industry expects the 
market to be up by about 6 per emit 
at the end of the summer. Travel 
agents say that people are buying 
more expensive holidays. “Many 
people are using their windfall for 
the long-haul holiday that they’ve 
been dreaming about,” said one 
travel agent. 

Sales of short-break holidays are 
also doing well, partly because wind- 
fall beneficiaries who have already 
booked their main holiday are able 
to afford a second one 


By George Graham, 

Banking Correspondent 

The Bank Of TBn glwnrt has 
bowed to an outcry from 
Investment bankers and 
agreed to change the way 
It plans to treat credit 
derivatives when assessing 
bonks* capital adequacy. 

Credit de ri va ti ves are new 
products which allow banks 
to pass on the risk that a 
customer might default an a 
loan, and regulators are stiD 
feeling their way on how 
they should be handled. 

Investment banks were 
alarmed last year by a Bank 
proposal to treat credit 
default swaps, one of the 
most common forms of 
credit derivati v es, as analo- 
gous to bank guarantees, 
rather than as tradable 
products. 

The Rank was worried 
that b anks did not yet know 
enough about the way credit 
default swaps behaved to be 
able to price them accu- 
rately, and at first wanted 
banks to hold them on then- 
banking book, rather than 
their trading book. 

After criticism from trade 
associations and several 
individual banks it has now 
been persuaded that most 
credit default swaps should 
be allowed on to the trading 
book, which in most cases 
means that they are treated 
more flexibly for capital 
adequacy purposes. 

In a letter to banks and 
associations which had com- 
mented on its earlier propose 
als, the Bank this week said 
it was “helpful to have mar- 
ket support for amending 
the interim capital treat- 
ment in this way, in spite at 
increases in the capital 
charges which may result 
under the current capital 
framework”. 

The changes bring the 
Bank into line with the 
more flexible treatment pro- 
posed last month by the 
Securities and Futures 
Authority, which oversees 
investment banking and 
broking activities in the UK. 

In some respects default 
swaps function like an 
insurance policy. A bank 
pays an wiMiranm premium 
covering a particular band 
or loan to another bank, 
which promisee to pay up 
the foil value of the loan if 
the borrower defaults. 

But the contract s fo r 
credit derivatives are struc- 
tured in a way that ma kes 
them easily traded, u nHfce a 
bank loan. The UK is ahead 
of other countries in 
devising a trading book 
treatment for credit deriva- 
tives. 

A survey by the British 
Bankers’ Association sug- 
gests the London credit 
derivatives market now 
involves contracts covering 
$20bn (£l2^bn) estimated to 
be about half the world mar- 
ket 


Tories’ forthright pro-European gains ground 

The former chancellor has had a surge of support from activists in his bid for party leadership 

rinrke successor was chosen. Although Mr Clarke is pie said they would back Mr Is getting support from ings with members had 
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M r Kenneth Clarke, 
who was chancel- 
lor of the exche- 
quer In the last years of the 
Conservative government, is 
enjoying a sudden and pow- 
erful surge of support from 
party activists In his bid to 
succeed Mr John Major as 
party leader, according to a 
survey conducted by the 
Financial Times. 

Although MPs have been 
led to believe that activists 
backed Mr William Hague, 
the 36-year-oW former chief 
minister for Wales, constitu- 
ency chiefs across England 
appear to be switching sup- 
port to Mr Clarite. Mr Major 
said alter his government 
lost the general election on 
May 1 that he would quit the 
party leadership as soon as a 


successor was chosen. 
Although the party’s 164 
MPs are the only people 
enfranchised in the leader- 
ship election, heads of local 
Conservative associations 
will form the bulk of the 900 
people who take part in an 
informal poll to be published 
on Tuesday morning. 

FT writers have tried to 
gauge the views of activists 
at constituency level by con- 
tacting more than 100 chair- 
men and chairwomen in con- 
stituencies won by the 
Conservatives in the general 
election on May 1. 

Of the 87 association heads 
who responded to the sur- 
vey. 36 said they would like 
to see Mr Clarke replace Mr 
Major as leader, while 21 
supported Mr Hague. 


Although Mr Clarke is 
admired by many MBs for 
his forthright style and 
swashbuckling manner, 
many activists have been 
cynical far years about what 
they see as his pro-European 
views on Europe and his 
arrogant style. But the views 
of party chairmen and chair- 
women in constituency asso- 
ciations all over England 
paper to be undergoing a 
sea-change. 

Five chairmen said they 
would bade Mr Peter Lflley. 
the former social security 
secretary, with four giving 
their support to Mr John 
Redwood, who unsuccess- 
fully challenged Mr Major 
for the leadership in 
1995. 

Two chairmen in our sam- 


ple said they would back Mr 
Michael Howard, the ex- 
home secretary, while 19 
qaid they had not yet made 
up their minfle how to vote. 

The survey is another 
strong indication that Mr 
Cfcufee should do well in the 
first ballot of the Tory lead- 
ership contest next week. 
Many Conservative MPs will 
consult their constituency 
association leaders this 
weekend. 

The responses received by 
the FT will trigger new fears 
among rigfrtwing MPs that 
Mr Clarke is building up 
unstoppable momentum in 
his hid for the party leader- 
ship. 

Particularly worrying for 
some rightwing candidates 
will be- signs that Mr Clarke 


is getting support from 
chairmen whose awn MPs 
are associated with his rival 
camps. 

Among the Tory MPs 
whose local chairmen now 
look set to back Mr Clarke 
are Mr Tbn Coffins, one of 
the Tn a nag wa nf Mr Mlrhapl 
Howard’s campaign; Mr 
John Townend, a dose ally 
of Mr Redwood; and Mr 
Andrew Lansley and Sir 
Michael Spicer, both also 
supporters of Mr Howard. 

Mr Redwood also appears 
to have little support in 
Chingford & Woodford 
Green, where the local MP, 
Mr Iain Duncan-Smith. is the 
manager of his campaign. 

Here, Mr Reg Woda, the 
const! taeney ehnirnrum, said 
♦Ha* tViygo consultative meet- 


ings with members had 
failed to produce enough 
support far Mr Redwood - 
and that “a lot of our mem- 
bers think Mr Clarke is the 
best choice and has the best 
chance of bringing the party 
together." ^ 

On Thursday night Mr Lil- 
ley tried to broaden bis own 
appeal in the run up to the 
contest by modifying his 
longstanding opposition to a 
single European currency. 

Delivering a lecture In 
London, Mr Lilley said he 
maintained strong objections 
on constitutional grounds to 
a sin g l e currency. 

James Blitz 
Jimmy Burns 
Liam Haltigan 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


US boost for 
Ulster plant 

; Seagate Technology, the US data technology company, is 
to double the size of its Londonderry wafer fabrication 
plant investing; a further £l49m ($243m) to create 1,125 
jobs during the next five years.. 


computer disc drives and tape drives and has operations 
in 22 countries with worldwide sales of S9bn, is now the 
largest US p*oy in Northern Ireland. Its expansion 
w?rterifmy the cantmmag business confidence in the 
province. The UK government is to provide 239.4m. The 
facility will be operational in December 1996, by when the 
company will be employing 2J200 research, manufactur- 
ing, and technical staff 

Seag ate is the world's le ading supplier of magnetic 
recording hesnfo pf enning mn rfl than 300m units a year 
and accounting for 20 per cent of world supply. The Deny 
plant, located on the aptly named Disc Drive, is a pivotal 
part of Seagate's global operation, with production 
shipped to Penang in Malaysia where it is used in the 
assembly of products for the consumer electronics Indus- 
try. The company also employs 1,400 people in Clon m el in 
the Irish Republic arid is in negotiations with the Irish 
authorities about a £4D0m gyg anfigiH investment in Cork 
to ynnkft disc drives. John Murray Broun 

■ LLOYD’S 

Chairman to limit his liability 

Sir David Rowland, chairman of Lloyd’s, admitted yester- 
day that he personally was no longer prepared to risk 
trading at the insurance market with unlimited liability. 
When he retires at the end of this year be will switch to 
limited liability. 

“Although I believe that the risk of serious loss is 
unUkety, it is real," Sir David told several hundred Names 
- whose personal assets have traditionally backed the 
insurance market - in. a valedictory speech at Lloyd’s 
annual meeting in London. “Unlimited personal liability 
has been shown to mean exactly what it says, and I no 
longer believe that the substantial advantages of that 
method of trading ahmitfl Wind us to its possible conse- 
quences," lie said. 

ffis ramrmentB struck at the heart of a fierce debate 
which has split Lloyd's since the completion of a recovery 
plan last year. Managing agents running syndicates have 
strengthened ties with the corporate capital that has 
flooded into Lloyd’s over recent years. Many want the fall- 
ing numbers of Names to convert their participation on 
syndicates into shares in businesses with permanent capi- 
tal. But other Names prefer the high returns and tax 
advantages of unlimit ed liability. Christopher Adams 

■ CIVIL JUSTICE 

Barclays head to review reforms 

Lord Irvine, the Lord Chancellor, yesterday appointed Sir 
Peter Middleton, deputy chairman of Barclays Bank, to 
cany out a valuefor-maney review cf the Conservatives’ 
civil justice and legal aid reforms . 

Sir Peter, a former permanent secretary to the Trea- 
sury, will deliver preliminary finding s to Lord Irvine by 
the of September. The Lord Chancellor, the head of 
the judiciary in En gland and Wales, said that would 
enable hyn to make “prompt decisions" in October on the 
future of the civil justice reforms proposed by Lord Woolf, 
the most senior civil judge, and the proposals for capping 
legal aid spending put forward in a government policy 
paper last summer. Sir Peter’s task will be to make 
regammendations on whether current proposals are work- 
able, whethenthey are likely to be cost-effective, priorities 
for Implementation and possible alternatives. Robert Rice 

■ CONSTRUCTION 

Fourth quarter of output growth 

Construction output rose L4 per cent in the first three 
months of the year compared with the final quarter of 
1996, its fourth consecutive quarterly increase. Compared 
with the first three months of last year, the output rise 
was 3.7 per cent according to the environment depart- 
ment's seasonally adjusted figures which are at constant 
prices. 

The figures were welcomed by Mr Nick Raynsford. con- 
struction minister, who said: “The sustained increase in 
output combined with the general growth in new orders 
shows that the construction industry is slowly moving in 
the right direction." Andrew Taylor 

■ PROFESSORS 

Women still vastly outnumbered 

Female professors are still vastly outnumbered by their 
male counterparts in British universities, according to a 
survey. While women now take up haw the places on most 
university degree courses only 8 per cent cf British profes- 
sors are f ema l e . The study also reveals that the older uni- 
versities such as Oxford and Cambridge are proving tha 
most resistant to sexual equality. 

Two new universities are at the top of a 1995-96 league 
compiled for the Times Higher Education Supplement 
Sooth Bank, London, and Oxford Brookes said one in 
three professors are women. Oxford has just 15 women 
out of a total of 232 professors, and at Cambridge female 
professors represent only 5JI per cent of the total. The 
University of Plymouth came bottom of the table with 
only one female professor compared to 43 men. By sub- 
ject, female professors are most likely to be found in med- 
icine. education and Hbrarianship. 

■ LATE PAYMENT 

Consultation paper to be issued 

Mrs Barbara Roche, the UK minister for small Anns, yes- 
terday said the gover nm ent would shortly issue a consul- 
tation paper to consult on plans to introduce a. statutory 
right to I nt erest cm 1atp payment. Claiming that some 
80 per cent of companies had been shown in an opinion 
poll to want the legislation. Mrs Roche said the govern- 
ment was “determined to end the culture of late payment 
which stops so many small firms from growing”. 

Earlier this week, Mrs Roche revealed that a survey 
conducted by the previous Conservative government had 
shown that a majority of small business org anisations 
consulted at the time opposed a statutory right of interest 
bill. In a written reply to parliament, she said 54 organisa- 
tions with small companies in their mwnhprwhip 
responded to the 1996 review and that 22 favoured a statu- 
tory right to interest while 32 were against. James Blitz 

m AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 

Scottish centre confirmed 

The UK government has confirmed plans for a £230m 
($375m) air traffic control centre at Prestwick in Ayre- 
shfre, Scotland, safeguarding 700 jobs. The centre was 
first mooted before last month’s general election but has 
been threatened by the government’s vow to review all 
private finance projects. Yesterday. Mr Gavin Strang; the 
transport mini ster, swept away any doubts during a visit 
to the present air traffic control centre. He said: “I am 
pleased to be able to confirm that the new Scottish Centre 
for Air Traffic Control win be bmlt at Prestwick. It should 
be operational by the year 2001 or 2002.” He added ft was 
“good for jobs, good for the aviation industry, and good 
for Scotland". 
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Bank takes 
the lead 


They're off! The Bank of 
England's monetary policy com- 
™ttee gave the pouters just 
*&ey expected yesterday 
®«er its first canter round the 
Treasury's old course. 

h® decision to raise base 
interest rates by a quarter of a 
Percentage point to 65 per cent 
would be exactly true to form, 
except that it has none. It began 
life only a month ago, when the 
Bank was given operational 
independence over monetary 
Policy. The Bank has been say- 
ing since last summer that it 
believes rates should rise to 
choke off inflationary pressures. 

But there was no knowing 
whether the four distinguished 
economists co-opted on to its 
new committee would agree. 
The first indications of how the 
new members might influence 
the Bank will not be available 
until July 16. -when the minutes 
of the first meeting will be 
released. 

Even though the outcome of 
this meeting was modest, so 
predictable that sterling 
scarcely reacted, it was still an 
event of historic significance. 
Anyone who doubts this might 
glance across to F rankf urt, 
where the battle of two giants 
over a horde of gold ended this 
week in victory for the German 
Bundesbank and a humiliation 
for Chancellor Helmut Kohl's 
government. 

That battle, over the revalua- 
tion of Germany's gold reserves, 
might be thought a for remove 
from the more modest objec- 
tives of the Bank of England - 
to achieve an Inflation target of 
25 per cent However the Bund- 
esbank’s victory showed the 
importance of gaining prestige 
and popularity with the public. 
It is hard to imagine citizens 
marching in the streets to sup- 
port the Bank of England as a 
champion of honest money, but 
the events In Germany this 
week show that it could happen, 
one day. 

Inflation outlook 

Indeed, provided that the new 
monetary committee is not 
diluted with government place- 
men. conflict would seem inevi- 
table sooner or later. In Ger- 
many, there have been about a 
dozen big arguments since the 
second world war. most of 
which the bank won. In Britain, 
the first flexing of muscles may 
be over the forthcoming budget 
ou July 2. The Bank does not 
make public- its advice to the 
Chancellor on fiscal policy. But 
in setting interest rates, the 
Bank must obviously consider 
the government's deficit as well 


as the state of the economy and 

the infla tion outlook. 

It is a one-way bet that the 
Bank thinks public borrowing is 
too high. The economy is st31 
growing font - by 1 per cent in 
the first quarter, industrial pro- 
duction is rising, despite the 20 
per cent appreciation of sterling 
since the start of last year. The 
Halifax led the way to bumper 
windfalls for the public as build- 
ing societies turn themselves 
into banks. Its 7.6m members 
and savers received shares 
worth an average of £2,200. 
much more than expected. The 
total of such windfalls is now 
thought likely to exceed £28bn, 
and there is growing evidence 
that a significant proportion 
will be spent, adding perhaps 2 
per cent to an already buoyant 
domestic consumption. 

Skills shortages 

Strong demand combined 
with continued falls In unem- 
ployment is resulting in skins 
shortages. A recent survey 
showed that 66 per cent of ser- 
vice sector firms are now exper- 
iencing recruitment difficulties. 

From these and similar data, 
two related conclusions can be 
drawn: first, that the economy 
is in danger of moving into an 
inflationary boom, as happened 
when Lord Lawson was chancel- 
lor a decade ago; second, despite 
the L65m unemployed, the econ- 
omy may now be running at 
close to full capacity. 

The Bank met the inflation- 
ary threat with yesterday's rise 
in interest rates, the third step 
since last summer in its pro- 
gressive squeeze. It will need to 
do more. How much will depend 
on the Treasury’s view of the 
business cycle. If the economy 
is indeed at the top of the wave, 
this year's borrowing ts too 
high. It was forecast by the 
Treasury in November to be 
£29bn: more recent estimates 
suggest around £15bn or less. 
This is still too high, if the 
country is to avoid the risk of 
deep deficits In the next down- 
turn. 

Central banks, even with a 
limited monetary remit, cannot 
help taking a broad view of 
financial stability and prudence. 
This time round, the Bank will 
probably keep its criticisms 
muted, partly because of the 
improving state of public 
finances and partly because the 
rules of engagement are not yet 
clear. 

And of course if this govern- 
ment really does stick to its 
financial targets as promised, 
the Old Lady will have little to 
do but keep on smiling. 



Helmut Kohl’s coalition has been left badly weakened and out of 
public favour after its losing confrontation with the Biindesbank 


M r Joschka 
Fischer, the 
leader of Ger- 
many’s opposi- 
tion Green party 

in the Bundestag, the country’s 
lower house of parliament, has 
slipped effortlessly into the role 
of Beau’s Cassandra. 

Four months ago, be accurately 
captured the political mood when 
he adapted Wagner and spoke of 
a Kanzlerd&mmerung, a twilight 
period for Chancellor Helmut 
KohL This week, co-sponsoring a 
motion to sack Mr Theo Waigel, 
the finance minister, Mr Fischer 
declared: “We are at the end of a 
coalition and at the end of the 
Kohl era.” 

Mr Fischer was the only oppo- 
sition speaker to make the chan- 
cellor wince during Wednesday's 
four-hour Bundestag debate. 
Although Mr Kohl's coalition c£ 
centrist Christian parties and 
market-oriented Free Democrats 
lata* defeated the bid to oust Mr 
Waigel, theirs was a hollow vic- 
tory. The vote secured an extra 
lease of life for the government 
but did nothing to solve the polit- 
ical impasse at the heart of 
Europe's largest econo my . 

Indeed, the extraordinary 
events of the past two weeks in 
tririch Mr Waigel sought first to 
use a revaluation of the Bundes- 
bank’s gold reserves to help meet 
the conditions for European eco- 
nomic and monetary union this 
year, only to back down in the 
face of massive protest from the 
central bank, the public and his 
own backbenchers, have dealt 
the government a lasting blow. 

Mr Belner Geissler, a senior 
figure in Mr Kohl's Christian 
Democratic Union, said yesterday 
that the government had made a 
“strategic mistake” and suffered 
a “loss of authority” by becoming 
embroiled In the row with the 
Bundesbank, which is one of Ger- 
many’s few revsed institutions. 
His words were echoed by Mr 
Roland Koch, GDU leader in the 
state parliament of Hesse and 
one of the party's up-and-coming 
leaders. 

The coalition, which came to 
power in. 1982 with the promise of 
restoring sound economic man- 
agement and healthy public 
finances, has sacrificed its repu- 
tation for financial competence. 
An opinion poll in the newspaper 
Die Woche showed that 71 per 
cent of voters believe the govern- 
ment can no longer solve Ger- 
many's financial problems. Just 
over half thought Mr Waigel 
should go. 

Only 37 per cent thought Ger- 
many could meet the criteria for 
the Emu enshrined in the 1982 
Maastricht treaty, while 71 per 
cent said that Germany should 
not bind itself to the planned 
starting date of January i 1999 
for the launch of the euro, the 
single currency. 

During a fortnight in which 
political taboos have crumbled, 
there have been renewed calls to 
delay the euro. While Mr Kohl 



again pledged that Germany 
would do an in its power to meet 
the timetable and criteria for 
Emu, Mr Gerhard Schroder, the 
prime minister of Lower Saxony 
and the opposition Social Demo- 
crat politician credited with the 
best chance of defeating Mr Kohl 
in next year's general election, 
advised its “controlled postpone- 
ment”. Mr Edmund StoCber, the 
Christian Social Union prime 
minister of Bavaria, cautioned 
that , "keeping to the timetable at 
all costs was not the sign of a 
good European”. 

The unravelling of the govern- 
ment's authority persuaded Mr 
Kohl to break a long-established 
convention of never interv ening 
in German politics from abroad. 
On Monday, In a speech to a 
bankers' conference in Switzer- 
land, he tried to calm the furore 
over the gold issue. 

Back home, the chancellor 
faced mounting unrest in the 
CDU and Mr Waigel 's CSU. Late 
last week, a young CDU Bundes- 
tag member, Mr Jfirgen August!- 
nowitz, dared to blight his politi- 
cal fixture by announcing that he 
would vote against the govern- 
ment if it went ahead with Its 
plans to revalue the Bundesbank 
gold and transfer the resulting 
capital gain to Bonn this year. 

On Monday, before news of Mr 
Waigel’s retreat over gold, there 
was, for the first time, open criti- 
cism of the finance minister from 
among his 50 CSU MBs in Bonn. 

The atmosphere was sullen 
when Mr Kohl and Mr Waigel 
met the CDU/CSU parliamentar- 


ians on Tuesday. The MPs stayed 
silent when Mr Waigel 
announced that he was an the 
way to a solution of his differ- 
ences with the Bundesbank. 
According to participants, the 
longest and loudest applause 
came after Mr Kohl told the MPs; 
”1 know what it is tike. You go 
back to your constituency parties 
and they ask you just one thing. 
What is this crap yon are getting 
up to in Bonn?” 

I f Mr Kohl could answer 
that question, he might be 
able to look to a better 
future. But this week’s 
parliamentary vote solved 
none of his government's 
problems. 

The leaders of the coalition will 
meet again next week in. a 
renewed effort to fill a gap of at 
least DM20bn ($lL7bn) in this 
year’s federal budget and a simi- 
lar hole in budget plans, for next 
year. Two meetings in ,36 hours 
this week faffed to solve a finan- 
cial crisis caused by a ‘large and 
growing shortfall of forecast tax 
revenues and the huge extra 
costs of greater than expected 
unemployment 

In the words of Mr Geissler, the 
coalition is “stuck in homemade 
traps” that prevent a resolution 
of the budget problems. The 
small FDP, which relaunched 
itself as a tax-cutting party last . 
year, bound Itself at its recent 
annual congress in Wiesbaden to 
veto tax Increases as a way out of 
the budget mess. 

The CSU, in a position reaf- 


firmed by Mr Waigel on Thurs- 
day, has ruled out all but a small 
increase in public borrowing 
through its insistence -that the . 
limit imposed on public deficits 
by the Maastricht treaty* should 
be interpreted strictly as "3D per 
cent” of gross domestic product . 
~ Mr Geissler exempted the CDU 
from his critique of homemade 
blockages. But the party's strong 
left wing, of which he is a promi- 
nent nfamber, has so far refused 
to allow si gnificant cuts in social 
spending, in part an the Justified 
grounds that such proposals 
would be blocked in the Bundes- 
rat, the second chamber where 
stales controlled by the opposi- 
tion have a majority. 

This Week, Mr Waigel 
announced that- all federal expen- 
diture projects of more than ■ 
DMlm would require his special 
permission. The measure sounds 
draconian, but coalman- experts 
doubt whether it will save, more 
than DMZbn this year. ■ " 

. Mr Waigel, encouraged by .the 
FDP, is-^seeking salvation _ in- 
increased privatisation. Selling 
assets ranging Aram Deutsche 
TBlekom -shares to a part of the 
nation’s strategic oil reserve may 
help the minister craft a 1998 
budget that conforms with the 
constitutional requirement that 
federal borrowing must not 
exceed investment. But it will 
hot help meet the Maastricht def- 
icit criterion. 

Past German coalitions have 
broken up in such conditions of 
stalemate. For the moment, , this 
looks unlikely. Mr Oskar Lafon- 


taine, SPD : - leader, this week 
ruled out a so-called “grand coali- 
tion" with the 'CDH-CSU because 
of the government’s attempts to 
cut social benefits. The FDP, in 
its . present tax-cutting mode, 
could not coalesce with the SPD. 
There has been a suggestion that 
the FDP might pull its three min- 
isters out of the cabinet and cam- 
paign ahead of next year’s gen- 
eral election for radical policies 
to cut taxes and” spending while 
leaving Mr Kohl with a minority 
government. 

Mr Michael CHos, leader of the 
CSU MPs In Bonn, dismisses 
such notions: 1 don’t take the 
suicide threats of the FDP seri- 
ously any mare. It is like a carp 
threatening to throw Itself on 
land.” 

The coalition has until July 10 
to show it can escape its worst 
crisis: that is when the cabinet is 
due to agree, the federal budget 
for next year. But surviving the 
next five weeks offers no assur- 
ance that Mr Kohl can revive his 
gOY0mmant*sfertimfiS or retrieve 
the authority lost through Mr 
Waigel’s bungled assault on the 
Bundesbank's gold. 

The summer break will be fol- 
lowed by 12 months of elections, 
with state polls in Hamburg, 
Lower Saxony, Sachsen Anhalt 
and Bavaria preceding the gen- 
eral election on September 27 
next year. A year dominated by 
the hustings is an unpromising 
environment in which to push 
through vital reforms and recap- 
ture a lost reputation for eco- 
nomic competence- - 
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Trade and human rights complexities 


From Mr Demid Cordon- 
Sir. Professor Jag-dish Bhag- 
wati is correct In asserting 
(“Short on trade vision”, June 3) 
both the need for the Clinton 
administ ration to articulate a 
coherent policy promoting global 
free trade, and the importance oF 
pursuing non-trade goals, such as 
environmental and labour con- 
cerns, outside of trade negotia- 
tions. Our perennial debate 
gRai-trUng most favoured nation 
status for China to the very legit- 
imate human rights issues has 


served neither interest 

Unfortunately, establishing an 
effective “dual track” policy is 
more complicated than Bhagwati 
submits. His proposal to pursue 
the social agenda “energetically” 
outside trade agreements lacks 
credibility and vigour. Is there 
really no better way other than 
to “enhance research capabilities 
at the International Labour 
Organisation and UniceT? Politi- 
cally, this proposal is a non- 
starter. 

The human rights, environ- 


mental and labour communities 
will not and should not be 
enticed into withdrawing from 
the trade debate in exchange for 
installing several new PhDs at 
the UN. A more muscular forum 
for addressing these Issues must 
be found. 

David Gordon, 
director, 

US programme, 

Overseas Development Council, 
1875 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 
Washington DC, US 


Real match needed to aid women’s tennis 


From Mr G.S. Jackson. 

Sir, The reason that the 
women's t en nis game is in “some 
trouble financially” (Weekend 
FT: “The quest to perform a feat 

of day", May 31/June 1) is crystal 
dear to anyone with the time to 
watch it: it is mostly a joke. 
Unlike in the men’s game, only 

about six of the 500 listed women 

players can give each other a real 
Twatnh This is evident in tourna- 
ment after tournament when the 


real action starts only with the 
semi-, and sometimes the quar- 
ter-finals. The rest of the rounds 
are one 6-1. frO yawn after 
another for these six players. 

If I were the tournament direc- 
tor, I would ban any woman 
player with a world rating 
greater than 16, and start the 
tournament with only the top 16. 

The women would also have to 
play five-set matches so as to 
earn the ridiculously high prize 


money that they get Or, I would 
cut their prizes to a quarter of 
the men's prizes for three set 
matches. Until the women can 
put on the same land of tennis 
show that the men do. their game 
will go deeper and deeper into 
“some trouble financially". 

GJS. Jackson, 

PO Box 337, 

E- 1.7487 Emporia Brava, 

Girona, Spain 


Contr adic tion in stand on labour 


VamyBeU. 
reported (“ETJ part- 

e over Blair”, May 24/ 

insistence of the prime 
Fony Blair, in his first 
summit, on flexible 
rkets. This fits with the 
ity assigned by the new 
unent to completion of 
market and its “four 
of movement in goods, 
apital and labour. 
□ately r these laudable 


aims are in direct contradiction 
to another central plank of Mr 
Blair’s European policy: the 
retention of border controls. Such 
controls pose a grave risk to a 
(flexible) European single labour 
market, and cannot be justified 
given present patterns of secu- 
rity, drugs or immigration con- 
trol. Should the UK wish to sign 
up eventually to monetary union, 
the free movement of labour will 
become even more important, as 


and borders 

an adjustment mechanism in the 
absence of devaluation or huge 
scale fiscal transfers. 

It will be a shame if the first 
Labour government to cast aside 
trade barriers instead encourages 
labour protectionism. There are 
no borders in a single market 

Kenny Bell, 

Apdo 838-1007, 

Centro Colon. 

San Jose, Costa Rica 


Bonus move 
will alienate 
supporters 

From Mr Peter M Broom. 

Sir, I refer to the intervention 
by Chris Smith, the UK's 
national heritage secretary, in 
(he bonuses paid to directors of 
Camekrt, the lottery company. 
Such a move on directors who 
have clearly been instrumental 
in establishing a highly success- 
ful, sleaze-free and profitable 
source offends for good causes, 
risks alienating many business- 
men for the prime minister, Tony 
Blair, who have supported New 
Labour. 

Ministers can, of course, 
express a preference for a not for 
profit lottery operator, but if the 
subsequent take falls short of 
Camelot’s figures they are hand- 
ing a very easy “profit motive is 
beet” rallying cry to the opposi- 
tion. 

The attack on openly negoti- 
ated bonuses for the executive 
team, with its hint of retrospec- 
tive legislation and forcible tith- 
ing of performance payments, is 
equally unattractive to profes- 
sional managers. 

Many bonus beneficiaries vol- 
untarily give extra money to 
charity. Sir Iain Vallance, chair- 
man of BT, was a prime example 
when he was one of the early 
recipients of significant private 
sector bemuses from what had 
been a low-paying and low-perfor- 
mance nationalised monopoly. 

Peter M. Brown, 

Top Pay Research Group, 

9 Savoy Street, 

London WC2E QBA. 

UK 
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Woman in the News • Martine Aubry 

Madame Emploi gets to work 

David Buchan on the jobs challenge facing the number two in the French cabinet 


M rs Martine 
Aubry 
expresses her 
intentions 
forcefully. "We must roll up 
our sleeves to create the 
recovery we want as speed- 
ily as possible and to get the 
country moving again." 

The sleeve-rolling image is 
one that the 46-year-old 
workaholic, who has hwvwne 
number two in the new 
French cabinet of Mr Lionel 
Jospin, used frequently dur- 
ing France’s recent election 
campaign. And it is one 
which, as “Madame Emploi** 
- she has pledged to subor- 
dinate everything, even to 
some extent European eco- 
nomic and monetary union , 
to job creation - she must 
now turn into reality. 

Mrs Autry's high position 
in the new government 
partly reflects Air Jospin’s 
esteem for her. After he took 
over the Socialist party in 
1996 he offered her the num- 
ber two slot in the party. 
She turned it down, claim- 
ing insufficient political 
experience. Her refusal only 
seems to have heightened 
the Socialist leader’s regard. 

But her prominence is 
also recognition that her 
massive portfolio will play a 
big part in the government’s 


success or failure. 

Mrs Aubry takes over 
responsibility for employ- 
ment and social security, 
already combined in the pre- 
vious government of Mr 
Alain Juppe, and adds to 
this the dossier of urban 
affairs held by a separate 
minister in the former 
administration. With only 
one junior minister (in 
charge of health) reporting 
to her, she win have to wres- 
tle almost alone with the 
task of cutting France’s 
record 12.8 per cent unem- 
ployment rate and plugging 
the financial holes in Its 
welfare system. 

She had doubts about 
accepting the job. She han- 
kered after Bercy, the river- 
side fortress in eastern Paris 
that houses the finanw min- 
istry, now in the bands of 
Mr Dominique Strauss- 
Kahn. With just as wide a 
remit as Mrs Aubry, Mr 
Strauss-Kahn now also has 
industry and trade under his 
wing, in the end, Mrs Aubry 
took her sights off Bercy, on 
the understanding she will 
play a key role in economic 
policy-making. 

“We will make a very 
good tandem,” she says of 
Mr Strauss-Kahn and her- 
self But she makes no bones 


about the likelihood that 
they will tread on each oth- 
er's turf. “I am just as keen 
as him [Mr Strauss-Kahn] on 
overall control of public 
expenditure and putting 
public money to good use. 
Each of us win have compe- 
tences in the domain of the 
other.” 

In a sense, they have 
already landed each other 
with promises to keep. As 
the daughter of Mr Jacques 
Delors, the chief architect of 
Europe's single money proj- 
ect, Mrs Aubry is bound to 
be on the alert for any inten- 
tional drifting away by Mr 
Strauss-Kahn from the 
Maastricht criteria. As for 
the latter, it was largely his 
idea to write into the Social- 
ist campaign platform the 
promise to create 700,000 
posts for France's jobless 
youth. Views are mixed as 
to whether or not this tilted 
the election in the left's 
favour, but now the battle is 
won, it is largely up to Mrs 
Aubry to redeem the pledge. 

Sirs Aubry’s career equips 
her for the task. Indeed, one 
of the reasons for her hesita- 
tion this week in accepting 
her rale was that she did not 
want to be too typecast as a 
narrow employment special- 
ist In the same way. one of 


the doubts about her ability 
to act as vice-premier during 
any absence of Mr Jospin 
was that she has no ministe- 
rial experience outside the 
labour ministry. 

It was to this unfashion- 
able ministry that she went 
after passing out of the elite 

Ecole National e d’AdminiS- 

tration in 1975. There she 
stayed, almost without a 
break until going to run per- 
sonnel relations for the 
Pechiney aluminium group 
in 198941. Out of this rela- 
tive obscurity she was 
plucked by then Prime Min- 
ister Edith Cres son to be 
labour minister, a job she 
lost In the conservative 
landslide of 1993. 

Four years later, however, 
it is a broad er-gauge Mrs 
Aubry who returns to the 
labour ministry. “1 see this 
ministry with a new eye. 
because I think we have 
learnt the lessons of 1993. 
We have all-in France like 
abroad - underestimated 
the fact we need new reme- 
dies to create employment," 
she says. 

She is certainly dismissive 
of past efforts on unemploy- 
ment, Including her own, 
which were confined to giv- 
ing those in the dole queue a 
traitement social, reshuffling 


ftpd reclassifying the jobless 
within the unemployment 
system. In 199243. for 
■instance, Mrs Aubry got the 
ANPE unemployment offices 
around the country to inter- 
view and place in makeshift 
jobs no fewer than 1m 
people who had been out of 
a job fin* more than a year, 
only to find at a time of 
deepening recession that 
another lm people had 
fallen into the category of 
the long-term unemployed. 

But what are the "new 
remedies"? It is still impossi- 
ble to extract from the new 
government where precisely 
its 700,000 jobs are going to 
come from - except that half 
will be in the public sector, 
working on five-year con- 
tracts and paid the mini- 
mum wage funded largely 
by retargeting existing job 
subsidies, and the other half 
will move into private sector 
job slots mainly as a result 
of a reduction in working 
time. 

Yet, Mrs Aubry gives a 
clue. In the public sector, 
she sees a mass of needs in 
health, education, housing, 
the environment for young 
people to fUL More novel, 
however, would be applica- 
tion at the national level of 
the job partnersh i p schemes 


with private companies she 
has developed since 1993 
through hear Agir (To Act) 
foundation. With members 
such as Mr Claude B£b6ar of 
Axa insurance and Mr Ant- 
oine Gui chard of Casino 
supermarkets. Agir has 
focused, with some success, 
on wooing companies back 
into urban blackspots. 

More than its precise 
details, the importance of 
the Agir experience is that 
Mrs Aubry returns to the 
labour ministry with practi- 
cal knowledge of France's 
jobs problem, coupled with 
her experience as deputy 
mayor and MP in Lille, and 
a network of business 
friends. One of this is Mr 
Jean Gandois, who hired her 
at Pechiney, was an Agir 
member, and now beads the 
Patronat employers federa- 
tion. 

Mrs Nicole Notat, leader 
of the larg est u nion federa- 
tion, the CFDT, could he 
added to this network. She 
is extremely close to Mr 
Delors and his moderate 
brand of socialism. One of 
the bravest figures in 
French politics, risking 
sometimes physical violence 
from union malcontents, 
Mis Notat has been a fighter 
for health reform and for 



workers to be paid a little friends like these from busi- 
less for working less so as to ness and unions into a new 
safeg uard their companies' new jobs partnership, Mrs 
competitiveness and capac- Aubry could make a real dif- 
ity to hire more people. Terence second time around 
By drawing allies and as labour minister. 
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Rivals line up for Fifa presidency 

Jimmy Burns and Patrick Harverson on the contest for the top job in world football 



Compromise candidate; Sepp Blatter (left) could replace bis boss Joao Havelange if the votes for other rivals are polarised 


A year from now Mr 
Joao Havelange is 
due to step down as 
president of Fifa , 
the world governing body of 
football, after 24 years In the 
job. Already the candidates 
are jostling for position to 
succeed the 81-year-old Bra- 
zilian. The most powerful 
and controversial position in 
sport is at stake, one which 
affords its occupant the 
political influence of an 
emperor. 

Under Mr Havelange Fifa 
has grown from a modestly 
sized sporting institution to 
a global organisation wield- 
ing considerable power on 
the international stage. It Is 
comparable to a fast-expand- 
ing and succ e ssful multina- 
tional corporation. 

At one level the job of 
president involves nurturing 
the interests of players, ref- 
erees and fans the world 
over, and caring for rules 
and regulations. At another 
level the president has the 
challenge of exploiting the 
business opportunities 
afforded to the world’s most 
popular sport. 

The political and commer- 
cial pressures require a com- 
bination of statesmanlike 
and entrepreneurial skills. 

The new president will be 
expected to respond to grow- 
ing calls for a more demo- 
cratic and transparent 
regime. Mr Havelange’s 
autocratic style and habit of 
manipulating Fifa's pyramid 
of internal committees - 
hand-picking members to 
strengthen his power base - 
has been increasingly critic- 
ised by members of the rul- 
ing executive committee and 
the national interests back- 
ing them. 

Whoever succeeds Mr Hav- 
elange will face a complex 
agenda. This includes the 
need to control the commer- 
cial interests that threaten 
to dictate the sport’s future, 
to limit the increasingly 


to meet the demands of foot- 
ball's emerging nations - 
such as China and the US - 
and to tackle the growing 
power of players and their 
agents. 

Mr Lennart Johansson, the 
president of Uefa, European 
football's governing body, is 
the firm favourite to ascend 
to Mr Havelange’s throne. 
As the only declared candi- 
date, the portly 67-year-old 
Swede has a bead start on 
any rivals and has been lob- 
bying hard. 

As a vice-president of Fifa 
and head of the richest and 
politically most powerful 
bloc in the organisation, he 
starts from pole position. Yet 
he is not without enemies. 
He has been criticised for 
being biased to European 
issues. 

Some say Mr Johansson 
ran sometimes undermine 
his qualities with a lack of 
resolve. "He is a very solid, 
fair guy but be sometimes 
stands on the edge and 
needs someone else to push 
him into a decision,” says 
Mr Paul Smith, a senior 
executive with IMG, the 


sports marketing organisa- 
tion. 

Mr Johansson blotted his 
copybook last year when in 
a Swedish newspaper inter- 
view he referred to Africans 
as “blackies". In spite of his 
apology, the incident dam- 
aged his standing in Africa, 
which shares with Europe 
the largest voting bloc in 
Fifa. Yet his tactical alliance 
with the African confedera- 
tion appears to have sur- 
vived. 

His criticism of Mr Have- 
lange and authorship of a 
generally well-received man- 
ifesto for football's future 
should stand him in good 
stead, as will his commercial 
acumen, displayed in help- 
ing develop the lucrative 
Uefa Champions League. 

Mr David Will, a Scottish 
vice-president of Fifa, says 
there is unanimous support 
for the Swede in Uefa. "If 
you look around the world 
there are very few people 
with his level of experience 
for dealing with Fifa. Z wQl 
be su p po r ti ng him 100 per 
cent," says Mr Wffl. 

The head of one of the four 


UK football associations 
agrees that Mr Johansson is 
Uefa’s favoured choice. 
“There will be unity in 
Europe because there is a 
general feeling that it is time 
for a European president of 
Fife,” he says. 

If Europe does not provide 
the next Fifa president, 
Africa looks to be Its nearest 
rival Mr Issa Hayatou, the 
Cameroonian president of 
the African confederation, is 
regarded as another poten- 
tial successor. 

Under bis stewardship, 
African football has come on 
In leaps and bounds, provid- 
ing compelling performances 
in the World Cup finals, and 
Nigeria’s Olympic gold 
medal last year in Atlanta. 

The 50-year-old Mr Haya- 
tou has demonstrated his 
diplomatic siring by balanc- 
ing the interests of Africa's 
vastly divergent footballing 
constituencies, and launch- 
ing an African Champions 
League, modelled on the 
European equivalent, has 
earned him the gratitude of 
the continent’s top profes- 
sional clubs. 


There is no guarantee, 
however, that Mr Hayatou 
will stand for the presidency 
next year, and there is spec- 
ulation that he may support 
Mr Johansson, on the under- 
standing that he takes over 
early next century. 

The Far East, like Africa, 
has been finding its voice in 
the football world and Mr 
Chung Mong Joan, president 
of the South Korea Football 
Association, may emerge as 
the region’s candidate. 

The 45-year-old Mr Chung 
- a pivotal figure irf his' 
country’s successful bid for 
the 2002 World Cup, to be 
jointly hosted with Japan, 
and a member of the Hyun- 
dai business dynasty - 
would be a credible Fife 
chief. But allies say he is 
focusing on domestic politics 
and his aim to he president 
of his country. 

If no candidate emerges 
with a clear majority of the 
votes, a compromise choice 
could be Mr Joseph “Sepp" 
Blatter, Fife's general secre- 
tary. Effectively Mr Have- 
lange’s sergeant-at-arms at 
the organisation’s Zurich 


headquarters, Mr Blatter 
knows more about running 
world football than anyone. 

In 1994, before the Fife 
congress in Chicago, the 61- 
year-old Swiss discreetly 
canvassed for support to suc- 
ceed Mr Havelange. The 
move was premature, how- 
ever, and upset the sitting 
president, who carried out 
an internal purge. 

Hie debacle was regarded 
as a setback for Mr Blatter, 
and his only chance of 
becoming president next 
year is probably if the voting 
is polarised and a campaign 
emerges for continuity 
rather than reform. 

There are few other likely 
contenders. Hank outsiders 
include 65-year-old Mr Julio 
Grondona, the Argentine 
football federation president 
and senior Fife official, but 
it is highly unlikely that the 
presidency would go to 
another Latin American. 

Outside the Fife structure 
a former star player could 
fm ri himself chosen as B 
symbol of the campaign for a 
more democratic organisa- 
tion. The great Brazilian 
Pele, the former German 
international Franz Becken- 
bauer and France’s legend- 
ary midfielder Michel Platini 
- who is organising the 1998 
World Cup - would fit the 
bill, but they are likely to 
remain on the substitutes 
bench. Their time may crane. 

It is not impossible that 
Mr Havelange will try to 
extend his presidency for 
two years. There is some 
support in Fife for the idea 
of moving the start of the 
president’s term to between 
World Cups, to minimise dis- 
ruption. 

Even at this late stage, 
some Fife insiders are sug- 
gesting that Mr Havelange 
harbours a secret ambition 
to spike Mr Johansson's 
chances. But it remains 
likely that next year Fife 
will blow the final whistle 
cm the Brazilian's reign. 


intrusive role of televisicai. 


Alice Rawst hom on the growing popularity - and profitability - of summer pop festivals 

The gathering of the tribes 


I f all goes well, and the sun 
shines, thousands of music 
fans will converge on Lon- 
don's Finsbury Park this 
afternoon to watch Von Morrison 
perform at the Fleadh 
festival. . _ _ , 

Some of them will head off to 
Glastonbury later this month to 
catch the Prodigy and Radiohead. 
Thev might squeeze in a few more 
weekend festivals before late 
August, when Beck and the Manic 
Street Preachers play at Reading. 

The British festival circuit dales 
back to the original “summers of 
love" in the late 1990s, but is now a 
bastion of 1990s youth culture. It 
has even spawned a copycat scene 
in touring festivals. Horde and Lol- 
lapalooza. which trek around the 
US each summer. 

Festivals have become a lucra- 
tive business for their organisers, 
and an important pa rt of wa rd 
companies’ marketing strategies. 

The Wend of hedonism and cam-' 
mere lal ban which characterise* the 
British scene is Illustrated by the 
contrasting characters of the two 
men who control it; Mr Michael 


Eavis, the Somerset dairy former 
who donates the profits from Glas- 
tonbury to charity; and Mr Vince 
Power, a former second-hand furni- 
ture dealer whose Mean Fiddler 
Organisation b aa become a suc- 
cessful entertainment group. 

Glastonbury began in 1970 when 
Mr Eavis sneaked through a hedge 
to watch Led Zeppelin play at the 
Bath Blues Festival a few miles 
from his farm. He staged his own 
festival later that summer. A few 
hundred hippies paid £1 for their 
tickets. Mr Eavis was left with a 
E1.5QQ loss after paying the bills, 
including a £500 fee for T-Rex, the 
headlining act 

Glastonbury continued fitfully 
through the 1970s and 1930s, but 
took on a new lease of life at the 
turn of the 1990s as a fUlcram of 
the rave scene. The 100JXX3 tickets 
for this summer’s event sold out 
within days, even before the 
line-up was published. 

Glastonbury’s revival prompted 
Mr Power to take charge of the 
troubled Reading Festival in 1989, 
Seeding was then associated with 
head-banging rock bands and Mr 


Power, who owned three London 
nightclubs, decided to rejuvenate 
it 

The Mean Fiddler has since 
launched other events including 
the Fleadh and In The Park” at 
Finsbury Park, the Phoenix Festi- 
val near Stratford-on-Avon, and 
Tribal Gathering in Oxfordshire. 

Mr Power says he organises 
than “for fan”. But, unlike the 
proudly independent Glastonbury, 
the Mean Fiddler’s everts are sub- 
sidised by commercial sponsors, 
such as Guinness, which is backing 
today’s Fleadh. 

Festivals provided nearly half 
Mean Fiddler’s pre-tax profits of 
£411,383 and £L5m turnover in the 
18 wwnths to December 81 1995. Mr 
Power, the sole shareholder, says 
last year's profits were even 
higher, cm turnover of £25m. 

Reading, rather than Glaston- 
bury, was the inspiration for the 
US festival circuit. Mr Marc Geiger, 
a US record executive, and Mr 
Stephen Feridns of the band Jane’s 
Addiction were so Impressed by 
the 1990 event that they arranged 
fra* half-a-dozen bands to take part 


in the first LoDapalooza tour in 
19SL 

The rival Horde tour was 
founded in 1992. Last year it sold 
Jl&lm-worth of tickets, according 
to-Pollstar, the US trade magazine, 
against Lollapalooza’s 335.9m- The 
two festivals kick off again this 
summer, and Mr Power is taking 
the Fleadh to New York next week- 
end as a precursor to staging a US 
version of Tribal Gathering next 
year. 

For record companies, the festi- 
val season sparks frantic jostling to 
ensure their acts get the best bill- 
ing at the most prestigious events. 
“Festivals are a great way to intro- 
duce a band to a wider audience, 
and the media,” says Mr Gary Far- 
row. vice-president of communica- 
tions at Sony Music. “Then they 
get exposure in follow-up articles 
and reviews.” 

Sony is convinced that the Manic 
Street Preachers benefited from 
playing at last summer’s festivals 
while promoting their Design For 
Life album, which subsequently 
won a string of awards. Similarly, 
Pulp’s career was bolstered the pre- 


vious year by an appearance at 
Glastonbury before the release of 
its Different Class album. 

“Pulp weren't a big act then, but 
the single. Common People, had 
just come out,” recalls Mr Marc 
Marot, manag in g director of Tslanrl 
Records, Pulp's label. “Seeing 
75,000 people singing along to it 
made the media realise that Pulp 
had arrived.” 

Festivals are also cost-effective. 
Typically, record companies spend 
£20,000 to subsidise a conventional 
10-date tour by a promising act, 
which will be seen by 15,000 people. 
“That means you’re paying £L83 
for each person," says Mr Marot 
“whereas most festivals pay the 
band." 

Festival organisers complain 

that famrig i-har gw too miinh mn nny 

and that the plethora of festivals 
has made the market more compet- 
itive. Glastonbury apart, advance 
ticket sales have been slow tins 
year. 

“Business is slower,” says Mr 
Power. “But Tribal Gathering sold 
out a few weeks ago, and Reading 
will sell out. just wait and see." 



Squeeze on 
squeeze 

Nicholas T immin s on public 
spending areas where the UK 
chancellor might find savings 


A ny ministerial 

doubts that Mr Gor- 
don Brown, the UK 
chancellor of the 
exchequer, is serious about 
changing spending priorities 
have been dispelled. 

•Letters have gone to all 
government departments 
detailing plans for a root- 
and-branch examination of 
what the government spends 
and why. It will seek to pin- 
point areas where the state 
no longer needs to spend, or 
where it could, spend better. 

Departments are being 
told to conduct their own 
reviews while the Treasury 
runs a parallel exercise 
across departments. It is, 
says rare Treasury minister, 
“like a new management 
coming into a business. We 
are asking what is it for? 
where is it going? and how 
can we do -it better?” 

Labour has shackled itself 
to the previous govern- 
ment’s tight spending plans 
for the next two years. Yet it 
has also pledged to increase 
the share of gross domestic 
product going to specific 
areas such as education. Its 
success in squaring cir- 
cle by reshaping its priori- 
ties without raising overall 
spending may be crucial to 
its chances of re-election in 
five years. It needs to dem- 
onstrate that Labour really 
has made a difference - 
without big tax increases. 

To this end, departments 
are being told to make 
savings from “low priority 
areas" to switch to “frontline 
services". The test of 
whether services should be 
provided publicly or pri- 
vately is to be what is 
thought to work best 
This opens the route for 
farther asset disposals. The 
national air . traffic control 
system and parts of the 
radio spectrum could be on 
the block. Then there is 
rationalisation of the £122bn- 
worth of public estate - from 
government properties in 
almost every town to land 
owned by the Ministry of 
Defence. Several billion 
pounds might be raised. 

• Selling remaining assets is 
one thing, reshaping spend- 
ing priorities is another. 
There are few government 
activities where “people are 
really prepared to say they 
no longer want the state to 
perform’’, says one experi- 
enced Whitehall hand 
This is largely because 
government spending has 
been markedly refashioned 
in the past 18 years. In 1979 
health, education and social 
security sp ending - - the big 
three welfare state pro- 
grammes - took less than 
half of public expenditure. 
Today, they account for 
more than 60 per cent, with 
that share still rising Minis- 
ters want to restru c t ur e wel- 
fare by getting the unem- 
ployed and at least some 
lone parents back to work. 
But initially that will cost 
money, not save xt_ 

The one area where gov- 
ernment will try to cut is by 


substituting loans for the 
remaining maintenance 
grant for students in higher 
education. This could release 
£l.2bn a year. 

The question then is what 
to spend it on. There are 
plenty of candidates. The 
first claim will come from 
the overstretched universi- 
ties, desperate for extra cash 
to handle an explosion in 
student numbers. But power- 
ful voices will say it should 
go into school and preschool 
education, while others 
argue it should be spent an 
child care to get lone parents 
into work. If the universities 
do not get the money, stu- 
dents may have to start con- 
tributing to fees. 

Beyond this, short-term 
changes are hard to identify. 
A defence review might yield 
subs tantial savings, but only 
if the government is pre- 
pared radically to recast 
Britain's international com- 
mitments. 

One certain target is the 
law and order budget, the 
only programme that has 
grown as fast in percentage 
terms as social security 
since 1979. Spending in this 
area now rivals direct expen- 
diture On hnnsing and social 
services combined. 

In social security a further 
shift towards second pen- 
sions funded in the private 
sector is on the cards. Public 
spending savings would 
result, hut only in the dis- 
tant future. W elfare-to-work 
may - but rally may - pro- 
duce more rapid results. 

At health, low-priority 
spending is likely to prove 
particularly hard to identify 

- beyond the perennial drive 
for greater efficiency and the 
abandonment of unproven 
treatments. The department 
is already dusting off a 
drawn up in 1993 to make 
the elderly and children - 
with low-income exemptions 

- pay prescription charges. 

T he last time there 
was a major spend- 
ing review, in 1993, 
Sir Clive Whitmore, 
then permanent secretary at 
the Home Office, told MPs it 
“did not result in any major 
savings, or in any decision 
to drop or significantly 
reduce the functions being 
carried out". 

Labour may do what the 
Conservatives ducked. Mr 
Brown is demanding propos- 
als by this time next year 
and is refusing to have a 
conventional public spend- 
ing round this year. That, it 
Is hoped, will concentrate 
minds and free officials for 
the task 

It win stiH he hard going. 
But determined govern- 
ments can reshape spending. 
In the years after 1979 Bar- 
oness Thatcher forced 
defence expenditure up by a 
third and slashed housing 
investment by half. Even 
those changes took more 
than a single parliament to 
achieve. Labour’s attempt to 
genuinely reshape priorities 
may weD take Just as long. 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE- 


Coffee 
futures drop 
32% in week 


BASE METALS 

LONDON RflETAL EXCHANGE 
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Precious Metals continued GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS SOFTS 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Gary Mead 

Coffee futures were hit again 
yesterday on the London 
International Financial 
Futures Exchange, the July 
future for robusta closing 
$80 down, at $1,815 a tonne. 

Some traders felt that yes- 
terday's further retreat - 
representing a fall of 32 per 
cent for the whole week - 
could be extended into next 
week. 

News 'that Colombia is 
allowing unrestricted coffee 
sales for July and August, 
and the prospect of contin- 
ued mild weather in Brazil, 
did their bit to turn the mar- 
ket bearish. On the Coffee, 
Sugar and Cocoa Exchange 
in New York the July con- 
tract for arabica coffee 
firmed slightly in early trad- 
ing, up 5,50 cents to 236 
cents a pound. 

Palladium was again a 
focus of attention, with the 
•‘fix” in London yesterday 
afternoon for the precious 
metal being $240 a troy 
ounce, $30 up and the high- 
est price since March 1380, 
amid continuing delays in 
the release of Russian 
exports of palladium and 
platinum. 

In the middle of the week 
the precious metals market 
was swept with rumours of 
hedge funds building up pal- 
ladium stocks and of possi- 
ble defaults. These were 
based on a surge in one- 
month lease rates for palla- 
dium to more than 300 per 
cent in the middle of the 
week, compared with the 2-3 
per cent seen in normal con- 
ditions. 

However, market-making 
members of the London Plat- 
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WORLD BOND PRICES 


Rate rise lifts 
gilt futures 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Edward Luce in London 
and Richard Tomkins 
in New York 

UK gilt futures surged 
yesterday after the Bank of 
England raised interest by 25 
basis points. US Treasuries, 
meanwhile, lacked clear 
direction after ambiguous 
US non-farm payroll data. 

Traders In London said the 
Bank of England's move, 
which caught the markets 
unaware, strengthened con- 
vergence sentiment on UK 
government bonds. “As a 
sign of things to come this 
tentatively points to tougher 
than expected monetary pol- 
icy," said Nikko Europe. *Tt 
is a good day for the pros- 
pect of low infla tion The gilt 
curve should flatten and 
sterling will strengthen.” 

The September contract on 
10-year gilt futures rose % to 
close at 114ft in London 
while the cash bond spread 
over equivalent German 
bunds narrowed sharply to 
133 basis points - only 1 
basis point over Italian rash 
bonds. Economists said the 
combination of tougher UK 
monetary policy and peren- 
nial worries over Emu would 
encourage a further tighten- 
ing of gilts over the next few 
weeks. 

Elsewhere. German and 
French government bonds 
edged upwards, partly in 
response to US employment 
data which showed unem- 
ployment falling by less than 
expected. The September 
contract on German bund 
futures rose 0.23 points to 
close at 100.74 on the London 
International Financial 
Futures Exchange. French 
OAT futures also rose, dos- 
ing 0.14 higher at 129.40 on 
Matif. 

Continuing uncertainty 
over Emu, however, pushed 
Italian and Spanish bonds 
lower, with BTP June 
futures closing 0.29 down at 
130.23 in London. Bono 
futures dosed 038 down at 


115.37 in Barcelona. 

US Treasuries see-sawed 
yesterday morning after the 
monthly employment report, 
one of the most closely- 
watched inflation indicators, 
sent mixed signals to the 
market 

The bellwether 30-year 
bond fell Yi point to 96ft, 
yielding 6.92 per cent, after 
the data were released. But 
by midday, the market had 
swung around, and the 30- 
year bond was up § at 97g, 
yielding 6.814 per cent The 
two-year note was up ft at 
100ft, yielding 6.147 per cent 

Some traders said money 
was coming into the market 
from Europe because of wor- 
ries about a delay in Euro- 
pean monetary union, but 
others said the EMU 
rumours were being used as 
a pretext to buy back Trea- 
suries by people who 
“shorted” the market after 
the employment report came 
out, only to become frus- 
trated when prices foiled to 
gain downward momentum. 

The figures for non-farm 
payrolls had been expected 
to show that the job total 
rose 220,000 in May. In feet, 
the increase was much 
smaller than expected, at 
only 138,000. But the previ- 
ous month's figure of 142,000 
was revised sharply upwards 
to 323,000. painting a worry- 
ing picture about the inter- 
est rate outlook. 

The figures also showed, 
that the unemployment rate 
had retreated to 45 per cent, 
its lowest level since Novem- 
ber 1973. But after an Ini- 
tially negative reaction, the 
market took comfort from 
the fact that wage pressures 
did not seem to he increas- 
ing. 

This led some analysts to 
believe the Federal Reserve 
might not change interest 
rates at its meeting early 
next month. Others, how- 
ever, said the figures left the 
Fed in a quandary, and its 
decision would likely be 
determined by other data 
due in the next few weeks. 
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in urn & palladium Market 
Association have now denied 
the default rumours. 

Of more immediate con- 
cern is the squeeze on physi- 
cal delivery of both palla- 
dium platinum. 

Yesterday Mr Half Driesel- 
wiann . head of precious met- 
als trading with Degussa, 
the German catalytic con- 
verter producer, warned that 
his company might have to 
cut production in the next 
three to four weeks if metal 
did not soon start coming an 
to the market Degussa pro- 
duces 15-25 per cent of the 
world’s catalytic converters 
and other platinum -using 
devices. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange base metals traded 
sluggishly, with the price for 
three-month copper up a 
mere $6 to $2,487 a tonne and 
only nickel showing much 
vigour, ending $70 up at 
$7,310 a tonne. 
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Ota 


price 

WBRp 

<0* 

tow 

VW tel 


pries stage 

a* 

lew 

HU 

tot. 


prim < 


MU 

law IM tet 


PdM cteofi Mffc Law W 


ten , 

3432 

+62 

3480 

3433) 

990 098 

JW 

8500 +030 

MIH 

84.10 

7» 

1000 

JW ' 

995 


090 

90S 2095 23000 

JOB 

6U30 -a CBS 61973 03650 3020 

l4.SU 

ta 

345.7 

+0.1 

3470 

3450 42.144 80946 


8825 +025 

_ 

- 


188 

a* 

ms 

+$ 

1019 

1010 2311 210® 

M 

63700+0,050 8397S 63530 6,713 


Oct 

3462 

+0.1 

3502 

3480 

Z73 7019 

BM 

9125 +025 

90J0 

9000 

a 

3017 

’ BM ' 

1020 

+< 

1020 

1012 49*29073 

Oct 

87.126 - WJ3 SO CT03S V*f 


Deo 

asor 

+0.1 

3S2J 

3504 

120S2S.TSB 

tew 

0325 +025 

9040 

8275 

22 

1001 

Iter 

1032 

+< 

1032 

1029 470 31205 

Dm 

69650-0200 09975 69600 SO 


RB 

m2 

+01 

3530 

3530 

20 0394 

Mar 

8140 *0.40 

9140 

95.40 

20 

021 

«M 

1044 

+4 

1049 

1038 590 11218 

FWt 

70^00-0380 70.973 7O3D0 548 


Apr 

3653 

- 

- 

' - 

234 3J972 

mm 

87.40 +04Q 

«.« 

97.40 

20 

4 tr 

JW - 

V 1060 

+4 


_ zput 

Apr 

72200-9300 72.700 72299 71 


TMW 





4M5BZ0M 

Tetri 




iffi 

70a 

7«W’ 




ooaiaaa 

1WW 


■ PLATINUM NYMB< (50 Trey otiSrtrpyceJ 

■ Wlfitf CBf ROOObu nwt; OMBAObBuWiri) 

■ COCOA CSCE (10 tonnes; Sfannee) 

■ LEAN HOO* CME (4O0OOBS: eentw®*} 


JK 4549 +143 471B <340 SAB A30Q 

Oct 4219 +143 <290 <100 W 4223 

JM 417.4 +12B 41M *140 96 UQZ 

Apr 4144 +124 .2 22 

1M 400 BASE 

■ PALLADIUM HYMBt (TOO Troy CK4 Stroy ogj 

as 21400 +1105 23400 «S90 100 325 

3« 17900 +506 179,15 17450 431 UK 

Dm Mfttt +400 - - - n 481 

•fete 100.15 +400 - - . - 95 

aw on 7 jb 

■ SMBtCOMBtRDOOTwycgjC^rtoycgj 

Jm <780 +14 4859 4BSJ) 2B< 2 

JM 47U +13 4930 <771! 14548 33^17 

9m 402 J +14 407.0 <815 4383 14270 

dm 400.1 + 1.4 ana <aaa 31a 7*ra 

JM 40L1 +1/4 17 

■hr 4650 +14 5040 <960 244 8073 


JW 

30950 

+M0 30200 35775 10,01 46055 

Ad 

‘ MIS 

-6 

M25 

1488 4007 10051 

JM 

Sap 

36775 

+400 80930 38425 

2040 16024 

SM 

MSS 

■ -4 

1403 

14402022 20021 

JW 

Dac 

37950 

+375 30100 37700 

1043 16081 

DM 

MM 

-1 

1469 

1487 56520082 

m 

Mr 

3BUB 

+425 30650 30100 

117 2.180 

. Mr 

1538 

+1 

1526 

1520 786 210BD 

OCt 

are 

371 30 

+400 37200 37100 

3 84 

M 

. 1548 

+1 

108 

1539 15 &570 

DM 

JM 

TWW 

30600 

+400 36500 36500 

25 66* 

HS BJ07 

ted' 

1WW 

1504 

+1 


- 12 575 

RIM 94,122 

m 

DM 


MAIZE car POOO bo HC i 


JM 27400 -025 27450 273,78 JO733TtB.U0 
5W 28175 +225 20250 29050 SO07 33422 
OK 29025 +150 25000 2900 12.158110078 
UK 20550 +150 20525 20450 400 13040 

M wj 20050 +150 27000 20825 <5 1,475 

JM 27300 +100 27350 27150 104 3463 

mo asozuM 

■ BARLEY UFFE OCO tame E per tttKNl 


>t»MhM) ■OOOOMOCOaORWIOnpH 


Jm 8 
OcW _ 


.111652 


rt»«. 8 m 
1110.44 


LffTC P tonoaK Stenrxt 


wm 

8400 


- 8400 BUD 

- WMW 9050 


1,132 

163 

15 

3 

1582 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OK NYMBC (1.000 DMreta. S/bansQ 


Slut 1J28S 3 iBC 15253 B bWK 15219 9 Wk I0TS2 
I GRADE CORPBt (POfcCO 



SW 

DM* 


0M> 


prim 

stage Mgk Low 

vu 

tot 

Joe 

11700 

+025 117.10 11550 

98 

Z7BS 

JW 

117.15 

+0.15 11700 115.80 

4077 32083 

*8 

11405 

+015 11405 114.10 

207 

2^553 

Sep 

11405 

+025 11190 11300 

6.171 

7,192 

Oct 

11205 

+025 11100 11100 

7 

1,126 

taw 

11070 

+020 11000 moo 

1 

1020 

TWW 



6077 6*025 

PRECIOUS METALS 


■ LONDON BULUON MARKET 



(Prices stoMad by N M RottacMd) 




lata 

Dre* 



Ota 


Pta 

CkMfi 

IBB 

Low 

W 1W 

JM 

1127 

-039 

mss 

1904 44045 71321 

•m 

1157 

-029 

+im 

1150 30HE! 56.153 

«re 

1172 

-024 

20.15 

H7D 16027 3X779 

Oct 

1188 

-O.U 

motv 

1165 

5023 207*6 

taw 

1164 

-012 

2003 

1194 

1022 17017 

Dm 

1909 

-007 

2006 

1905 

7034 360B4 

TMri 





9M463flFM6 

■ CRUDE OB. tf>E (S/barreO 



MM 

Oaj* 



Opes 


prim 

cfeaega 

■Wi 

law 

«d to* 

JM 

1805 

-024 

1851 

1805 17076 48.187 

tag 

1B01 

-015 

1870 

1800 14750 56012 

Sffi 

1151 

-0.16 

1605 

19S1 

20Z7T3JBM 

0d 

1800 

-013 

1856 

1809 

647 09S3 

Iter 

1879 

-O10 

1300 

1179 

394 6038 

Dm 

1185 

-008 

1108 

1885 

720 11016 

Tetri 





wa re 

■ HEKT1NQ OB. MMBC (42000 IS grit; PUS pte) 


Lteret 

d re* 



Ota 


prtae 

cteage 

N*> 

law 

w fed 

ted 

5200 

-062 

5400 

SUO 13013 38011 

Mi 

53.10 

-067 

54.40 

51m 

6042 20004 


5405 

-057 

5405 

5400 

0747 10087 

Oct 

a. 00 

-047 


5500 

1049 10094 

tore 

56.10 

-022 

5650 

5800 

647 8064 

DM 

56.75 

-037 

57.75 

56.75 

1027 14^92 

DM 





36014 T270O 

■ OAS OB. PE (Stone) 




■ SOYABEANS C6T RJOda Mg cataritob tatal 

JW 83525 -075 84275 63200 55240 75788 
tm§ 78815 -1.B 78550 78750 15 [JM 29525 
Sw 72090 +275 72250 71550 2540 0732 
8 m C06J5 +350 60650 68150 17245 52.164 
JM 66025 +325 60090 6B400 1566 7202 
Mr 00350 +425 00350 68750 577 1521 
Total 02501 174^40 

■ SOYABEAN OB. CRT (BQflOOtoe: cetria/tal 


Sett Dey* 
Price COMM 


Hlb im «U tat « 


16425 -150 16025 16325 8,477 Ik 151 

185.75 .250 18075 T&475 0500 14580 

187.75 -250 17125 16725 2528 8535 

169.75 -250 17290 18925 1545 5503 

17250 -200 17475 17325 IS 5550 

Mr 17375 -250 17550 17375 186 2562 

Total 18,477 SB0K 

■ NATURAL OAS RR (10500 BMBfcSfcllfitq 


ted 

2X46 

-am 

2305 

2335 

9086 43083 

tta 

2308 

— 

2300 

2386 

3083 TA7B4 

ta 

2387 

_ 

2303 

23L75 

965 6073 

Oct 

2396 

+006 

3(00 

2303 

1025 10060 

Dm 

2401 

+005 

2405 

2408 

4071 19014 

JM 

2C37 

+007 

2M0 

2405 

149 1012 

TWW 





2B04MO10B 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL COT (KM tora; $*74 

ted 

27X6 

—06 

27X0 

2727 18052 38000 

MB 

2550 

-10 

2580 

2540 

1464 17054 

Sffi 

2416 

+OI 

3420 

2390 

1011 11021 

Oct 

770 n 

+20 

7 x 1 n 

226.1 

7065 11,10 

DM 

2210 

+10 

■xnn 

9909 

1436 2Z02B 

jm 

219.0 

+10 

2110 

217.7 

115 2084 

Tetri 





3S0M 107073 

■ POTATOES UFFE (20 temas; £ per tonne) 

Her 

580 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 11 

iter 

1080 

— 

— 

— 

^ - 

Apr 

mo 

-05 

1125 

ni0 

13 839 

Bay 

iTon 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Jba 

mo 

— 

— 

* 

— — 

TMri 





13 BO 

■ F8BOHT{BifFBQUFFE(Sl<MndaxpWnt) 

Jaa 

1210 

+16 

1220 

1199 

61 404 

ted 

1132 

- 

1140 

1130 

66 1005 

teg 

107 

— 

1148 

1130 

54 331 

Oct 

ISO 

+5 

1330 

1330 

71 588 

Jm 

1340 

+10 

- 

- 

57 

Total 

Dora 

FMi 



192 20B 

BH 

12V 

1232 





I 1605 -82 18K ISIS 3,460 17065 

* 1850 -80 1885 1845 3512 23522 

0 1660 -85 1895 I960 1274 9UDSS 

■ 1890 -05 1800 1850 484 203S 

r 1835 -85 1853 1883 8 537 

W 1838 -65 1065 1885 I 28 

M - %I4> B wn 

C Omg XT CSCE (37500 km; caWN 

t 23725 +62S 23B50 22850 8J770 *2*8 

■ 21415 +4J5 21550 20550 4550 8278 

• 18445 +045 18650 17950 742 4288 

0 - ‘17485 +415 17250 18550 315 2296 

tf 16650 +450 16350 16350 18 504 

r 16155 +036 - 4 137 

tW HMD 7U0B 

-0CC8 {US eanta/pawWI 


18152 
19053 

■ wurre ouqmr ufvi so «m«; SAorewj 


81550-0.450 82025 51250 4.095 W0JO 

TV 675 +0-175 79.700 71150 2W fKJ 

71275-0200 71.700 7120Q 1453 8.M6 

67.730-0450 0.100 67525 636 3.W 

0300-0.700 E7.000 60125 79 1.4K 

__ 12283 WH 

■ PORK MHJB3 CM6 (40,0000* ecrtiffiM 

Jd 84500-2730 83200 64250 1.420 9,433 

to 34523-2573 83500 64530 60S SUMO 

M 73.600-2550 75500 73000 » 444 

Itar 72500-3500 747CQ 72500 i « 

mm 2067 7527 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

S toane -CWW 


■ ALUMINUM 

(98.7%) LME -M Oct 58 Oct 

1300 8J 113 4 Hj 

1600 « » “ “ 

_ 2 20 121 122 


1700. 


(Grad* A) LME 
2400 


2500. 

2000. 


UFFE 


1800. 


1850. 


fet 


3205 

3165 

3103 

3132 

3125 

312.1 


-07 3Z75 3245 1277 15252 

-L3 3185 3105 715 7523 

-14 3143 3132 

-J.4 3142 3135 

-15 3185 3125 

-05 3125 312.0 


Oct 


136 2.716 
208 2041 
77 723 

3 307 

MW 2440 29574 

■ 8UQAR IV CSCE pi20OOlbs; canta/toe) 

JW 1155 +004 1154 1157 8,781 77508 
Oct 1126 +055 1150 1VN 1163 61520 

Mw 11.14 +054 11.18 71.10 1.542 28040 

Way 1154 +054 '1155 1150 224 6533 

JW 1047 +054 1056 1095 78 3,152 

Oct 1059 +054 1056 1056 1 855 

MW lUMIKlia 

■ COTTON NYCE (5Q0OOto* oanta/fos) 

JW 7X37 -023 7320 72. IS 4056 31098 

Oct 7425 -053 7455 74201765 9583 

Dm 7555 -057 7520 7450 2577 27543 

Mr 7628 -057 7850 78.15 329 4,774 

May 7655 -042 77.15 7060 6 1.115 

JW 77.10 -047 7750 78.73 34 490 

MW 0771 72J2I 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE p&XXXtea: canta/tog) 

JW 7750 -155 7850 77.40 1,405 15,734 

Sip 8010 -155 82.10 7950 811 8570 

Bm 8250 -MB 84.40 8250 129 3507 

Jm 05.10 -155 8750 8550 22 1573 

Bw 87.70 —155 89.75 8850 15 1225 

May 0020 -15S 9UB 9150 - 285 

MW 25K 31,421 


JW 
158 
82 
35 
JW 
110 

103 

1900 — • 8a 

■ COCOAUfFE Jul 

975 27 

1000 13 

1025 5 

■ BRENT CRUDE 

1800 ' 

1850 13 

1900 3 

LONDON SPOT 

■ CRUDE OH. FOB (per barraO 


Oct Jul Oct 
110 11 
65 37 

36 86 

Sop Jul Sop 
26* 87 214 

245 130 2«5 
231 165 281 

Sap Jui Sap 
72 7 

58 18 

45 35 


76 

130 

196 


28 

39 

51 


Aug Aug 

16 45 

72 29 

01 

MARKETS 

♦Of- 


Lfaw Day's 


2 aquiw SFraqW* M 


211.44 

211S6 


501.09 

500S5 


Qoid(Troy ce) S pries 
Ctosa 9442034470 

Opening 3442094460 
Morning fix 34S80 
Afternoon fix 344.00 
MyBHUl 34520-34550 
□ay's Low 3432034350 
PnwScua daM 3427034320 
Loao Ldn Mrun GUM LwWng Rstaa U8S) 
1 montfi 8 months 417 


Oct 

Hat 

Dm 


LAM VW M 

2.178+3001 2214 E185 17A48 36294 
2190+4007 2214 2170 4^64 22834 
2175+4005 2204 2160 1282 17260 
2185+4003 2205 2120 207019^34 
2310-0004 2345 2305 641 9JH 

2440-4005 2470 2440 751 12£40 

.27265195388 


FUTURES DATA 

Af Maw dkte ««*WM bf CMS. 


MT»B{ (42000 US gWu OU5 gWa) 


-4D7 12 


-420 


-4.14. 


2 months 

3 months 

SBwar Fbc 
Spot 

3 months . . 
8 months 
1 WK. 

Gold Coins 
Krugerrand 
Mapto Lrxrf 
New Sovereign 


BENCHMARK QOVEfVUKirT BONDS 

Rad Day's 

• Coupon Dmb Price change Yleid 


pries draws Mgb ism ¥W 


pAogra. 

US cts equfv. 

ted 

8600 -102 

6115 

5905 12035 39057 

30100 

. 49000 _ . 

S' 

58.15.-039 

SL30 

-5600 

4054 15083 

30300 :: 

48200 ' 

*5705 "-4109 

SOSO ' 

'-5700 

1029 4041 

306.10 

489.70 

Oct 

5150 -029 

5700 

560D 

. 17 3065 

31605 

61105 

Iter 

0500 -034 

B0O 

5500 

165 1JSB 

S price 

£ equfv. 

DM 

S5L75 -004 

5620 

55.40 

39 4.158 

344-346 

211-213 

Tefal 




28003 74054 

80-83 

48-61 







Spices 

The i i mKW for HaWc peppe r la now very 
fcrn. with wcrtdwte te Bocks Wadnin B and 
the Iowk crop expectations tor the currant 
year now being c a nftmwt the ctrengthen- 
Ing black market is u pect nd to haws wi 
Muanos on prioas tar white pepper. Men 
Praductea raports. Attar a period of 
J s tli ninB l e r s te . the price at Muntok wh#o 
pepper has now rtean to >5200 ■ tonne 
CtF tar June shipment, with stocks in 
Europe stB very thin. New crop antusia. 
have not yet a ppe wo d on Ora markat at 
source. k> the test week both inrfia and 
fndeintete traded au be t wWW quantWuu of 
their WglMr quaOty ~sa tw ~ grads pepper 
and S4.150 was paid tar defwry tet* ta 
the year. VlatnMn. the cheapest sailer, 
reports recahitag enquetea from Wl oner the 
world and its anp pBra have conWdarably 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Interest and Votamo date shown tar 
oontraeta traded an OOMEX. NYMQL CUT. 
NYCE. CUE. CSCE and K Crude OB are 
one day in anaats. Vokm & Open (ntssst 
totals are for al traded mofWw. 


INDICES 

■ WsiriMw (Baaa: 18W31 - 100> 


Jon 6- Jon 6 
20048 2000.8 19703 2105H 

I CRB Futaraa (Bass: 1967 « 100) 

Jaa 5 - Jus 4 montti ago year ago 
24464 . 247 bO 

4 QBCI ipnt CBewe: 1970 =■ 100} 

Jaa 5 Jim 4 modi ago yaarago 
190.78 18220 194.00 200.09 


Dubai 

$17.30-7.35 

-0.435 

Brent Stand (dated) 

$1706-708 

*0.37 

Brant Btand (JuO 

Sl8.DB-S.08 

-03? 

W.T.L 

$1802-904^ 

0 59 

■ OIL PRODUCTS N«f£protadoiMsyC3F (bone) 

Premium OatoBne 

$207-308 

-4 

On ON 

$166-167 

-1.5 

Heavy Fuel Oil 

$81-63 


Nephthe 

$181-183 


JW RiW 

S1S1-1B3 


— — ■ 

$170-172 

•1 b 

■ NATURAL OAS IPencwthenri) 


Becton Uuf) 

10.00-1025 


MMn Agus Tet London firm 359 BT X 

IPE WU) 

10.135 

+0.085 

■ OTHER 



Gold ()jer troy os>* 

$344.45 

♦ 1 50 

Slver (per tray 

484.00C 

+300 

Ptattaum (per troy oz.) 

5497.00 

+55 00 

PeitecBum (per troy oz.) 

$330.00 

+30.00 

Cap per 

1220c 

+ 10 

Lead (US prod j 

45.00C 


Tin (Kuala Lumpur) 

14.08r 

+025 

Tin (Now York) 

264.5 

+3.0 

Canto (tare wreghfl 

93.57P 

4>ir 

Sheep (tare weight) 

111.72p 

-ID «b" 

Pigs (Sve wrefiMT 

10101P 

-2.ee* 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$200.50 

-1.80 

Lor. day sugar twin) 

$332.50 

-100 

Bariay (Eng. teed) 

Unq 


Maize (US No3 YoBow) 

£108.00 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

Unq 


Rubber Ud)V 

72. SOp 


Rubber (Aug)V 

720OP 


Rubber (KLRSSN01) 

285 5x 


Coconut CW (PhA§ 

642.5y 

-2.5 

Palm 06 (Malay.® 

537.5w 

-7.5 

Copra (PM)§ 

*412 5y 

+20 

Soyabeans (US) 

2210 

- 

Cotton OuttootaA' Index 

80 30c 


Wootopa (64s Super) 

435p 




rieqWAa.1" 

Unoon PhjMcM. I Cff 
Oangeon eaMc tO wal on 


f Buecn mow cam*. ■ 

37S ima or page «o» 


Week Month 
•OP "0° 


UK 

■ NOTIONAL UK OBJ FUTURES (LffFD* E5QJOO 32nds et 70096 


US 

■ U» TREABURY BOND FUTURES (CBfi S10&Q00 32nda of 100% 


AoetreM 

0750 

11/06 

960824 

+0330 

733 

7/48 

704 

Austria 

5.750 

04/07 

QQBTmn 

+0220 

500 

504 

505 

Belgium 

6050 

09/07 

1020800 

+0180 

508 

603 

507 

Canada* 

7050 

06/07 

1050600 

+0430 

60S 

800 

071 

Denmark 

8000 

03/06 

1110600 

+0220 

627 

6i41 

052 

Ranee BTAN 

4.750 

03/02 

1000310 

+0130 

4.67 

402 

427 

OAT 

6000 

04AJ7 

980200 

+0220 

5.71 

502 

5.78 

Germwiy Bund 

6000 

07/07 

1010900 

+0300 

5.79 

504 

505 

beland 

8000 

06/06 

1080700 

-0010 

6.70 

6.72 

074 

BWy 

6J50 

02/07 

970200 

-0130 

7.1 IT 

725 

704 

Japan No 145 

5000 

03/02 

1160986 

+0200 

1.79 

106 

105 

No 162 

3000 

08/05 

103/4672 

+0180 

200 

204 

200 

Nethartmds 

5.750 

02/07 

1000400 

+0200 

507 

502 

517* 

Portugal 

9000 

02/06 

1190300 

+0120 

6/43 

048 

076 

Spam 

7090 

03 /or 

1050400 

-0410 

602 

068 

084 

Sweden 

6000 

06/07 

1073719 

-0080 

096 

706 

701 

UKGBs 

7000 

06/02 

100-07 

+7/32 

605 

707 

725 


7050 

12/07 

101-15 

+18/32 

706 

722 

705 


9000 

10AM 

114-18 

+20/32 

7.12 

728 

704 

USTreemiry * 

60BS 

05/07 

100-19 

+18/32 

054 

068 

078 


6025 

Q2/Z7 

97-19 

+28/32 

601 

604 

701 

SXIpanch Govt) 

7000 

04/06 

1060800 

+OOIO 

603 

OIO 

014 



°Pte1 

Settprice Change 

Mgft 

Low 

EsL vd Open taL 


Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

EsL voL Open tat 

Jun 

113-05 

113-34 +0-20 

113-29 

113-02 

3897 

55056 

Jun 

110-13 

108-30 

-0-15 

110-20 

108-28 

23045 

171.622 

Sap 

113-14 

114-02 +0-21 

114-08 

113-10 

72554 

151349 

Sep 

109-31 

109-16 

-0-1* 

110-10 

109-15 

232.126 

309)471 

■ UNO GOT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFQ £50000 54ths of 100M 


Deo 

109-21 

109-14 

-0-05 

109-35 

109-04 

5029 

25.905 


Sate 

Price 

114 

115 
118 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOMD FUTURES (MATIF) WCU100J300 


Jul 

Aug 

CALLS - 
Sap 

□ac 

Jul 

Aug 

PUTS — 

Sap 

Osc 

0-45 

1-12 

1-35 

205 

0-41 

1-08 

1-31 

2-25 

0-20 

0*8 

1-06 

1-41 

1-16 

1-44 

2-02 

Ml 

0-07 

028 

0-47 

1-13 

2-03 

2-24 

2-43 

3-38 
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Dollar see-saw st; 



MARKETS REPORT 


By Richard Adams 

The US dollar waxed and 
waned on foreign exchange 
markets yesterday, after the 
release of much lower thnn 
expected headline employ- 
ment figures. 

The figures sent the dollar 
to its highest level against 
the German D-Mark for over 
three years, above DM1.74, 
as dealers compared the 
underlying strength of the 
US jobs market to an earlier 
release showing a further 
fall in German employment. 

But corporate profit-taking 
and suggestions of selling by 
European central hqnfrg sent 
the dollar Into reverse, as 
analysts took a more scepti- 
cal look behind the headline 
payroll numbers. The dollar 
ended at DM1.7289. 
unchanged from the previ- 
ous day's close in London. 

Sterling initially rose on 
the decision by the Ra n k of 
E ng lan d to raise its repur- 


chase rate. But the weaker 
dollar and critical reaction 
from the City carried the 
pound lower against the 
D-Mark and the yen. as well 
as the dollar. Against the 
D-Mark, sterling lost half a 
pfennig to end at DM23136, 
despite the rising unemploy- 
ment in Germany reducing 
the possibility of a Bundes- 
bank rate rise. 

■ The May employment 
report is stronger than the 
small rise in non-farm pay- 

■ Pound In Now Vortc 
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roll employment suggests 
and could be enough to per- 
suade the Federal Reserve to 
tighten policy In July, ana. 
lysts said. 

The US economy added 
138,000 jobs in May, well 
below the 200,000 increase 
expected by most econo- 


mists. But analysts pointed 
to the sharp upward revision 
to April nonfarm payroll 
growth - to 323,000 jobs from 
142.000 jobs - while the job- 
less rate fell to 43 per cent 
in May. its lowest since 1973. 

The chances of a Federal 
Reserve move to raise rates 
at its FOMC meeting next 
month ' were revised 
upwards. 

■ The decision to raise UK 
rates was greeted with some 
back- handed compliments — 
Nikko in London headhned 


its research note “Consist- 
ent, but wrong”. Mr Simon 
Briscoe, at Nikko, said the 
rise satisfied the new frame- 
work’s need for credibility. 
However, he said; “The rise 
in sterling that has been 
troubling the Bank for 
months will continue and 
the imbalance in the econ- 
omy will grow larger.” 

The Pank of Rn gfanri s a i d 
recent data had not changed 
the view it took in its quar- 
terly Inflation Report last 
month, that “on present evi- 
dence, there is still likely to 


be a need for some further 
moderate tightening of pol- 
icy in the months ahead.” 

Analysts pointed to ster- 
ling’s weakness against Hh* 
yen yesterday, foiling by 
Y0.75 to Y187.75. 

Against the dollar the 
pound fell below $1.63. Mr 
Brian Marber, the indepen- 
dent technical analyst, rec- 
ommends buying after a 
close above $L64fi6 or selling 
after a close below $1.6190, 
whichever comes first 

■ The Taiwan dollar closed 


at its lowest level against 
the US dollar for eight years 
yesterday, reflecting persis- 
tent commercial demand for 
the US currency. 

The Taiwan dollar came 
close to the central bank's 
TJ27.9 defence level, trading 
around that level before fin- 
ishing at T$27A96. The cur- 
rency has not closed lower 
since It reached T328.03 in 
1989. Dealers told Reuters 
the central bank appeared to 
be unwilling to let the 
Taiwan dollar break psycho- 
logical support at TS2790. 
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USA ft 13275 -03034 271 -278 13337 13196 13263 03 1324 03 13150 0.7 1030 

Padfic/MUdte EaatMMca 

Australia (AS) 2.1427 -00011 415 - 438 2.1515 2.1296 2.1431 03 2.1402 03 2.1301 03 033 

Hong Kong (HKS) 12.6022 -0.0267 986 - 057 123S04 123430 1239G2 03 123856 03 123509 04 

India (Rs| 582220 -0.1153 668 - 752 584340 573980 - - - - ... 

Israel $hk) 53510 -0311 447 - 573 53676 53386 - - - ... 

Japan (Y) 157.751 -0.74 653 - 848 189350 187.360 188391 63 184381 83 175368 63 132.1 

kWaysa (MS) 4.0670 -03168 853 - 887 4.1099 43701 - - ... 

Now Zealand (NZ$1 23653 -00102 639 - 667 23780 23517 23851 0.1 23881 -0.3 23733 -03 113.1 

Ph*p0ncs Paso) 423464 -00617 BBS - 983 433720 423825 - - ... 

Saudi Arabia (SR) 6.1039 -03128 021 - 056 6.1270 63748 - - - 

Singapore (SS) 23258 -03035 245 - 271 23355 23189 - - ... 

South Afaca W 72967 -0313 935 - 999 73202 72639 - - - - 

South Korea (Wad 144925 -337 486 - 383 1454.73 144330 - - ... 

Taman (TS) 453878 -0088 473 - 482 455823 433373 - - ... 

ThoBand (Bt) 39.0914 +00313 016 - 811 42.1770 38.7120 - - ... 

t (er Jun 4 . BdnAor ranvk n ffn hood Spot nMa diow only «w hot dnekrei pkore. Famonl nba ore nol drecoy cyiawd to tw mrtai But 
me mpM by cum** IMO mm. MW Mat afcsM by ta Bnh of EngUnd. Beat tmaa 1BK - m Max Mbaud WKB. Bat Odor red 
Md+wa *i bcdi Vre end Bw Date Spur tjttw domed too TOE WMdtEUTHiB closing SPOT RATO. Srma whoo wv raandad by M F.T. 

THb enhano* rms meed >i ca tabu «■ oho aioMMe oa HW rtOonat M htMtamnoFteeni 


CROSS RATES AND DERIVATIVES 


SDRf 

Amoricaa 

Argentina Paocj 03084 -03005 994 - 994 03994 03994 -, - 

Brad pS) 13725 -03004 724 - 726 1 3728 1 3721 - - 

Canada (C$) 13842 +03085 839 - 844 13850 13772 13813 23 13757 25 13567 

Mcrioo (New Peso) 73945 +03515 920 - 970 73990 73840 8.103 -183 83045 -153 03995 

USA B --~ ------- 

PacMdMkMa EattMMca 

AratnMa (AS) 13166 +03021 161 - 170 13175 13159 1317 -O A 13171 -03 13181 

Hong Keng (TKS) 7.7435 -430-440 7.7445 7.7425 77445 -03 77459 -0.1 7.756 

Iflda (R^ 357750 +0305 500 - 000 353000 357400 35365 -33 36.15 -43 33355 

Israa (SMd 3.4109 +03005 077 - 140 3/4163 3/4070 - - 

Japan (Y) 115365 -031330-400 118320 115350 11431 53 113.705 53 108305 

Malaysia (MS) 25113 -0305 108 - 118 25168 25105 25135 -1.1 25177 -13 25348 

NawZaatad (NZ5) 1.4534 -03032 529-539 1/4556 1^520 1/4542 -0.7 13566 -03 13867 

Ptftpptw s (Peso) 263900 +0318 650 - 150 263150 263650 - - 

Saudi Arabia (SR) 37506 +03001 503 - 508 37509 3.7502 37508 -0.1 37513 -0.1 37542 

Singapore (SS) 13291 +03009 286 - 296 13340 13280 13275 13 1.4234 13 13016 

South Africa (FQ 43835 +03015 625-845 43850 43820 4523 -103 43005 -103 43985 

Sooth Korea (Wan) B90500 - 000-000 - - 

Taiwan (TS) 273950 +0305 700-200 273250 263200 273656 03 27397 03 273013 

TWand (BQ 243200 +037 700 - 700 253500 237000 243813 -3.1 24305 -3.1 84779 

t SOR m par S for Jui 4. BMMIor opreata In die DoSw Spot table efm only die tart thru tWcfeiM pWcoo. Fariwd rates e 
qnawd to the nwrtua we we tmpOad by curera InlaM raww UK. Mind & BGU m quowd W US curanw- J3. Moruari nomM 
Bate naagi TflBOaKXL 

The axetance rates printed In tfilanbla ore aWo a M Wil i on the titanel M t imi Aww J Teqm 


Closing Change GkVbflar 
ndd-peint on day spread 

(Sdd 12.1878 -03004 855 - 896 
(BFr) 353800 -0316 400-800 
(DKr) 65825 -00008 815 -836 
FM) 5.1902 +0.0017 864 - 939 
(FFr) 53350 +03025 340-300 
PM) 1.7289 - 286 - 291 

(Dr) 275.165 +0395 110-220 
(E) 1/4S53 +03018 851 - 865 

(L) 17D32S +4.78 250-400 

(LFr) 353800 -0316 400-800 
(R) 13447 -03006 442 - 452 

(NKi) 7.1676 +03016 651 - 701 
(Eb) 174770 -03B 720-820 

(Pta) 14&250 +031 200 - 300 

(SCO) 7.7904 +03418 879 - 929 
(SFt) 1.4507 +03035 502 - 512 
R) 13275 -03034 271 -278 

- 1.1270 -03008 266 - 273 

- 072137 


Day's mid 
high low 


One m onth Three months One year J P Morgen 
Rate %PA Rate %PA Rote MPA index 


I BUWOUWC PUTPRE8 (LIFFET DMItn points of 100W 


122600 

12.1580 

12.1451 

22 

123964 

22 

113476 

23 1023 

369510 

353890 

35305 

23 

3543 

23 

3438 

2.7 102-7 

63315 

63774 

63707 

2.1 

6346 

22 

6434 

22 1043 

52300 

5.1851 

5.1783 

23 

5.1539 

23 

53457 

23 

814 

52801 


53233 

24 

'63006 

24 

■jrawn 

23 1043 

1.7423 

12275 

1.7252 

23 

1.7175' 

23 

13806 

23 1034 

277380 

274350 

27635 

-33 

27739 

-33 

283365 

-82 

643 

14871 

14743 

14851 

03 

14846 

02 

14813 

02 

- 

171325 

169820 

170615 

-12 

170735 

-1.1 

171612 

-34 

753 

353510 

<w ramn 

35385 

23 

3543 

23 

3439 

2.7 102.7 

13600 

13432 

13406 

23 

1332 

23 

1301B 

2.7 102.1 

72060 

7.1388 

7.1503 

23 

7.1248 

24 

63991 

24 

872 

175300 

174.180 

174.755 

0.1 

17438 

02 

.17328 

02 

83.7 

147.110 

145380 

14625 

03 

146173 

02 

144315 

09 

773 

73138 

7.7570 

7J7B1 

14 

7.7804 

13 

73859 

13 

833 

14625 

14460 

14459 

43 

14381 

43 

12904 

42 104.7 

13337 

13196 

1.6263 

03 

1324 

03 

13159 

07 

994 

1.1283 

1.1195 

1.1284 

-13 

1.1318 

-1.7 

1.1484 

-23 

* 

03994 

03994 


. 

. 

. 

m 

m 

m 

13728 

13721 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12850 

12772 

12813 

23 

12757 

23 

12567 

23 

84 3 

73990 

73840 

6103 

-162 

82045 

-153 

92995 

-163 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

103.7 

12175 

12159 

1217 

-04 

12171 

-02 

12181 

03 

957 

7.7445 

7.7425 

72445 

-02 

7.7459 

-ai 

7.756 

-02 

- 

353000 

352400 

35365 

-33 

3615 

-42 

33255 

61 

- 

34163 

34070 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

116320 

115250 

11431 

S3 

116705 

53 

106805 

■67 132.7 

23168 

23105 

23135 

-1.1 

25177 

-13 

2334S 

-03 

- 

14556 

14520 

14542 

-0.7 

14566 

-03 

14687 

-09 

- 

264150 

2B2650 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3.7509 

3.7502 

3.7508 

-0.1 

3.7513 

-61 

3.7543 

-0.1 

- 

14340 

14280 

14275 

14 

1.4234 

13 

14016 

13 

- 

44850 

44820 

4323 

-103 

43005 

-104 

43985 

-92 

- 

273250 

269200 

273856 

03 

27387 

D3 

272013 

03 

_ - 

253500 

23.7000 

243813 

-3.1 

24205 

-3.1 

24.775 

-61 

- 



Open 

Sett price Change 

H«h 

Low 

EsL vol Open kit. 

9832 

9657 

- 

9837 

9847 

7812 

38862 

9641 

8848 

+0.01 

9649 

9826 

13134 

57882 

9620 

9631 

+033 

0632 

9618 

sxo 

33301 

9611 

9618 

+004 

9617 

9608 

651 

15222 


Ml MOMTH EUKOVBI FUT1IRS8 (UFFQ YlOOm points Of 100M 


Open Sett price Change H«h Low EsL vol Open*it 
9939 +031 0 n/a 

9932 +034 0 nA 

9830 9830 +033 9631 9830 45 fl/a 

M MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFig Eculm points Of 100% 


Open San price Change High Low Est vol Open it 
9533 9531 -032 8533 9530 1608 7782 

9531 6579 -032 9532 8579 622 6929 

95-77 95.77 -032 9579 95.76 150 5445 

9570 9539 -032 95.70 85.60 56 4013 

! buna ako traded on APT 


re not rSrecUy 
Mcae Jun 4; 


■ THRDE MOUTH EURODOLLAR 


Sim points of 100% 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 

Jun 8 8 Fr OKr FP 

Belgium (BFr) 100 18^6 IfU 

Denmark (DKr) 54.17 10 8.8* 

France (FFr) 81.11 1128 1C 

Germany (0M) 20.63 3307 33i 

Ireland (IQ 52.98 9.780 8.61 

Italy lU 2.094 0386 03- 

KtethortandB (FI) 1EL34 3385 33( 

Norway (MO) 49.75 9 184 6.1^ 

Portugal (Es) 2040 3.766 33! 

Spom (Pta) 2438 4.501 3.9i 

Sweden (SKi) 45.77 6.450 7.4S 

Swrcartand (SFi) 24.58 4.537 4.0) 

UK (Q 58.04 1071 9.41 

Canada (CS) 2576 4.755 43 

USA (S) 35.66 6583 5.BC 

Japan (Y) 3091 5.706 5.0! 

Ecu - 40.19 7.418 631 

Omen Uxor, rnnch Franc, ttamagm kroner, and ! 


8fV 

100 

OKr 

1846 

FFr 

1626 

DM - 

4248 

E -■ 

1287 

-Lr- 

4776 

— Ft “ 

5453 

-wo- 

20-10 

' Er- 

490.1 

PM 

4iai 

SKr 

21 2S 

SFr 

4268 

£ 

1.723 

cs 

3282 

S 

2204 

T 

3265 

Eca 

2488 

54.17 

to 

6884 

2.827 

1.022 

2688 

0854 

1029 

2865 

?»? 

1124 

2204 

0833 

2.103 

1219 

1752 

1248 

61.11 

1128 

10 

2.963 

1.153 

2819 

3233 . 

1228 

2892 

250.6 

1635 

2486 

1.053 

2272 

1.714 

197.7 

1221 

20.63 

3307 

3275 

1 

0289 

8852 

1.125 

4.146 

101.1 

8429 

4206 

0239 

0255 

0201 

0578 

66.73 

0513 

52.88 

9.780 

8.670 

2.569 

1 

2531 

2289 

1025 

258.7 

2172 

1127 

6155 

0913 

2257 

I486 

1714 

1218 

2.094 

0286 

0243 

0.1Q2 

0240 

• 100 

a 114 

0421 

1028 

8287 

0457 

0. 065 

0238 

0081 

0059 

0773 

0052 

1634 

3285 

3.000 

0288 

0248 

8752 

1 

6888 

8827 

7520 

4206 

0.748 

0316 

0712 

0514 

5922 

0456 

49.75 

9184 

6141 

2.412 

0.93Q 

2376 

2.713 

10 

2432 

2042 

1027 

2224 

0257 

1231 

1295 

1612 

1-238 

2040 

6786 

3239 

0.989 

0285 

974.6 

1JT3 

4.101 

100 

8328 

4458 

0230 

P.-1U 

0792 

0572 

6621 

0508 

24.38 

4.501 

3.990 

1.182 

0480 

1166 

■ 1230 

4201 

1192 

100 

6327 

0282 

0420 

0246 

0284 

7828 

0207 

4677 

6450 

7490 

2219 

0264 

2186 

-2496 

9201 

2242 

187.7 

10 

1262 

0788 

1.777 

1-284 

148.1 

1.139 

24.58 

4.537 

4.022 

1.182 

0484 

1174 

1241 

4241' 

1202 

1002 

6370 

1 

0424 

0854 

0289 

79-52 

0612 

5604 

10.71 

9.498 

2214 

1.095 

2772 

6165 

1127 

284 4 

2362 

12.68 

2261 

1 

2253 

1.628 

187.8 

1444 

2676 

4.755 

4215 

1249 

0466 

1230 

1406 

6178 

1262 

1067 

6828 

1248 

0444 

1 

0722 

8324 

0641 

3668 

6383 

5835 

1.729 

0.673 

1703 

1245 

7.168 

1742 

1462 

7.790 

1451 

1X614 

1284 

7 

1164 

0887 

3091 

6706 

6068 

1.499 

0283 

1476 

1.688 

6213 

1512 

1262 

8,753 

1257 

0533 

1200 

0267 

100 

0789 

4619 

7.418 

6376 

1248 

0.758 

1920 

2.192 

8278 

1872 

1642 

BJ80 

1235 

0202 

1260 

1.127 

1302 

1 


EltS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Am 6 Ecu can. ' Rate "Change M+Afrom % sprood Dfv. 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

Ugh 

Low 

EsL voi Opan Int 

Jun 

94.19 

94.18 

-021 

9420 

94.18 

30268 

395261 

Sep 

9402 

83JB7 

-005 

9407 

9696 

75232 

483,509 

Dec 

.8320 

9674 

- 

9323 

9672 

79217 

385298 


agakwEcu 

on day 

can. rata 

v weakest 

hid. 

0783300 

+000062 

-443 

7.19 

30 

197.956 

-022 

028 

615 

-2 

688603 

-000161 

054 

129 

-4 

1927.17 

+0.14 

129 

124 

-8 

1(2X603 

+0202 

128 

124 

-a 

748593 

+000012 

124 

• 079 


220634 

-020031 

1-68 

074 

-12 

126118 

+000018 

1.84 

059 

-W 

404675 

+02063 

128 

nss 

-14 

132030 

+00012 

128 

055 

-14 

661621 

+000194 

244 

020 

-20 

311-538 

-0263 

651 

-221 

_ 

0.885381 

-0200503 

-1222 

1624 



i Kronor per 10: BelgWi Fienc. Tm. Eecofc. Lka red I 


■ P MARK WITUMigMM) DM 125,000 par DM - • ■ 

open latest Change High Low Ear. vol Open hL 
Jun 05788 05743 -0.0044 03782 03740 11.134 72378 

Sep 0.5816 03808 -0.0017 05816 0.5770 3,684 26382 

Doc 03831 03838 -00029 03845 03830 40 438 

% MBM yWMIC 1NIT4JIM8 QMM) Sft 12S300 pnrSFr 

JUn 03023 06672 -0.0051 06928 06840 11.214 ' 36388 

Sep 06998 0.6847 -0.0052 03999 06900 4.112 0462 

Dec 0 7015 0.7012 -00065 07015 07000 24 581 


INTEREST 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

jun g Owe- 7 days Ctea Three Sh One 

rapw notice month mniatta timrijm year 

: 

Loud auttaritv daps. 6ft ■ 6 6*i - 8ft 6}I - 6ft 6j « - bU 8JI - 6J3 7 - 
CVncourt Markrt daps 6ft - 64 6ft - ®V - - • * 

UK cieawv tw* ttma te a l n a rate ft par cert from Jun & 1997 

Up a 1 1-3 3-6 M M2 

nrnnte math monffia months months 

_ +_ mmnim Sb 5 1 ) 5 5 ' 4V 


i V» RITVMI (WM) Yen 123m par Yen 100 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

LOT 

Eat wot Open bit 

Jun 

02655 

D26S2 

-00009 

08669 

02833 

11,145 

72,135 

Sep 

08788 

08789 

-00007 

08780 

08745 

2211 

10,855 

Dec 

■ STB 

08870 

UNO ran 

08880 

BKS0M 

-02012 

0 £66500 

1X8880 

pare 

02870 

37 

887 

Jui 

12342 

1.0236 

-02094 

12348 

12196 

4.103 

35265 

Sap 

12252 

12208 

-02090 

12260 

12150 

648 

5255 

Dec 

1.8180 

12180 

-02086 

12180 

12150 

4 

114 


Ireland 0788708 

Portugal 197396 

Finland 535424 

Italy 190648 

SpMn 163326 

Denmark 734555 

Nettiwfands 2.16979 

O ermeny 132573 

Botghim 387191 

Austria 133485 

France 645883 

NON ERM MEMBERS 


Ecu cereal raw* se by the Euopean CMNldMoa Cmndea ero to deeoredhg robthe enenfith. 
Pscsnge drape* are far Ecu; a peeaivs dang* dmde s week amnqrOtanpnca dnea Bw rate 
berwere fo erate the pemempe U B wec e b et— re die BMud metfeecand Enicemi rates tor a 
euisney, red die mrekun perreBted panemraB deuMon el ffwcieirerare narter raw Imai he Egu 
crenel nil. 17MKL Sfedag srependad tom BU Adyaement cafcuWaa by tea Rented Ttona. 


■ PMJUMELPHM SB £/* DPTIOMB £31350 (oerus par poimd) 


■ U»1HEAMIirrMLI.nnUHE6(IMM)S1mpCTlOO% 

Jun 9432 9431 -002 8432 8430 

Sap 9437 84.62 -003 9437 8432 

At Open Merest flg*. ara lor previous day 


■ BWOWK OPTIOMS (UFFg DMItn points of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Jun 

JUI 

CALLS - 
Aug 

Sep 

Jun 

Jul 

PUTS — 
Aug 

Sep 

9875 

008 

026 

007 

028 

0 

OQ2 

023 

024 

0700 

0 

0 

OD1 

021 

0.17 

021 

022 

nee 

9725 

0 

0 

0 

0 

042 

046 

046 

046 


Eat. voL met. Cafe 27729 Pure 18070. Preutoue day - * open inc. Cals 500717 Puts 384038 
■ BWRO W8HW FRAMC OPTTOWS (LfFFQ SF7 1m points ol 100% 


SMie 

Price 

Jui 

- CALLS - 
Jut 

Aug 

Jui 

— PUTS - 

Jul 

Aug 

1220 

084 

DM 

2.76 

048 

‘ 095 

1.72 

1230 

040 

127 

227 

120 

146 

2.17 

1240 

019 

121 

121 

125 

221 

227 


Strike 

Price 

Jun 

- CALLS - 
Sep 

Dec 

Jun 

— PUTS - 
Sep 

Dec 

0075 

021 

027 

028 

019 

034 

053 

8900 

0 

002 

nna 

043 

054 

072 


Preiriom day’s wL Ctdb 720 Puts 816 . Pres, day’s opan Itl, Cals 34341 Pun 373%. 


ESL ML mat, CMS in Pin O. FTsmou* day's open mu. cm 4805 Piss ■ 


iflJFFE) LI 000m points of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Jun 

- CALLS - 

Sep 

Dec 

Jun 

- PUTS - 
Sep 

Dec 

8300 

014 

048 

0.72 

0.04 

0.15 

017 

0325 

022 

021 

055 

017 

023 

025 

9850 

0 

017 

040 

040 

034 

025 


■ THte 

■■ MOUTH Simula W1WB CLIFFQ £500200 pokrt* of W0% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

Hgh 

Low 

EsL wd Open inL 

Jui 

9634 

9328 

-006 

83-38 

93_28 

33167 

110631 

Sap 

93.17 

83.14 

-003 

3322 

9611 

487TB 

114482 

Doc 

9321 

8320 

-021 

8327 

92-96 

27528 

ewaaa 

Uv 

9229 

9220 

+021 

9093 

9224 

15690 

83895 

Jun 

92.79 

WIP 

+003 

9223 

92.78 

6483 

48273 


BASE LENDING RATES 


I flga- ■* tr prone day. 


I OPPO»t8 pJFFE) ESOOlOOO points of 100% 


Certs Of Tax dap. (ClOOflOOl 2>3 & 5 . * 

Cmxa Ct Tar d+jv under CWW« ■ Sbpt DapMtewB»Mn ter ^ 

*Sy ML m7, SchemM WAV &530pe. Ftereo. 
Hreiao w++« Km 7 pc kern Jtfi 1. 1B97 


Strike 

Price 

Jun 

- CALLS - 
Sap 

Dec 

JlBI 

— PUTS - 

Sap 

Dae 

9025 

025 

026 

006 

022 

017 

031 

9050 

0 

am 

am 

022 

037 

051 

9375 

0 

0 

0 

047 

051 

075 


Adem S> Company 625 
A8sd Irish Bank <G8) 625 
■Henry Arotncher 630 

Bankaf Borada 525 

Banco Bdtm Vtecaya 650 
Bank of Cypres 630 

Bank of Intend 625 

Bankof bidte 600 

Bank al Scottend 630 


Ear. «oL ns. cate IMSi Pots 11186. Rrewae iteyte open aft. Cali 181867 Puts 118707 


BritBkotMkfErat 830 
■BDDanShiptey6C0Ul 625 
CttwrtNA 650 

OydasdteeBar* 650 
Tte CtHjpaalw 8ank650 
CDUtts&CO 630 

Cyprus Papular Bark 630 


% 

Duncan La+nto 625 
Examr Bank United 730 
Ftnandal & Gan Bank 7J» 
•Robert Ranring 6 Co 830 
■Gufaneas Utfm 630 
HabbBankA821udehft30 

HariDbto & Gan bw Bk330 
C. Hoore&Co 625 
Hongkong A Shanghai 63D 
tnwstec Bank (UK) LMB3D 
Jufan Hodge Bat* 630 
•UgpoUJoowh&SonfirSO 
Uoyds Bank 830 

MdtervtBa* 625 

Royal BhoOootbBid 625 


•Gtegar 6 Friadtendar 625 
•antti & VMiDon Sk> 630 
ScoOtah Mdows Bank 630 
758 630 

Un&od Bank olltywriL 625 

LHtf Trust Bank Pb ,630 
Western Trust 825 

wnhanayiaklaw 630 
YarkshiraBat* 625 

• Me m be r* ol London 
IntiBabiHiftBBtMng 

AwocMon - 
* In admlntotradon 


Era. vi A mol. Cals 1881 Puts 3585. Previous day's opan n. Cans 185804 Putt 82272 

■ PWLAPHJPIBA <E PJHAHK/t OPTKIIIS DMfi^500 (S par DM) 

Strike • — CALLS PUTS 

Price Jin Jul Aug Jun Jut Aug 

0-575 033 1X83 ' 126 0.18 a<15 0.88 

0380 n, ?R <i,«s 131 nan o_67 030 

0386 0.11 0/44 a 78 a 72 037 1.15 

Piwriouscteyte wL. Crib 155 Pun «3 . Pro. day's open W. Cafe 22.7S2Pucs 28315 


FT GUme to WORLD CURRENC8 

Tire FT GUda to World Currencies 
tabto can ba found on the MerfOats 
page bi Monda/s etfition. 


206 E S 

Ctedi Dp 533485 - 54.113033.1550 - 332(30 
ttngav 300279 - 300373184310 - 184350 
km 4883/40 - 488130300000 - 300030 
fares 04822 -0037 03025 - 02033 
Mul 62$39 - 57S27 32290-12330 
Honte 037838 - 938539 578330 - 576600 
UAE. 53759 - 53791 1H727 ■ 33731 
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FINANCIAL TIMES 


WEEKEND JUNE 


7/JUNG H 1997 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FfVEOVBM YEAR 

fSBC Hong Kong Srowfc - 
trmsco Hsig Kong & CU 
WnStftoitferWafc te 
Govett Greater Chtoa 

BOTTOM FIVE OVBt 1 YEAR 

Old Mutual Thailand Jec 402 

Save & Prosper SoW & eipertlon 538 
Sam & Prosper Koras 603; 
Schroder Seoul ' 605 

IMJfcwieaeSmtfBrCw . 517 




1996 


TOP FIVE OVBl 3 YEARS 
(ASamueruSSmaOerCos 2,158 
ProfficTedmotoay 2,125 

PM Sotth America Growth 2,117 
franringtonHea® 2J029 

JoftreonRy Slater Growth 2,01 Q 

BOTTOM RVEOVBl 3 YEARS 

Save & Prosper Korea 464 

QM Mutual Tinted Acc 467 

Bd^JapanSmaSerCos . 539 

Gnetohpw Staten r 542 
Rre Arrows Japan Sroafler Cos 549 


-I --.- 



TOP WE QVH» 1C YEARS 

HS8C Hong Rong Growth , 6.751 

raciBSmfiConapantes V&S 

HBSamotiUSSmaSarCot W” 

Bertmoro Hong Kong 6,211 

5.178 


Framlingto” Health 


. , : .vr 


Tables show the resutt of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Waning: pest performance is not a guide to future performance. 


6.000 
5.000 - 
4JJ00 

BOTTOM HVEOVB1 10 YEARS 5000 
WfcverieyAustratesten Goki 459 a.o® • 
Barclays Uni Japan me 536 iJJ0 

Meaty Japan 
■MTfprwA Gened Acc 
Handeraon Japan Smaller Cos 


536 

688 

724 

807 



Source: Reuters Hindsight (01625 511311) 


AMnoeUhB Tiiiat* ’* . 1029 1270. 1818 2Z72 32 25 

Average Investment Ttoel 1109 1303 2001 2731 AS AS 

Bv* 1033 1112 1209 • 1838 OS AS 

eufcfinoSooBty / ' 1031 1111 1215 1846 OO 4JO 

StoctorortaatHSE Al-Shse 1170 1578 1982 2731 25 33 

.Motion .. ... . 10M 1084 1120 1534 01A ,*■ 


| m UK Eq & Bd 

lyearR 

3 

5 

W 

, BWD Balanced Porrioto 

1138 

1600 

2210 

- 

Perpetual High income 

1132 

1541 

2194 

- 

Credit Suisse HBgh Income Port 1053 

1469 

2009 

- 

’ Canfife Income Dis 

1111 

1419 

1724 

2035 

Henry Cooks Balanced 

1040 

1404 

- 

- 

: SECTOR AVERAGE 

1066 

1390 

1813 

2162 


■ UK Growth 

iy»(£) 

J 

5 ' 

io 

KtfMtyYfctt 

■ UK Fixed Interest 




Johnson Ry Stator Growth 

1309 

2010 

2385 

- 

3 S 

0.9 

M&G Corporate Bond 

1158 

1365 

- 

- 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1050 

1820 

2720 

- 

2* 

1.8 

Abtmst Fixed Interest 

1112 

1313 

1952 

2466 

Perpetual UK Exempt 

1120 

1734 

2472 

- 

2 S 

25 

Thornton Preference Inc 

1095 

1312 

1707 


Credit Suisse Feflowsttp Inc 

970 

1671 

- 

- 

23 

1.1 

Britannia Gift & Fond Int Inc 

1087 

1293 

1371 

- 

Perpetual UK Growth 

1109 

1635 

2090 

- 

SLA 

23 

Barclays Uni C»t & Fixed int 

1093 

1277 

1468 

2055 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1074 

1419 

1778 

2065 

23 

IS 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1077 

1233 

1471 

1986 

■ UK Growtfi & Income 





■ UK Gilt 





Fleming Select UK Income 

1236 

1674 

2011 

2429 

2.7 

06 

M&G Oft & Fixed interest 

1146 

1338 

1436 

1904 

Perpetual Income 

1150 

1663 

2224 

2786 

2A 

2-7 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 

1122 

1284 

1447 

- 

Coop Pbhs Equity Dis 

1180 

1606 

1855 

- 

23 

3.1 

Mirray Acumen Reserve 

1107 

1283 

1433 

- 

Lasard UK Income & Growth 

1122 

1803 

1904 

2419 

23 

3J3 

Midland Gftt & Rxed interest 

1059 

1250 

1405 

1823 

Fidelity UK Dividend Growth 

1096 

1579 

- 

- 

2 A 

22 

Schroder G3t & Fixed Int Acc 

1074 

1246 

1386 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1107 

1417 

1732 

2253 

2.7 

2.6 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1067 

1201 

1380 

1904 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





■ International Equity Income 


Laurence Keen SmaUsr Cos 

1048 

1790 

- 

- 

ao 

12 

Martin Currie Inti Income 

1099 

1365 

1867 

- 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies1118 

1761 

2254 

2051 

3A 

03 

GT international income lnc 

1087 

1361 

2068 

2607 

INVESCO UK SmaBar Compantas1036 

1714 

2346 

1987 

08 

12 

Dolphin Infl Gth & Income 

1046 

1334 

I860 

1644 

AES Smaller Companies 

997 

1682 

2004 

- 

3.1 

0.9 

Mayflower Global Income 

1061 

1307 

1836 

2142 

Britannia Sma6er Co’S Ace 

1064 

1664 

2442 


02 

04 

M&G International income 

1078 

1268 

1890 

2562 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

960 

1297 

1790 

1795 

OO 

1.5 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1071 

1276 

1835 

2140 

■ UK Equity Income 






■ International Fixed Interest 


Jupiter Income 

1104 

1845 

3011 

- 

2.7 

4.0 

Baring Qobal Bond 

1040 

1249 

1632 

- 

Lazard UK Income 

1120 

1625 

2057 

2881 

2JS 

4.1 

Barclays Uni European Bond inc 1057 

1213 

- 

- 

Britannia High Yield lnc 

1102 

1562 

2061 

2943 

2-4 

AS 

Old Mutual Worldwide Bond lnc 

1015 

1207 

1482 

- 

Royal Ufa High Income (Dtej 

1142 

1549 

1898 

2166 

25 

3.6 

Mercury Global Bond Acc 

989 

1168 

1474 

- 

BWD UK Equity hcame 

1158 

1535 

1945 

2461 

25 

3.4 

TSB International income Incom 

963 

1156 

1389 

- 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1094 

1378 

1755 

2280 

25 

4.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

959 

1080 

1370 

1661 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




■ International Equity & Bond 


Cazenove UK Equity & Bond 

1082 

1429 

- 

- 

OO 

6.1 • 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1088 

1449 

1951 

- 

Ctar Med Retirement income lnc 1118 

1405 

1780 

- 

IS 

54 

Fleming General Opportunities 

1124 

1383 

1688 

- 

Prolific Extra Income 

1048 

1379 

1700 

2107 

22 

43 

Cazenove Portfolio 

1028 

1360 

1841 

- 

CIS UK Income 

1126 

1368 

1710 

- 

2.2 

4.1 

NP1 Worldwide Income Inc 

1024 

1355 

1782 

- 

Etfinburgh High Distribution 

1059 

1353 

1580 

1769 

2.7 

4.1 

BaUe Gifford Managed 

1075 

1351 

1738 

2571 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1073 

1280 

1616 

1928 

2.1 

S3 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1048 

1262 

1845 

2224 

INVESTMENT TRUSTS 






WUflyYMK 

- 33 1.4 

- 20 32 
■ 24 43 

2LO 3.4 
1.7 2.7 
23 3.1 


13 &9 
1.7 9.0 
IS 8 S 
IS 8.1 
13 7.8 
1-7 6 J 


13 6.4 
13 7.1 
13 6.7 
13 6.4 
13 73 
13 53 


23 33 
23 2.4 
23 1A 
23 3.5 
23 43 
23 33 


1.1 


63 
53 
13 53 
13 4.8 
13 4.7 
13 53 


23 2 A 


13 2.1 


23 23 
23 2 A 


■ I n ternational - s 

ProflAe Technology 855 2126 

Framflngton Heaflh 820 2029 

Saves Prosper Ftornidai Secs 1282 1874 

Save & Prosper Growth 1219 1688 

HB Same! HuncU 1231 1584 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1038 1249 

■ Nth America 

ta Samuel US Smalar Co'* 968 2158 

PM North America Growth 1089 2117 

Ednbugh North Am erican 1123 1914 

Martin Currie Nortt America 1M7 1823 

FideBy American Spec S4s 1003 1822 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1048 1536 

■ Europe 

Jupiter Euopean 1184 1954 

Baring Europe Se lec t 1115 1831 

Friends Pw European Gth 1156 1790 

ABed Dunbar European Growth 1125 1748 

Gartmore European Set Oppe 1128 . 1730 
SECTORAVERAGE 1006 1430 

■ Japan 

GT Japan Growth 984 987 

Martin Curie .taper 913 948 

Schroder Tokyo Inc 913 910 

Htt Samuel Japan Technology 854 909 

H enders o n Exempt Ja pan 871 902 

SECTORAVERAGE 803 744 

M Far East inc Japan 

Govett Greater China 1342 1363 

Martin Carrie Far East 1013 1095 

Abtmst Parific 90S 1092 

Schroder Far East Growth Inc 907 1050 

United FTiondty Far Eastern 973 1035 

SECTORAVERAGE 921 961 

M Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1556 1956 

INVESCO Hong Kong ACNna 1471 1578 

GT Orient Acc 1110 1465 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 1261 1454 

Gartnrn Hong Kong 1290 1416 

SECTOR AVERAGE 966 1064 


5 

10 VDtaftyYkHfc 

3476 

4605 

S3 

- 

2580 

5176 

72 


2867 

3365 

3j0 

1.4 

2849 

3197 

27 

18 

2S98 

3036 

28 

18 

1886 

2246 

33 

1.0 

3306 

6211 

5 3 


3316 

4532 

AS 

0.1 

3129 

3590 

33 

08 

2877 

3159 

33 

0.0 

2394 

3412 

AS 

- 

2334 

3056 

4.1 

as 

3156 


38 

08 

2799 

3098 

37 

08 

2480 

- 

27 

- 

WWW 

2934 

3.7 

ai 

2768 

3296 

28 

- 

2096 

2763 

38 

0.7 

1586 

1394 

3.6 


1902 

- 

S3 


1819 

2130 

S3 


1747 

2076 

58 


1606 

1080 

5-2 


1357 

1166 

58 

02 

2743 

3377 

4.7 


1957 

2190 

4.6 

08 

2131 

3133 

AS 

03 

2251 

- 

AS 

■ 

1736 

- 

3.7 

06 

1830 

2083 

4 2 

0.6 

3626 

6751 

6.7 

0.8 

2832 

4021 

68 

0j4 

3076 

- 

5.7 

0.1 

2859 

4824 

6.7 

07 

2640 

6211 

68 

0.7 

2167 

3589 

5A 

0.7 


Best Pep 


jeftnson Fry Setae Growth 
Juptor European 
8am & Prosper flnawsl Sees 
Jupftar Incorna 
•Matter UK Gwnth 
; AVERAGE ITT PS* 

■ Comm & En » 

M&G Australasian & General Ac 
M&G Commodity & General 
Save & Prosper Commodity 
AUed Dunbar Metals Min Caron 
HiS Samuel Natural Resources 
SECTORAVERAGE 

■ Money MJct 

M&G Treasury 
NEdand Money Market 
Newton Cash Acc 
CU Deposit 
Scot Equitable Cash 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Quilter investment Trusts Jne 
Quitter High lnc hw Tat Acc 
M&G Fund of investment Trusts 
Equitable Trust of Invest Tstt 
Exeter Fund of Investment Tsta 
SECTORAVERAGE 

■ Fund of Funds 

Sun Affiance Porrioto 
INVESCO Managed Acc 
Schroder Managed Bd Acc tns 
Britannia Managed Portf'io Inc 
Morgan Gronfefl Morngad Inc 
SECTORAVERAGE 

■ Property 

Abtrust Property 9wre 
Barclays Uni Property 
Norwich Property 
SECTORAVERAGE 


1309 

2010 

9385 


1164 

1954 

3159 


1262 

1874 

2867 


1104 

1645 

3011 


1060 

1820 

2720 


1070 

137? 

1833 


year 

3 

5 

10 

1073 

898 

1346 

2204 

1630 

1194 

19B4 

2087 

806 

1075 

1782 

1911 

811 

985 

1292 

1398 

762 

979 

1542 

1528 

762 

995 

2089 

1437 

1046 

1142 


_ 

1045 

1141 

1243 

- 

1044 

1140 

1250 

- 

1043 

1137 

1249 

- 

1047 

1136 

1248 

- 

1039 

1126 

1231 

- 

Units 

1038 1038 

2140 


1116 

1287 

2227 


1058 

1270 

1934 

2696 

1039 

1269 

2061 

2675 

1019 

1240 

2061 


1032 

1222 

1876 

2329 

1085 

1392 

1976 


1046 

1379 

- 


1062 

1371 

1845 


1058 

1369 

2102 

- 

1030 

1333 

2032 


1005 

1208 

1717 

1961 

1201 

1206 

2177 


1048 

1145 

1329 


1063 

1064 

1434 

• 

1068 

1145 

1647 

- 


S3 as 

33 O? 
30 1.4 
27 40 
23 13 

27 as 

VbMftyVMK 
53 1 7 
4-5 as 

5.7 

4.7 OS 
4.7 D.6 
6.Q Q.7 


0.1 6.0 
0l2 53 
02 5 3 
OO 5.7 
0.1 5.8 
02 5.4 


02 0.6 
2 S 03 


02 

OB 


1.3 

1.3 


2.9 0 5 
23 2.1 


2.7 

23 


1.1 

1.0 


02 03 
3.0 1.2 


02 

23 


16 

2.0 


3.0 1.9 
03 5.4 

1.1 S6 

1.7 4.6 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR ‘ . 
BigBshiteflooaf 3J25 

■Scottish tofiored Capital . ' 2£4S 
Contra-Cycftai fcpfoii ". . '^4 i* 
Ffemtag (ncone & Srowtfi Cap.ijSE " 
Ftfcnun Capita . ; '. j 


BOTTOM me OVS11 YQtff >. 
Korea UbaataaUbn Rind : : : 

Stani Setoctto towth ; 48S:.' 

Mtnjst New That • 546 “ 

East German . ;561 

HdeWy Japiw s u Vataas ; 575 .... . 


Fidelity Japanese Values 



V 1996 

" >>• . 


TOP PIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
TRTedmotogy B . 3^069 

forest & Col Enterprise 2^34 

: Swwco Engte & IntL . 2,198 

Caridover .’ . • 2,182 

jQdnw^DevdqimentFund 2,067 

BOTTOM FIVE OVBT 3 YEARS 
EaStGerinan ... : . 410 

PferoehaUapanese 436 

.Korea tiberafcafion Fund 459 

Esraoar Qnal Capital 465 

RdefityJapanese Values • 478 


Exmoor Dual Capital 


1.200 - 

1JQ00 



TOP FIVE OVBi 5 YEARS 
TR Technology B 12338! 

Foreign & Cd Entarprfse AJ2B5 

TBEaropean Growth 4^K) 

kjvescoEogfeh&taH 4,110 

North AUanUcSraSBr Cos - 3^23 

BOTTOM HVE OVei 5 YEARS 
EastSerman 327 

Exmoor Duel CapU 448 

Cooba-CycSoi he 813 

Contn-Qrdtal Capfcri 857 
Exmoor Duri he 859 


Contra-Cyclical Capital 


Candover 



TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Candover . 9^16 

BCITCapW 7.338 

Rigips^tipaslnc .. . 5326 ftooo - 

FonMjpr & Co! Enfiesprtto 5,672 a.ooo ■ 
Rights & tews Capital 4.734 7#»~ 

6,000 - 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS S- 0 ® ” 
Tost at Property Shares SSS ^ " 

RmangM) tacome 6 Captttf KO 
Newmaricet Venture Cottar 682 


JoveCepdal. 

TR Property 


817 

1.135 



Tables show the resutt of Investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year perform an ce. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General ; nwft 

v>i 

-...• 5 DtsffmFJ YotatBy Ykflfi 

■ Int Cap Gth 

1 jwr« 

3 ' 

. 5 CWPnfl 

VoMfty Yklft 

Flemtag Claverhouse 

1277 

1813 

2080 

-4 

4.1 

2.3 

Jupiter Primadona 

1547 

1811 

3628 

-4 

4.4 

1.5 

Mercury Keystone 

1144 

1768 

2897 

1 

43 

2.6 

TR Technology (Unite) 

1108 

1672 

- 

7 

32 

142 

Edinburgh UK Tracker 

1242 

1596 

2006 

2 

33 

35 

Hendereon Electric and General 

1106 

1472 

2285 

9 

3.1 

1.7 

Finsbury Growth 

1113 

1525 

2153 

7 

33 

25 

RIT Capital Partners 

1044 

1456 

2751 

18 

3.7 

0.8 

Finsbury Trust 

1208 

1508 

2531 

10 

25 

2.1 

En^tah & Scottish 

1020 

1442 

2162 

13 

42 

25 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1299 

1444 

2056 

- 

33 

3.5 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1072 

1317 

2104 

- 

3.7 

1.6 

■ UK Capital Growth 






■ International General 






Ktahwort 2nd Endowment Potty 

1182 

1858 

- 

-4 

4.1 

. 

Personal Assets 

1283 

1880 

2371 

_ 

2.7 

2.0 

Undervalued Assets 

1215 

1655 

- 

4 

3>4 

1.9 

Brunner 

1247 

1583 

2307 

11 

AS 

2.9 

Schroder UK Growth 

1068 

1631 

- 

-1 

33 

2.7 

Scottish Mortgage 

1204 

1488 

2150 

13 

32 

2.1 

Ivory & Sime ISIS 

1180 

1540 

- 

21 

45 

- 

Law Debenture Corporation 

1006 

1496 

2302 

-11 

33 

3.1 

Ktatawort Endowment PoScy 

1101 

1367 

- 

-5 

3.1 

- 

WHan 

1167 

1492 

2060 

14 

32 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1051 

1476 

2181 

- 

3J9 

2.3 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1136 

1438 

2028 

- 

33 

23 

■ Smaller Companies 






■ North America 







INVESCO English & Inti 

1070 

2198 

4110 

3 

5-0 

08 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1046 

1637 

3823 

7 

4 2 

. 

Henderson Strata 

971 

1738 

2790 

4 

4£ 

0.4 

Fleming American 

1417 

1583 

2802 

11 

A 2 

0.8 

NatWest Smaller Companies 

1127 

1679 

1947 

5 

5u0 

2A 

American . 

1287 

1576 

2538 

7 

4.7 

1.8 

Ivory & Slme UK Smaller Goa 

1099 

1589 

1968 

16 

S3 

2.4 

US Smater Companies 

1068 

1518 

1979 

13 

5.7 


Gartmore Smalar Companies 

1130 

1589 

2119 

5 

AS 

2.1 

American Opportunity 

956 

1496 

2333 

13 

4J» 

- 

SECTOR AVSW3E 

1017 

1282 

1838 

- 

AS 

3.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1088 

1505 

2588 

- 

A3 

13 

■ UK Income Growth 






■ Continental Europe 






TR City of London 

1316 

1563 

1909 

0 

55 

3 3 

TR European Growth 

1411 

2007 

4210 

-1 

A 2 

13 

Investors Capital Untta 

1296 

1541 

•1817 

9 

3.7 

4J3 

Gartmore European 

1155 

16Z7 

2882 

2 

3.7 

08 

Temple Bar 

1224 

1447 

1887 

10 

3.7 

43 

Fidelity European Values 

1180 

1504 

2680 

2 

42 

02 

Vtelue and Income 

1201 

1445 

2881 

-1 

32 

33 

Henderson EuroTrust puts) 

1093 

1421 


10 

45 

13 

Gartmore Brit lnc &. GthQUnita} 

1212 

1402 

- 

2 

25 

4 A 

Foreign & Co) Eurotrust 

1128 

1397 

2005 

6 

33 

05 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1163 

1352 

1852 

- 

33 

5.4 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1152 

1409 

2336 


42 

1.0 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






■ Pan Europe 







Foreign & Co) Enterprise 

1380 

2334 

4265 

9 

3.7 

2.0 

Ktetawcrt Charter 

1299 

1801 

2571 

12 

43 

2.6 

Candover 

1399 

2182 

2879 

-4 

AS 

2.7 

Mercuy European Privatisation 

1221 

1538 


15 

32 

23 

KJainwort Development Fund 

1009 

2067 

2835 

14 

33 

06 

Euopean Smaller Companies 

1092 

1139 

_ 


33 

06 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1268 

1856 

2755 

13 

33 

4.5 

SECTORAVERAGE 

1204 

1492 

2571 

m 

3.7 

13 

Elactra 

1226 

1786 

2498 

14 

33 

22 








SECTORAVERAGE 

1104 

1485 

2441 

- 

A3 

23 








■ Int Income Growth 






■ FE inc Japan 







Murray International 

1109 

1459 

2212 

4 

35 

3.7 

TR Far East Income 

975 

1285 

WM 

0 

54) 

43 

Securities Trust of Scotland 

1246 

1440 

1646 

8 

33 

42 
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■ Far East exc Japan, Single Country 
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UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 
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■ INVESTMENT TRUST LAUNCHES 


■ Marotoy n e tiro n wm Trust 
Mercury Aseet Mgt 

gSOO 0S006Q SBC Wffltug Equity jyrwrtfV No No NH Yw Yea lOOp - 8000 T* 3000 135% ctoaea mid 

rmo akned at people who want to st^ptanmit their pension. “The table gives detab of the trust's rpowth shares - there are also monthly dMdoid Income 


Performance: Tables like these are fall 
of traps for the unwary. Trap I: don't 
expect them to ten yon which trusts 
wjD do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - die unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between baying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter Investment trusts. 


Glossary 

Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a (rust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund's progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile fends should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
c anno t afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
' unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
arc allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
fends pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against Income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Bid buzz and Wall St surge offset rate rise 


market report 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

The 25 basis points rise in UK 
interest rates after the first meet- 
ing of the monetary policy com- 
mittee, came as no surprise to a 
stock market that had already 
positioned itself for such a move. 

On the contrary, the news was 
greeted with no more than a 
momentary dip by the FTSE 100 
index, which had been trading up 
31.4 immediately the change was 
reported. 

In the first minute or two after 
the news, a handful of share 
prices eased a shade. 


What did surprise markets, 
both here and in the US, was the 
much lower than expected 
increase in the non-farm payroll 
report for May, which electrified 
Wall Street- The Dow Jones 
Industrial Average rose almost 
100 points not long after Lo ndon 
closed. 

The creation of 138,000 new 
jobs in the US was below consen- 
sus forecasts and was said by 
traders to have dispelled some of 
the expectations of a rate rise in 
the US when the Open Market 
Committee, the Federal Reserve's 
policy making body, meets on 
July 2. 

London had already been 
boosted by a strong burst of buy- 


ing interest, triggered by the 
emergence of a fresh round of 
takeover speculation, notably in 
the banks. 

The FTSE 100 index finished a 
drama-filled day, at the session 
high of 4,645.0, up 6&8 or 2.5 per 
cent. There was mild disappoint- 
ment across London's dealing 
rooms that the scintillating ; per- 
formance in the leaders did not 
spin over into the second liners 
and smaller stocks. 

The FTSE 250 gave another 
muted performance, closing only 
7.3 higher at 4,473.2, while the 
Small Cap added 3.2 at 2,280.4, 
itself a high 

Earlier the market had raced 
higher, easily recapturing the 


4,600 level lost on Monday when 
it was hit by worries about the 
French election result and the 
prospect of interest rate rises in 
the UK and US, as well as con- 
cerns about the first Labour 
party Budget on July 2. 

A rather sluggish performance 
during the week by the hanks 
coincided with the market debut 
of Halifax, which, after an initial 
surge to 774p, fell away in the 
absence of the expected institu- 
tional buying interest 

But the last two days have seen 
a wave of strong buying in a 
number of the banks, especially 
National Westminster and Abbey 
National, although talk that pre- 
viously aborted merger discus- 


sions had been revived was 
greeted with scepticism by 
banking specialists. 

Adding fuel to the market's 
performance was a series of 
sharp rises in a handful of Foot- 
sie stocks. They included Cable & 
Wireless, whose shares shot up 
almost 15 per cent on news the 
group is selling a 5.5 per cent 
stake in HK Telecom, where it 
has a 58 per cent stake, to China 
Telecom for £728m. 

Lasmo, up 6 per cent, was 
another big winner, as was Rank, 
after news that it wSQ sen its 
remaining 20 per cent stake in 
Rank Xerox for over £lbn. 

Turnover in equities was a 
good 920m shares. 



Indices and r a tio * 

FTSE 250 4473.2 +7.3 

FTSE 350 2247.9 +27.6 

FTSE All-Share 2206.41 +25.33 

FTSE All-Share yield 3.52 3.56 

FT 30 8983.5 +31-2 

FTSE Non-Fins p/e 18.71 1&50 

FTSE 100 Fut Jun 4679.0 +106.0 

10 yr Gilt yield 7.09 7.‘17 

Long gat/equity yW ratio 2.02 2.02 


FTSE 100 Index 

Closing Index Jun 6 4645.0 

Change over week +23.7 

Jun 5 4576.2 

Jun 4 4657.1 

Jun 3 4557.8 

Jun 2 4562.8 

High* 4646.7 

Low* 45242 

Intra-day high and low for week 


trading vo lume in major stocks ■ equity futures and options trading 
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Trading In the FTSE 100 
futures market was hectic 
yesterday, with the increase 
in UK base rates and 
publication of the US 
non-farm payroll figures 
fuelling the activity, writes 
Gary Mead. 

Th e June contract on the 
FTSE 100 opened vigorously 
at 4,588, but swiftly fell to its 
low of the day, 4,570. it then 
moved back up to reach 
4,620 by midday. The 
announcement of a CL25 per 
cent Increase In interest 


rates then hit June and It feR 
to 4,602. 

The US non-fanm payroll 
figures, pLbOsfted at 
1 .30pm, saw the June future 
spurt forward to 4,620; the 
bullish opening of Waif 
Street boosted the upwards 
momentum still more and it 
closed at 4,656. It went even 
higher in after-hours trading, 
reaching 4,680. 

Fair value was 4 points 
and for much of the day the 
contract traded 20 points 
above cash. 
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■ FTSE 250 MDEX FUTURES OJFFEJ £10 perfufl index point 
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C & W up 
on China 
deal 

International telec oms group 
Cable & Wireless sparkled as 
the market enthused about 
the newB that it bad a g re e d 
to sell a 5-6 par cent stake in 
Hong Kang Telecom to the 
Chinese state telecoms 
company. 

China Telecom will pay 
HKSL4J25 pear share far the 
stock or a total of £726m. 
C&W holds a 54 per cent 
stake in Hong Kong Tele- 
com. The OK group said it 
was prepared to tra nsfer for- 
th w shares in hitt to flhiwn 
Telecom, in a subsequent 
phase, in order to further 
strengthen its relationship 
with China and to enhance 
sharehold er v alue further 
shares in HKT. 

The news, which rzrm* ]ate 
in the session, shares in 
the company sharply ahead. 
Having risen 74%, or nearly 
15 per cent, they closed at 
572p, a record for the stock, 
and by far the best perfor- 
mance among constituents 
of the FTSE IDO. 

Mr Jim Ross at ABN Amro 
Hoare Govett, joint broker to 
C&W believes the deal 
makes a lot of sensa. “China 
gets the expertise of HKT 
and C&W gets access to the 
Chinese market with dindcs 
and balances to ensure it 
achieves a decent return,” 
he said. 

Volume in the stock was 
heavy, with 25m shares 
traded in the cash market 
and 9,542 contracts — equiva- 
lent to another 9Am shares - 
in the options market 

Banks boosted 

Doubts about a merger 
between UK banking groups 
National Westminster and 
Abbey National were 
brushed aside by the market 
yesterday, sending the 
shares of both stocks sharply 
ahead. 


Shares in the former 
jumped 43% or nearly G per 
cent to 780%p, while the 
advance in the latter was 
more modest Abbey closing 
16 up at 858VVp. Volume in 
NatWest was a hefty ltoi. 

The word is that the two 
groups have been taUting to 
each other and a merger 
between the two, which 
would create a financial ser- 
vices group with a market 
ca pitalisat ion of more than 
£25bn, would be unveiled in 
the not too distant future. 

Mr Mark Thomas, at Col- 
lins Stewart was cme of the 
few analysis prepared to 
speak on the record about 
the prospect of such a deal. 
He said: “The deal makes 
great strategic sense and 
offers cost savings of around 
£6Q0m It could be sweetened 
by a return of capital to 
investors [of about £ibn by 
Abbey National}. If they are 
not talking to each other, 
investors should demand to 
know why.” 

Other analysts pointed out 
there would be little diffi- 
culty in creating a manage- 
ment team for the new 
merged entity. However, 
sceptics suggested a merger 
is unlikely, particularly as 
the two groups have differ- 
ent management cultures. 

The market was caught 
unawares by the announce- 
ment from Hank Group that 
it had finally sold its stake 
in Rank Xerox for £lbn and 
was to buy back £250m 
worth of shares. Its shares 
rose 26 to 448V»p in volume 
of 4.7m, making it the third- 
biggest riser in the FTSE 
100 . 

Bass shares were out of 
favour and fell 19 to 754p in 
volume of 4m in talk of 
downgrades, hut traders said 
investors were also starting 
to focus an the possibility 
that the planned merger 
with Carisberg-Tetiey might 
not go ahead. 

One analyst said: “People 
are starting to fret about 
what Margaret Beckett 
[trade and industry secre- 
tary] may decide on the 
Carisberg-Tetiey deal." 
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Sentiment tn the stock 
was not helped by 'Merrill 
Lynch easing down its cur- 
rent year forecast from 
£728m pre-tax to £722m, 
which gives earnings per 
share erf 54.4p and puts the 
shares on a prospective 
price /earnings ratio of 
almost 14. Merrill believes 
the Carlsbexg deal would be 
dfiutivB to earnings. 

Tesco was boosted by a 
positive trading statement 
and rose 6 to 374p tn volume 
of 3.4m. The stores group 
said like-far-like sales were 
up 5 per cent on last year 
and total sales were up 9 per 
cent 

In water stocks, which 
have had a good run 
recently following some 
strong results, Hyder was up 
10 to 8L9p ahead of results 
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on Monday. NatWest Securi- 
ties reiterated its “add” 
stance on the stock 

Shares in Waste Recycling 
jumped 13% to 29gp. The 
word is that there is a preda- 
tor in the wings eager to 
launch a bid for the group in 
the near term. 

Among retail stocks, 
Argos bucked the strong 
market trend and shed 6% to 
605p. as Sutherlands reiter- 
ated its “sell" stance on the 
stock an the back of caution 
among companies operating 
in related areas. 

The broker was also said 
to have crossed several mil- 
lion shares in the stock. 

The three stakeholders in 
Camelot had a mixed day 
after the spat with the gov- 
ernment over director's pay 
was settled. Shares in Cad- 
bury Schweppes, which suf- 
fered this week over fears 
for its US drinks sales, rose 
10 to 530%p while De La Rue 
recovered from falls 
prompted by poor results 
and rose 7% to 384p. How- 
ever, bami which this week 
announced a restructuring 
and is talking to its biggest 
shareholders to work out 
valuations, slipped IK to 
227%p. 
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Dow surges 
to fresh 
record level 


AMERICAS 


US stocks surged ahead to 
record levels yesterday 
morning after the closely 
watched monthly employ* 
ment report failed to trigger 
fresh inflation fears, writes 
Richard Tomkins in New 
York. 

At 1pm, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was 
106.87 higher at 7,412.16, well 
ahead of Its record closing 
level of 7,383.41 set on May 
27. The Standard & Poor’s 
500 index was up 11.95 at 
355.38, and NYSE volume 
was 282m shares. 

Smaller capitalisation 
stocks also gained, but less 
vigorously. The Nasdaq com- 
posite was up 7.38 at 1,397.43, 
helped by a recovery in tech- 
nology stocks, which had 
been hit earlier in the week 
by profits warnings. 

The rally's strength was a 
surprise as the employment 
report sent mixed signals 
about the infla tion outlook. 
But stocks took their cue 
from bonds, which initially 
took losses but swung 
around into gains after the 
market settled on a benign 
interpretation of the figures. 

Banking stocks posted 
some of the sharpest gains 
because of the perceived 
improvement in the interest 
rate outlook. J.P. Morgan 
was up $2*/m at toll*/*, Citi- 
corp was $2 : -i higher at 
SllS'.'i and Chase Manhattan 
Bank was $2% ahead at 
SIOO'4. 


Mexico financials active 


MEXICO CITY made a slow 
start but moved ahead 
strongly once investors got 
wind of the heady pace on 
Wall Street. Financials were 
said to be active following 
good demand for newly 
floated Bancomer. Telmex, 
the telecoms leader, jumped 
14 centavos to 1&64 pesos. At 
midsession, the IPC index 
was 25.70 higher at 4.145.23. 

SAO PAULO moved 
smartly ahead, helped by a 


firm opening at Telebras, the 
state telecoms giant, which 
jumped 1.9 per cent to 
R514&20. At midsession, the 
Bovespa index had notched 
up a gain of 190 to 11,296. 

SANTIAGO was easier in 
spite of an interest rate cut 
last on Thursday. Some deal- 
ers said a rate cut had long 
been factored into the mar- 
ket. 

The IPSA index was off 
0.68 at 130.19 at midsession. 


Strong dollar propels Zurich to fourth peak 


Shares in Telco Communi- 
cations shot up $4Vi or 20 per 
cent to $26% on the 
announcement that the tele- 
phone company was being 
taken over by Excel Commu- 
nications for $L2bn. Excel's 
shares were up $1% or 9 per 
cent at S20VL 

EH LiUey Jumped $3% to 
$96% on news that it had a 
new osteoporosis drug. But 
Lear, the automotive compo- 
nents maker, eased $% to 
$37% after warning that 
second-quarter profits had 
been hit by strikes at Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler. 
Philip Morris was down $% 
at $42V. on worries about the 
progress of tobacco peace 

talks 

TORONTO pushed higher, 
helped by the early show of 
strength on Wall Street. 
Most sectors gained ground, 
notably golds. At noon, the 
300 composite index was up 
34.42 at 6,48390. 

Barrick Gold rose 45 cents 
to C$3395 and Placer Dome 
gained 50 cents to C$2595. 
Seagram put oh 70 cents to 
C$57.10 and Royal Bank of 
Canada improved 20 cents to 
C$6095. One leader to stand 
out against the upturn was 
Alcan Al umini um, off 15 
cents at C$49.15. 

Gandalf Technologies was 
a clear feature among 
smaller caps, sliding dramat- 
ically after the computer 
group claimed to be “almost 
out of money” and mulling 
offers. The shares fell 90 
cents to C$1.70. 


EUROPE 


Another good day for the 
dollar, which at one stage 
surged to a 39-month high in 
Europe, enabled ZURICH to 
maintain the week’s record- 
setting pace. The SMI Index 
added 68.8 at 5,320.0 - a 
fourth consecutive closing 
high - as derivatives-Hnked 
busring and a continuing 
swirl of rumours in the 
financial sector provided 
further support- 

Some analysts cautioned, 
however, that the day’s more 
extreme price movements 
appeared exaggerated. UBS, 
for example, surged late in 
the day to dose SFrtSO or 3.7 
per cent higher at SFr 1,670. 

CS Group, at the centre of 
spin-off and alliance specula- 
tion in recent sessions, 
shook off early weakness to 
finish SFr2.25 higher at 
SFr 196^0 

Zurich Insurance was 
another winner, jumping 
SFr22 to SFr556 after CS 
First Boston raised its target 
price for the stock from 
SFr55 0 to S FT650. 

AMSTERDAM hit a record 
high for the third day run- 
ning, sending the AEX index 
up by 3.74 to 824.43. Dealers 
described volume as a “bit 


CS Group 



weekendlsh". but there were 
enough features to keep 
most traders an their toes. 

Ahold was one of the sea- 
son’s best performers, end- 
ing FI 3.00 higher at FI 150.70 
ahead of next Thursday 
when the leading retailer is 
expected to produce a bum- 
per set of first-quarter 
results. Among nhBniiwiiB l 
DSM jumped FI 4^0 to FI 196. 

Where there was any prof- 
it-taking it mostly afflicted 
Philips, which dipped back 
FIUO to FI 117.50 after Us 
recent strong run. EPN, 
heavily bought in recent ses- 
sions. fell FI L40 to FI 73.60. 


Vedior, spun off from 
retailer parent Vendex, 
improved a further FI LS0 to 
F14&90 after banking syndi- 
cates exercised their option 
on additional shares. Vendex 
fen FI 3.20 to FI 109.90 for a 
two-day decline of more than 
5 per cent. 

PARIS continued to rally, 
helped by a strong day fin- 
oils and another round of 
heavy buying in selected 
retailers. The CAC 40 index 
finished 28.40 higher at 

2,719.25. 

Dollar strength drove nils 
higher, with Total jumping 
FFrl7.0Q to FFr564 and Elf 
Aquitaine gating FFr19.00 
to FFr651. Hopes of fiscal 
relaxation from the new gov- 
ernment lifted Pinault- 
Prin temps by FFr89.00 to 
FFr2,630 and Promodes 
FFr59.00 to FFr2474. 

GAN rose FFr2.20 to 
FFr119 after the insurance 
group sold 1.5m shares in 
Total SGS Thomson gave up 
FFr26.00 or per cent at 
FFr445 following a warning 
about second-quarter 
earnings. 

FRANKFURT overcame 
several bouts of pre-weekend 
profit-taking to dose higher 
The Dax index, which set an 
aRtime high of 3,7D&25 in 


FTSE Actuaries Share Indices 


THE EUROPEAN SERIES 
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bourse trade, subsequently 
pulled back, but was still 
14,47 ahead an the day at an 
Ibis Indicated 3,699.07. 

SGL Carbon, being Investi- 
gated by US and European 
Union officials on allegations 
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of price fixing, remained 
under pressure early in the 
session. The shares later 
recovered to close DM4.90 
higher at DM236A0 after the 
company denied that it was 
part of a cartel and said 
that the authorities had 


made no concrete charges. 

Deutsche Telekom picked 
np 60 p£g to DM4020 in hefty 
turnover after Salomon 
Brothers raised its rating on 
the company. 

STOCKHOLM moved 

higher following a strong 
session for the banks - 
Swedbank rose SKr7.50 to 
SKrl64 - and a rally at 
Hennes & M&urltz. which 
clawed back more than half 
of Thursday’s steep slide. 
Shares in the fashi on retailer 
added SKrll.50 to SKr246. 
The general index finished 
26.4 3 ahe ad at 2£69.0l. 

ATHENS stumbled &2 per 
cent lower, falling through 
the 1,600 point support level 
in response to rising 
short-term interbank rates 
that were the result of 
tighter liquidity in the 
money market. Traders said 
that marioet sentiment was 


also dented by indications 
that the trend towards lower 
consumer price inflation had 
run its course. 

CPI inflation eased to 5.4 
per cent in May from 59 per 
cent in April, but core infla- 
tion, which does not include 
volatile food and energy 
prices, was unchanged at 7.5 
per cent for the third 
consecutive month. 

OTE, the state telecoms 
company that is headed for a 
large part-flotation and 
rights issue in the coining 
weeks continued to lead the 
market down. The shares fell 
Drl75 to Dr6£65 while the 
general index settled 52.31 
down at US&35. 

BRUSSELS established 
new intra-day and closing 
highs as the Bel-20 index 
shot through the 2^00 point 
level, which had been seen 
by some analysts as a year- 
end target The index rose 
26.86 to 2.30933 in turnover 
of BFr3.7bn. 

Union Minibre, the non- 
ferrous metals group, con- 
firmed Its current status as 
the market's favourite stock 
with a rise of BFrl20 to 
BFT3J200. 

Written and edited by Mctiae! 
Morgan and Jeffrey Brown 


Bangkok tumbles 3 . 2 % on currency concerns 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Foreign selling drove 
BANGKOK down another &2 
per cent on lingering worries 
over a severe baht shortage 
and the asset quality of local 
financial institutions. The 
SET index fell 17.43 to 580.62 
- another eight-year low. 

Analysts said the baht was 
trading at a 13-year high 
against the dollar in offshore 
foreign exchange markets, 
adding that foreign inves- 
tors, in dire need of the Thai 
currency, had dumped dol- 
lars to cover the short posi- 
tions. 

Exacerbating matters, the 
central hank had cut off baht 
supply to foreign speculators 
after the last speculative 
attack on the currency. 

TOKYO fell marginally 
after a quiet session in 
which many foreign and 
domestic institutional inves- 
tors stayed on the sidelines 
ahead of fresh US economic 
data, writes Owen Robinson. 


The Nikkei 225 average 
shed just 2.40 to 20,362.64 
after moving between 
20,362.64 and 20,540.65. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
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Hong Kong_ 

-0.7 

-0.4 

recent sessions. 

SeouL .... 

+1 St 

However, the key 225 


+12 

index recouped much of its 


. +1.5 

earlier losses on late buying 

Taipei 

+2 3. 


as investors sought high- 
teeb laggards including 
Toshiba and Sanyo Electric. 

Volume eased from 359m 
shares to an estimated 340m. 
Declines led advances 590 to 
473, with 187 unchanged. 

The Topix index of all 
first-section stocks shed 4.79 
to 1,509.66 and the capital- 
weighted Nikkei 300 was off 
123 at 291.56. 

In London, the ISE/Nlkkei 
50 index rose L32 to 1.56&57. 

Securities houses and 
h anks mostly fell on con- 
cerns about the continuing 
corporate racketeering 
scandal. Nikko Securities 
lost Y9 to Y690 while Sanyo 


Securities shed Y9 to Y206. 

Yamal chi Securities shed 
Y3 to Y327 after news that 
Standard and Poor’s, the US 
credit rating agency, had 
lowered the broker’s 
long-term counterparty 
rating: 

Nomura, however, 
recouped earlier losses to 
end unchanged at 71,360. 
Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank slid 
Y80 to Y1.250, Sumitomo 
Bank Y30 to YL.680 and Fuji 
Bank Y20 to YL56a 

Leading blue chips 
retreated. Kyocera fell Y110 
to Y9.130 following robust 
gains in recent sessions. 


Advantest shed Y150 to 
Y8.100. Honda fell Y20 to 
Y3.500 and Sony Y50 to 
Y9.950. 

Toshiba, the day’s most 
active issue, rose Y2 to Y741 
and Sanyo Y8 to Y525. Brew- 
eries led domestic demand- 
driven issues. Asahi Brew- 
eries gained Y90 to Y 1,750, 
Sapporo Breweries added 
Y10 to Y968 and Kirin Brew- 
ery Y1D to YU90. 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
fen 102.19 to 2L251.68 and 
volume edged up to 12.2m 
shares. 

TAIPEI was propelled 
higher by strong demand for 
electronics shares and the 
weighted index peaked at 
8^53.65 before settling for a 
closing gain of 111.64 at 
BJ342S4. 

Turnover was an active 
T$138Jbn. 

The electronics sector 
surged <L2 per cent, partly 
reflecting the overnight 
rebound in US high tech 
shares. 


Among the chipmakers. 
United Microelectronics 
picked up T$3.5 to T$85J> and 
Mosel singed T$3.5 to T$72£. 
Acer, the computer giant, 
rose T$2.5 to T$84. 

Chinese markets were 
weak, hit by Beijing’s ban on 
state bank funds entering 
the markets in the latest 
move to clamp down on 
speculative trading. 

SHANGHAI'S bard cur- 
rency B index fell 3.889 or 43 
per cent to 85.337 and its 
SHENZHEN counterpart lost 
lost 6.00 or 3.8 per cent to 
150.77. 

HONG KONG was weak 
before the long holiday 
weekend, by ‘placement 
rumours and by the ban on 
equity investment by 
Chinese banks. 

The Hang Seng index fell 
140.39 to 14.655.13 in spite of 
a strong showing by Hong- 
kong Telecom on renewed 
speculation, confirmed late 
in the day, that China might 
take a stake in the company. 


The shares hit an all-time 
high of HK319.25 before end- 
ing HK$i.90 ahead at HK$19. 

SYDNEY eased an a day 
rinwrinatefl by the placement 
of A$1.5bn of Foster’s Brew- 
ing Group shares. The All 
Ordinaries index fell 83 to 
2.600.9. Foster’s ended 7 
cents down at A$253, above 
the A$2.49 price at which the 
day’s package was 
spedalled. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Gold shares in Johannes- 
burg spun back on to the 
upside to help push the all- 
share index ahead for the 
fifth session running. It 
closed 43.7 higher at 7,262^. 

Vaal Reefs Improved 2.5 
per cent to R271.75 and 
Dries by 2 per cent to RR37. 
Rusplats jumped 3.5 per 
cent to R79. The golds index 
rallied 3&3 to 1,175.6 and 
industrials gained 6.8 to 
8,476.7. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


R Dutch/Shell 
chairman ill 

Mr Cor HerfcstrOter, the chairman of the committee of 
managing directors at the Royal Dutch/Shell gr°«P> 


hpop ‘Unexpectedly" hospitalised with an unidentified 
ailment 


A brief statement from the company said Mr HerkstrO- 
ter, who holds the top position in Shell's collegiate man- 
agement structure. Is likely to need “some weeks for 

treatment and recuperation- . . _ 

Mr John Jennings, the London-based ch ai rm a n of Shell 
Transport and Trading, will assume Mr Herkstr&te^s 
responsibilities until the end of June. That is when !^ 
jermingB is expected to retire. After that date Mr Mark 
Moody-Stuart who is Mr Jeuning’s successor, wifi assume 
temporary control of the group- 

• Mr Peter Sutherland, the acting chairman of British 
Petroleum, has been confirmed as the non-executive 
nhaftimm of BP following the resignation last month or 
Lord Simon, who has become a government minister. 

Robert Commit 

Thames Jakarta contract 

Thames Water yesterday won a 25-year contract to man- 
age and improve the water supply of east Jakarta, part of 
the Indonesian capital, in Its biggest foreign investment 
to date. 

TOe company said that capital investment associated 
with the project was estimated at £16Qm and involved 
bringing piped water to some 3m people, in addition to 
the 2m currently served. 

At the Hina the J akar ta authorities awarded a 
concession to operate water services in the western half 
of the city to Lyonnaise des Eaux and its local partner, 
Salim Group. 

Thames has token a 75 per cent interest in a consortium 
chosen to manage the western water supply concession. 
PT Kekarpola Airindo, a development company, is Its 
principal partner. 

Analysts said the Jakarta concession looked promising. 
One estimated that by year 10 the business might be 
contributing about £gfirn to pre-tax profits. 

Thames said that turnover from from the concession 
would average about £57m a year for the first five years 
and could exceed £200m a year in later years. 

Simon Holberton 

Bonos for Silentnight chief 

Mr w illiam sim pwnn, chief executive of the furniture 
company Silentni ght for the past two years, received a 
performance-related bonus of £58.000 last year. The 
anniifli report and accounts showed that this, together 
with benefits of £12,000, boosted his total remuneration 
far the year 48 per cent to £216,000. The group's pre-tax 
profits rose 29 per cent to £14-3m in the year to February 
L 

Plantation & Genl at £0.9m 

Plantation & General Investments, the tropical agricul- 
ture and hand tools group which has been the subject of 
two potential bids this year, reported pre-tax profits of 
£915.000 for 1996. 

The result was after an exceptional, credit of £l-84m. 
while profits of £5.42m last time included £4. 6m from 
closures and disposals. 

Mr Konr a d Legg, chairman, said 1996 had been a disap- 
pointing year and group strategy had been reviewed and 
refocused. Recently there had been an upturn in trading 
performance, he said. Turnover advanced to £45 .2m 
(£42. 6m). The shares put on 514 p to 73p. 

Ashquay’s bid damps advance 

The £454,000 cost of Ashquay’s foiled takeover attempt for 
UK Estates left the property investment and development 
company in the red for the full year with pre-tax losses of 
£263,000 on turnover of £2. 09m. This compared with a loss 
of £L08m on turnover of £L43m for the year to March 31 
1996. 

Ashquay'a investment portfolio rose in value during the 
year to £19Bm (£7B8m) with the acquisitions of properties 
from Warner Estate Holdings and Newport Holdings. The 
group now has rental income, on an annualised basis, of 
£L9m. 

Frogmore in £29.9m purchase 

Frogmore Estates has purchased the St Nicholas Shop- 
ping Centre in Sutton, from Norwich Union for £29A5m. 

Opened in 1992 the centre comprises 375,000 sq ft of 
retail accommodation and is “anchored” by AUdears, C&A 
and Little woods. Of the consideration, £253m was paid on 
completion with the balance by April 1 1998. 

Frogmore also announced that it has sold its leasehold 
interest in 341-349 Oxford Street. Wl, to Norwich Union 
for £l09m. 

Ann Street ahead 22% 

Despite a flat performance from its Jersey operations, 
Aim-listed Ann Street Brewery lifted annual pre-tax prof- 
its by 22 per cent from £6.l8m to £753m. Turnover for the 
year ended January 26 climbed 12 per cent to £S6m. 


COMPAGNXE DE PARTICIPATIONS FINANCIERED 
(LUXEMBOURG) S.A. 

RC Uxanboorg B n* 2S 500 

■sfder Hofcani, Route de Ltuce m bowg, 1^5230 Sand wetter 

The sbucboMcn are hereby requested to attend (he ANNU&L. GENERAL. 
MEETING of the Company to be bcJd on 17th June, 1W7 « mat der Hofcaul, Rome 
de Luxembourg. L-5230 Sand writer commencing at 2 pm, with the fol tewing 


1. To relocate the registered office address of Cooipagme de Participations 
BaancUfea (Luxembourg) SA. from its entreat address at 204 revse d‘ Altai. 
L-SOIO Snusca U inf der Hdfcsul, Rome de Luxembourg. 1^5230 Ssodwdler. 

2. To receive das report Of dm Director* for ibe year ending 3 1st December 1996, 

3. To tccrivo lhc rcpoit ri tbe AudRurfcr the year coding 3Vn December 1996, 

4. To approve die ammalaoootmix far the year ending 3t a December 1996, 

5. To approved*: appiu p ria ti ou of the results, to declare a ifividasl of DEM 035 
(33 P fennin gs] per store to shareboMcn of record Monday 23jd June, 1997; 
whh payment being made 31st July. 1997, 

6. To gnmi discharge to the directors for their duties daring the year ending 
3 1st December 1996. 

7. To enrol discharge to the Auditor for iu ditties during the year coding 
31a December 1996, 

X Any cObo 1 business. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


THE ALL ENGLAND LAWN TENNIS 
GROUND pic (“Company”) 

£2JW0 nanrfxuri debentures 1996/2000 Series 
(“C*nlre Cant Debentures’*) 

S« out below are lhc prices and dates of the three most recent transactions 
co the Cnnit Ccssn Debentures, u notified to tbe Company. 

The annum of £ 19,625 h&s bean paid up cm tbe Centre Cowt Debentures. 

Q&000 mnMny, S25.7SO 000097): £25.500 (0WO4W7) 

£500 nominal d ebentur es 1997/2001 Series 
(“No .1 Coart Debentures!”) 

Set ore tektw are tbe prices and dates of the dace man recent traauocaans 
in lhc NO. 1 Coart De b ent u re s , at notified in th* Pnmp«ny 
Tbe amount of £ 9 AW has been paid up on (be No.! Conn Debentures. 


£12,550 (2&W97): £13.000(11/04/97): £14,000 (KKM/97) 


Complex asset deals leave wife with control of up to 40 per cent of motor racing empire 

Ecclestone juggles ahead of flotation 


Mr Berate Ecclestone's wife 
will control up to 40 per cent 
of the shares in Formula 
One Holdings, the motor rac- 
ing empire which he plans to 
take public later this sum- 
mer in a flotation worth an 
estimated £U5bn. 

Mr Ecclestone gave his 
Formula One interests to his 
wife, Slavics, a Croatian- 
bom former model, last year 
as part of a complex Juggling 
of assets ahead of flotation. 

The transactions are dis- 
closed in a draft prospectus 
prepared by Salomon Broth- 
ers, the US investment bank, 
which is acting as global 
co-ardinatar for the issue. 

Mrs Ecclestone, aged 39 
according to Companies 
House records, will exert her 
influence through SLEC 
Holdings, a company owned 
by Valper Holdings, itself 
indirectly owned by her. 
SLEC’s stake could fall to 
32.5 per cent depending on 
demand in the offer. 

The prospectus sent to 
mamii OT K of the underwrit- 
ing syndicate this week 
reveals that the business 
expects to earn operating 
profits of £85m on revenues 
of £206in this year. 

Legal teams are under- 
stood to be making progress 
towards resolving the clash 
between Mr Ecclestone and 



Sitting pretty: Bernie Ecclestone and wife Slavics, who are taking Formula One public in a flotation worth some £1.5bn 


three top Formula One 
teams, led by reigning cham- 
pion W iTViama . over propos- 
als that their share of televi- 
sion revenues be cut in 
r e t u rn for receiving equity 
Stakes in the floated com- 
pany. Before the three teams 
sign the Concorde agreement 


which defines operating rela- 
tionships and revenue-shar- 
ing, they want a bigger stake 
than the proposed l par cent 
mrh Analysts regard a solu- 
tion as essential to avoid the 
threat of a rival champion- 
ship by break-away teams. 

Seven other teams, includ- 


ing Jordan, Ferrari and 
Benetton, signed last year, 
but privately they too are 
said to be unhappy with the 
deal Mr Ecclestone’s advis- 
ers say that under the terms 
of tbe agreement already 
signed by the seven, the 
teams do not have any for- 


mal right to a equity stake. 

The prospectus also spells 
out a complicated pre-flota- 
tion re-organisation of the 
Ecclestone empire. The busi- 
ness of the main manage- 
ment company was trans- 
ferred into Formula One 
Administration, now a sub- 


sidiary of Formula Ow? Hold- 
ings. Formula One Hoidhus 
also acquired from Mrs 
Ecclestone the companies 
which operate Iho Belgian 
and German Grand Prix. 

SLEC and Mrs Ecclestone, 
“principal shareholders” of 
Formula One Holdings, win 
promise nut to sell any 
shares for at least 12 months 
utter notation without Solo- 
mon's consent- 
Mr EccWtom- will agree 
not to provide services to 
mowr racing or have any 
other financial interests in 
the sport without the cun- 
sent or other directors. 

Analysts are also examin- 
ing a German legal ruling 
over TV righto iu another 
motor sport dispute, to try to 
establish what implications 
there might be for the Fl 
flotation. A Frankfurt dis- 
trict court made an interim 
ruling in favour of the Ger- 
man AETV company that 
the central marketing of 
rights by the Federation 
Internationale de V Automo- 
bile. the sport's governing 
bodv. to the European Truck 
Racing Cup violated Euro- 
pean competition law. 

John Griffiths, 
Clay Harris and 
Patrick Harverson 
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Xerox sale closes a chapter for Rank 


By Scheherazade 
Daneshkhu, Leisure 
Industries Correspondent 

Mr Andrew Teare, chief 
executive of Rank, was 
relieved yesterday to have 
achieved a quick agreement 
to sell its Rank Xerox joint 
venture to Xerox for CLbn. 

“It's a watershed to have 
got this thing off my back at 
this price," he said. 

The agreement closes a 
chapter in Rank's history 
and concludes the sale of its 
most successful investment 
The process was begun by 
Mr Mike Gifford, former 


chirf executive, who sold 40 
per cent of Rank’s stake to 
Xerox In 1995 for £620m. 

Since becoming chief exec- 
utive last year, Mr Teare has 
underlined the importance of 
investing in businesses over 
which Rank has manage- 
ment controL This has 
included acquiring those 
Hard Rock Caffe which 
Rank did not own. 

But Mr Teare has had a 
difficult year since becoming 
chief e x ecutive, amid doubts 
that he would secure ade- 
quate returns on a £lbn 
investment programme. 
Before yesterday’s share 


price rise. Rank had under- 
performed the FTSE All- 
Share index by nearly 28 per 
cent over 12 months. 

In response to these fears. 
Mr Teare announced in Feb- 
ruary that he had set a tar- 
get of a 15 per cent return on 
capital in the second full 
year of operation tar Rank's 
bumnesses. 

The Rank Xerox sale paves 
the way for a £250m share 
buy-back. Leisure analysts 
welcomed the news of the 
disposal, which came more 
quickly than expected. 
Those sceptical of the 
group's investment abilities. 


however, were disappointed 
that the buy-back - equiva- 
lent to 6 per cent of the 
equity - was not as high as 
the 10 per cent approved by 
shareholders in April 

But one analyst said that 
shareholders should hold 
Rank to its investment 
promise and reject the buy- 
back. “Leisure is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in 
the world, yet the manage- 
ment is saying that it is bet- 
ter to buy back shares than 
invest in its businesses.” 

Mr Teare 'said the remain- 
ing £250m of Xerox's first 
payment would he used to 


reduce the group's £lbn net 
debt “We’ve already got a 
big investment programme 
so we won't add to it." 

He ruled out any large 
acquisitions saying that 
given current merger and 
acquisition prices, these 
would be unable to meet the 
15 per cent hurdle rate. 

Rank is investing more 
than £400m this year in 
bingo clubs, Odeon cinemas, 
ni ghteluhs , themed bars and 
casinos. It is also keen to 
enter the US gaming market 
and is a partner in a $2bn 
(£LSbn) theme park develop- 
ment in Orlando. Florida. 


Dragon 
to call 
for £65m 

By Robert Corzkio 

Dragon Oil, the exploration 
and production company 
with interests in Turkmen- 
istan and Thailand, Is seek- 
ing to raise £65m via a 
a-for-5 rights issue, at 2p a 
share, which has been fully 
underwritten. 

Mr Arifin Panigoro, chair- 
man and main shareholder 
with a 46 per cent stake, fa 
to take up hfa lights at a 
cost of £30m. Sinophil, the 
second largest shareholder 
with 18-6 per cent, will also 
participate folly. 

About 60 per cent of the 
funds raised will go towards 
developing fields in the Cas- 
pian Sea, off Turkmenistan. 
Project finance from the 
European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 
may also be available. 

Ur Panigoro said the 
Block Two project in Tmrk- 
menistan had the potential 
to increase Dragon’s produc- 
tion tenfold over the next 
few years. 

There has been same con- 
cern among government 
ministers in Ashkabad as to 
whether Dragon had the 
financial resources to fulfill 
its contract to re h abil ita te 
the field. Mr Graeme Thom- 
son, finance director, said a 
successful rights issue 
would “fully rebut” that 
argument. 

Dragon had been encour- 
aged by the growing interest 
of international oil compa- 
nies in Turkmenistan, 
by the building of export 
pipelines from the Caspian 
region to world markets. 
The rest of the funds will be 
used partly to appraise the 
company's natural gas dis- 
covery off Thailand. 

Net profits for 1996 were 
8539,000 (8L35m losses) on 
turnover of S10-4m ($4. 3m). 


Sugar to cut stake in Viglen 


By Clay Harris 

Mr Alan Sugar, chairman of 
A ms trad, the electronics 
group whose planned 
break-up was announced 
earlier this week, Intends to 
cut his shareholding in 
Viglen Technology, the 
listed computer company 
which wffi emerge from the 
demerger. 

Under the break-up for- 
mula, Mr Sugar stands to 
receive 34 pea- cent of Viglen 
shares, the proportion he 
holds in Amstrad. He will 


reduce that “as soon as prac- 
ticable” but keep a stake of 
more than 10 per cent for the 
foreseeable future. 

He will be a non-executive 
director of Viglen, whose 
non-executive chairman will 
be Mr Michael Beckett, the 
former Consolidated Gold 
Fields managing director 
who lias been on the Ams- 
trad board since 1993. 

Mr Sugar did not indicate 
his intent ions regarding his 
interest in Betacom, the con- 
sumer electronics group of 
which Amstrad holds nearly 


70 per cent. These shares 
will be distributed to Ams- 
trad Investors pro rata In tbe 
break-up, giving Mr Sugar a 
24 per cent stake. 

Investors will also receive 
1 63p per share in loan notes, 
exchangeable for cash from 
next March, and litigation 
vouchers” entitling them to 
a proportion of any court 
awards from two law suits 
against suppliers. 

Amstrad shares closed %p 
lower at 279%p, valuing the 
company at £330m and Mr 
Sugar’s stake at more than 


£il2m. Betacom also lost V»p 
to 63p, making the pro rata 
value per Amstrad share 
about 24Vip. 

Investors will be liable for 
capital gains tax on the 
break-up with the propor- 
tionate cost base of each ele- 
ment to be determined by 
toe market values of the two 
equities and the loan note 
when the scheme starts. Any 
difference between tbe sum 
of those elements and Ams- 
trad’s final share price will 
be attributed to the litiga- 
tion vouchers. 


Maclaurin checks out as 
Tesco sales rise further 


By Peggy Hoffinger 

Lord Maclaurin of 
Knebworth yesterday bowed 
out as chairman of Tesco, 
the supermarket chain 
which he has led to pole 
position in the UK food sec- 
tor, with news of further 
sales gains despite increas- 
ingly difficult trading. 

Lord Maclaurin, who is to 
nhafr the Wn gianri and Wales 
Cricket Board, told share- 
holders at the company's 
annual meeting that Tesco 
had increased like for like 
sales by 5.1 per cent in the 
first 14 weeks of the year. 

“This represents a good 
start to the current year, 
coming after two years of 
continuous strong sales per- 
formance, tough compari- 
sons and the lowest level of 
inflation the industry has 
seen for a number of years." 

Inflation had fallen from l 
per cent, repor t ed after four 
wfeks’ trading at the time of 
the wwwnai results, to an 
average of 03 per cent for 
the full 14 weeks. 

The outgoing chairman 

said that while sharply faH- 



BrndoiCat 

Top shop: Terry Leahy (right), chief executive, and Lord 
Maclaurin who fa leaving Tesco with the tilts ringing 


lng inflation was “a chal- 
lenge to an food retailers" 
Tesco was containing the 
effects through volume 
growth and improved pro- 


ductivity. “As a result, we 
are looking forward to 
another satisfactory outcome 
this year," he said. 

Shares rose 5p to S73p. 
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BTR chief 
continues 
overhaul 

By Ross Tksman 

Mr lau Strachan continued 
his overhaul of BTR, tbe 
industrial conglomerate, yes- 
terday with the £36m sale of 
Dunlop Cox, a manufacturer 
of frames for vehicle seats to 
Lear Corporation of South- 
field, Michigan. 

With the disposal of Dun- 
lap Cox completed, BTR has 
sold businesses with reve- 
nues totalling £l-9bn during 
the restructuring plan 
launched since Mr Strachan 
became chief executive In 
January 1996. 

Mr Strachan has forecast a 
revenue cut of £2.4bn as a 
result of his disposal pro- 
gramme, which is designed 
to focus BTR on core skills 
in the manufacture of car 
parts, packaging, industrial 
power drives and process 
controls. 

Dunlop Cox, previously TI 
Cox. was bought by BTR in 
1990. Based In. Nottingham, 
it designs and manufactures 
manual and electrically-pow- 
ered car seats. Customers 
include Rover, Nissan, Saab, 
Volvo and Ford. 

In 1996 it is believed to 
have made pre-tax profits or 
about £4.5m on sales of 
£25m. However, BTR con- 
cluded that the business was 
too small to compete effec- 
tively with rivals capable of 
delivering entire seating 
systems to car makers 
introducing global sourcing 
policies. 

“The Impact of consolida- 
tion is particularly evident 
in the seating systems sec- 
tor. and under Lear's owner- 
ship. Dunlop Cox will be In a 
stronger position to pursue 
opportunities for further 
growth," Mr Strachan said. 
Lear is one of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of 
vehicle scats. 


Holzmann 
to sell 
29% stake 
in THbury 

By Graham Bowley in 
Frankfurt and 
Andrew Taylor In London 

Philip Holzmann. 

Germany’s biggest construc- 
tion company, is to sell its 
29.5 per cent stake in Til- 
bury Douglas, the UK con- 
struction group. 

Ho femann said the sale to 
institutions was expected to 
raise between DMiSQm 
(£63. 8m) and DMSOOm. 

It is the latest move by the 
German group to cut over- 
heads and refocus its busi- 
ness following problems 
with real estate operations 
and large losses in some of 
its overseas subsidiaries 
such as those in France and 
Thailand. 

Holzmann broke even last 
year after a surprise 
DM 443m loss in 1995. It 
insisted it would continue to 
work with Tilbury in 
Britain where the two com- 
panies are members of a 
consortium designing, finan- 
cing, building and operating 
two trunk roads as part of 
the government's private 
finance initiative. 

The two companies have 
also worked together build- 
ing part of the Jubilee 
underground line extension 
in London and on commer- 
cial property projects in 
Scotland and Spain. 

Holzmann originally pur- 
chased a 14 per cent stake in 
Tilbury in 1990 following an 
abortive £l37m takeover bid 
for Tilbury by LUlcy, a rival 
British group. Holzmann, 
which subsequently 
increased its holding to 29.5 
per cent, is understood to 
have paid an average of 
about 550p for its holding. 

Tilbury’s Share price yes- 
terday fell 12'/>p to 750p. 
Movements in exchange 
rates since Holzmann made 
its purchases mean that the 
German company Is expec- 
ted to make only a small 
book profit when expressed 
in D-Marks. Holzmann's 
shares yesterday fell DM6.50 
to DM485. 

Holzmann denied the sale 
of the THbury stake was 
connected to the failed bid 
by its smaller German rival. 
Hochtief. The bid - in which 
Hochtief and Deutsche Bonk 
planned to pool their stakes 
in Holzmann to gain control 
- was abandoned after prob- 
lems with competition 
authorities. 

UBS is advising Holzmann 
while Tilbury Douglas is 
advised by Cazenove, The 
Tilbury shares will be sold 
by an accelerated tender 
offering. The British group 
welcomed the sale which It 
said would Increase the 
shares' liquidity. 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


HFS plans IPO for Avis Rent A Car 


By Jam Martinson hi Now York 

Avis Rent A Car, the world’s 
second -largest car rental business, 
is to co me to the US market valued 
at 5333m. 

'Hie group, which filed for an ini- 
tial public offering yesterday, will 
be spun off from HFS, the franchis- 
ing group which announced an 
$11 bn merger last week. 

HFS bought the car rental busi- 
ness last year for $80Qm during an 
acquisition spree which also 
included Coldwell Banker. It 
announced its plans for the offer- 


ing at the time of the acquisition. 

The Maryland-based group will 
retain the Avis name and license it 
to Avis Rent A Car for an undis- 
closed fee. The company to be 
floated will own Avis’s fleet of 
174,000 cars and 540 outlets. HFS 
will also keep 25 per cent of the 
public company. Yesterday’s filing 
to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission concerned up to $250m 
shares. 

The filing follows that for Hertz, 
the world’s largest car rental busi- 
ness, in March. All five of the larg- 
est US car rental chains have 


undergone some change of owner 
ship since last July. After several 
difficult years Wall Street interest 
in the industry has picked up and 
it is now expected to improve profit 
margins. 

Both Hertz and Avis have helped 
lift the IPO market which has so 
far been about 40 per cent less 
active than last year. 

HFS, which announced its 
merger with CUC Internationa] last 
week, is seeking a seamless transi- 
tion for Avis. Corporate contracts 
will remain in place while Avis 
executives, inrfuriing the 62-year- 


old Mr Joseph Vittoria, chairman 
and chief executive, are also expec- 
ted to stay. 

Before being taken over last year 
Avis, which is based In Garden 
City, New York, was one of the 
biggest employee-owned operations 
in the US. 

The staff bought the car rental 
company from Wesray Capital Cor- 
poration, a US leveraged buy-out 
operation, for $750m plus the 
assumption of $lbn in debt in 1987. 

HFS will use the proceeds of the 
IPO to reduce debt and far “general 
purposes", including acquisitions. 


HFS also has rights to Howard 
Johnson and the Ramada and 
Travelodge names. 

It derives its profits from licen- 
sing the rights to use well-estab- 
lished names in return for a fee. Its 
shares gained $1 at $53% by mid- 
session yesterday. 

There were 13m transactions 
conducted at Avis Rent A Car last 
year. 

The group has only a small stake 
in Avis Eprape. which is also to be 
floated. 

Bear Stearns & Co is underwrit- 
ing the deal. 


Aiming for top spot in sports management 

Interpublic, a US advertising group, intends to challenge IMG after two recent acquisitions 


I n the world of sport, few 
people ever remember 
who comes second. 

The same applies to the 
world of sports management 
and marketing, where Mr 
Mark McCormack’s Interna- 
tional Management Group 
bestrides the industry like a 
triple Olympic gold medal- 
list 

Its nearest competitors - 
including the sportswear 
giant Nike, which recently 
announced plans to set up a 
sports management agency 
of its own - are several laps 
behind with no hope of 
catdhing up. 

However, the US advertis- 
ing group Interpublic plans 
to change all that 
Interpublic’s recent pur- 
chase of two sports manage- 
ment and marketing agen- 
cies - Advantage 
International of the US <»nd 
Alan Pascoe International 
(API) of the UK - means 
that for the first time, IMG 
faces a substantial challenge 
in its own market. 

With combined annual bil- 
lings of $50Qm - the total 
business handled on behalf 
of its clients - and turnover 
of about $50m, Advantage- 
API is still only about half 
the size of IMG. But Inter- 
public has its eyes on the top 
spot 

"We don’t ever think of 
ourselves playing second fid- 
dle to anyone in anything." 
says Mr Eugene Beard, the 
group’s New York-based 
ricechairman erf finance and 
operations. "These [deals! 



Race for pole position; JJ. Lehto driving for the Benetton Formula One team, one of API's best -known diesis 


Abport 


clearly make us a strong 
number two. and in time our 
target is number one." 

Interpublic partly intends 
to achieve this by making 
further acquisitions in sports 
management, marketing, 
sponsorship and event 
organisation. The ultimate 
aim is to establish a sports 
franchise within Interpublic 
to match in size and status 
its core advertising agencies, 
McCann-Erickson. the Lowe 
Group and Ammirati Purls 
Lintas. 

But what is an advertising 
group doing getting involved 


in sport in the first place? 

Mr Beard says a recent 
strategic review of the 
group's businesses prompted 
management to ask itself 
which new markets Inter- 
public should explore: one of 
the answers was sport 

"Sport worldwide is noth- 
ing but a growth opportu- 
nity. People have more lei- 
sure time on their hands and 
sport is getting more global," 
he says. 

Consequently, during the 
review "what kept coming 
up on our screen was this 
whole area of sports market- 


ing. promotion and sponsor- 
ship." 

After this, an Interpublic 
unit worked with AT&T on 
the telecom group's market- 
ing operation at last sum- 
mer’s Atlanta Olympics, and 
management liked what they 
saw even more; an industry 
that was growing fast. 

The result was last 
month's decision to pay 
unspecified sums for 100 per 
cent of Advantage and 60 per 
cent of APL A big attraction 
of the deals was that the two 
companies complemented 
each other so well 


Advantage Is strongest in 
event marketing and athlete 
representation. Its clients 
include Steffi Graf, the ten- 
nis star, and Darren Gough, 
the cricketer, and it markets 
such events as the cricket 
World Cup. 

API is best known for sell- 
ing television rights to big 
sporting events. It handles 
Capetown's hid for the 2004 
Olympics and represents the 
Commonwealth Games Fed- 
eration. It is also heavily 
involved in US soccer. Proba- 
bly its best-known client is 
the Benetton Formula One 


motor raejing team. 

The two companies also 
complement each other geo- 
graphically. Advantage Is 
focused primarily on the US, 
while APL based in London, 
is one of Europe’s leading 
agencies. "They are an excel- 
lent fit," says Mr Beard. 

Although the two compa- 
nies will Initially remain 
separate, the aim is for them 
to merge, under ■ a single 
management That could be 
led by either Mr Frank 
CraighSU, Advantage chair- 
man, or Mr Alan Pascoe, the 
framer British Olympic ath- 
lete who founded APL 

The question remains 
whether sports management 
is a business that fits well in 
an advertising and media 
group. Mr Beard mats it 
does. Many of the clients of 
Interpublic's advertising 
agencies will be involved in 
sport, either as sponsors or 
advertisers. 

He believes ownership of 
two big sports management 
agencies will allow the 
group to offer clients an 
easier way into event mar- 
keting and sponsorship and 
access to sports stars for 
endorsement deals. 

“With mars and more of 
our clients putting money 
into spnr ttng- ev ents , having 
a sports sponsorship and 
marketing company gives 
our clients another resource 
for them to better promote 
their products and brands." 
Mr Baud says. 

Patrick Harverson 


SGS-Thomson 
issues warning 


By Daniel Bogler 

Shares in SGS-Thomson 
Microelectronics fell 6 per 
cent yesterday after the 
Fran co-Italian semiconduc- 
tor manufacturer issued its 
second profits warning in six 
mouths. 

The news comes less than 
a week after Intel, the 
world's leading producer of 
microprocessors, said it was 
experiencing weak demand 
in Europe. 

SGS-Thomson cautioned 
that its second-quarter reve- 
nues would be below ana- 
lysts’ expectations, though 
still higher than the first 
quarter’s $945m. while earn- 
ings would be "in the range 
of" the 65 cents a share 
achieved in the first three 
months of the year. That 
compares with brokers' 
expectations before the 
warning of 65 cents a share. 

The group blamed the set- 
back on continuing weak 
sales of value-added prod- 
ucts such as chips for televi- 
sion set-top boxes and mem- 
ory disk drives. Demand for 


most commodity products 
has been stronger than 
expected, but these carry a 
much lower gross marg in. 

SGS-Thomson expects a 
much stronger second half 
in 1997, as a result of better 
world-wide market condi- 
tions and a greater contribu- 
tion from sales of differenti- 
ated products. The group’s 
said its third -quarter order 
backlog as of May 31 is “sub- 
stantially above second-quar- 
ter levels and reflects a sig- 
nificant increase in order 
visibility." 

Mr Peter Knox, electronics 
analyst at UBS in London, 
yesterday downgraded his 
earnings forecast for this 
year from $3.91 to $3.45 a 
share, but left his 1998 esti- 
mate unchanged at $436. 

Shares in Thomson, which 
reports in US dollars but is 
quoted in Paris, fell from 
FFr471 to FFr445, but the 
reaction was less severe 
than in January, when the 
group warned of increasing 
pricing pressure. SGS-Tham- 
son's shares have more than 
doubled over the past year. 


Gulf to bid for 
CS Resources 


Gulf Canada Resources has 
announced it will offer 
C$4I3m (US$300m> for CS 
Resources, a Canadian explo- 
ration and production com- 
pany with heavy oil assets 
and expertise, writes Scott 
Morrison in Vancouver. 

The acquisition is aimed at 
establishing Gulf as the 
leader in Canadian heavy oil 
and oilsands development, 
said Mr J P. Bryan, the com- 
pany’s president 
Gulf, the nation's seventb- 
largest oil group, owns 9 per 
cent of Syncrude, a leafing 
heavy oil producer. It also 
has its own pilot project and 
owns leases in Alberta's ofl- 
sands, which are semi as the 
energy sector’s last frontier 
as conventional reserves 
dwindle. However, they have 
not yet produced heavy oil 
CS Resources is considered 


one of Canada’s top heavy 
oil companies and a leader 
in developing heavy oil tech- 
nology. Gulfs acquisition of 
CS Resources would acceler- 
ate its efforts to became a 
significant oilsands pro- 
ducer, anal ysts said 

CS Resources produced 
13,000 barrels a day last 
year, most of which was 
heavy ofl. Gulf has reserves 
of 392m barrels of liquids 
and 2bn cu ft of natural gas 
reserves. The acquisition 
would add 71m barrels of liq- 
uids and 37m cu ft of natural 
gas to Gulfs assets. 

The announcement is the 
latest initiative to develop 
oilsands operations. Shell 
Canada recently proposed 
investing C$lbn in heavy ofi 
activities, while Imperial Oil 
and Exxon plan to expand 
oilsands extraction. 
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Comiskxi Ejecutiva Hidroelectrico 
delRIotemparCEL”) 

Autonomous PifiUc Service Institution of 
The Republic ot El Salvador 

Considering 1 
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(hare capital cf the abcwe-ffieniionod companies. 

Therefore 

tn accordance with Mrit Three ei Leostemw Decree No.1004, 

vyc inform. . 

That. tonowf« the fled DuWcabon ol ft* annowrcarrunL wdbepin 
iho process tot safa d shares ttw are the prtpertyof CELand 
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Humberts l eisure 


West Midlands 

Freehold 18 hole 
golf course with 
substantial 
clubhouse 

12 BOLTON STREET • LONDON W1Y 7PA 
FAX: 0171 409 0475 
TEL: 0171 629 6700 
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MOVE TO StAR 

U you are a Gortous investor in ttia 
London equity market and require 
broad coverage and floxibflfty. this 
software system is a must The 
program can help you select the 
right investments and can help 
protect against losses. With only 
£25000 invested you need » show 
just 1% improvement to offset the 
annual cost Don't delay, your 
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FINALLY: REAL-TIME 
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Xerox breaks with Rank 
and lifts role in Europe 


By Richard Waters in Now 
York and Scheherazade 
Daneshkhu in London 

Xerox yesterday moved to 
assume foQ ownership of its 
European-based subsidiary 
Rank Xerox, dissolving a 41- 
year partnership with Rank 
Group of the UK. 

The move will cement the 
US document product group's 
ownership of a company that 
handles the manufacturing 
afui marketing of its copying 
machines and other products 
In Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa, while indirectly mak- 
ing it an equal partner in a 
separate joint venture in 
Japan. 

Xerox will pay up to £lbn 
($1.6bn) for the 20 per cent of 
the European unit that is 
owned by Rank a leisure and 
entertainment company. The 
US company will pay Rank 
£50Om after the completion of 
the deal which is expected to 
take place at the end of June. 
The balance will be paid in 
two instalments of £220m on 


the first and second anniversa- 
ries of the completion date. 
Xerox will pay a further £60m 
in. 2000. based on Rank Xerox's 
profit performance. 

Mr Paul Allaire. Xerox’s 
chairman, said the purchase 
would have no direct impact 
pj«T»r on the strategy or the 
operations of Rank Xerox, 
which will continue to be 
based in the UK, bat which 
will drop the Rank n a me . 

The US company took effec- 
tive control of the operation in 
1969 when it lifted its interest 
to 51 per cent, and has been 
increasing its stake ever since. 

Xerox last increased its 
interest two years ago, when it 
paid £620m for 13 per cent of 
the company. To provide the 
cash for the transaction, the 
US company said it had 
suspended a stock buy-back 
programme announced last 
year. “We thought it was bet- 
ter value for our shareholders 
than baying back our own 
stock," said Mr Allaire. 

An indirect effect of the deal 
will be to lift to 50 per cent the 


US company's stake in Fuji 
Xerox, a joint venture in 
Japan between Rank Xerox 
and Fuji. However, Mr Allaire 
added that this would have no 
impact on the relationship 
between the two. 

Mr Andrew Teare, chief 
executive at Rank, said he 
would dispose of the Rank- 
Xerox stake last year. Rank 
completed a corporate restruct- 
uring to minimise a capital 
gains tax bill in April by plac- 
ing all its non-Rank Xerox 
interests into a holding com- 
pany. Mr Teare said negotia- 
tions had been quick because 
“both parties were interested 
in wrapping up this part of 
their corporate history". 

He said, the agreement would 
“enable us to dispose of a 
minority interest in an unre- 
lated business over which we 
could exert little management 
influence. We mn now fully 
concentrate an our leisure and 
entertainment businesses". 

See Lex 

London stocks. Page 17 


$1.2bn takeover by Excel 
latest in US telecoms deals 


By Richard Waters 
in New York 

The takeover wave among US 
telecommunications compa- 
nies spread beyond recognised 
industry leaders with yester- 
day’s announcement of a 
SlJ2bn acquisition by Excel 
Communications. 

The Dallas-based company 
said it was buying Telco, a 
small, long-distance telecom- 
munications company based in 
Virginia. Around half the 
$i.2bn will be in cash, from a 
facility provided by Lehman 
Brothers, the investment bank, 
with the rest in the form of 
Excel stock. 

Excel, one of the US’s fastest 
growing telecommunications 
providers, has been a leader 
among the low-cost, 
long-distance telephone com- 
panies which have eaten up 
market share in the 1990s. 

It was the unexpected suc- 


cess of such companies last 
year that dented the results 
of AT&T, the biggest 
long-distance provider, helping 
prompt an overhaul of its 
senior management. 

The latest deal echoes 
attempts by other US com- 
panies to use acquisitions to 
prepare for the deregulation 
which is beg innin g to take 
effect in the country’s tele- 
coms markets. Such combina- 
tions have brought economies 
of scale, given access to more 
customers and broken down 
internal barriers. 

Excel said the acquisition 
would extend its marketing 
reach, give it access to corpo- 
rate customers for the first 
time and allow it to route cus- 
tomers’ calls through Telco’s 
switches and lines. 

Until .now. Excel has thrived 
as a low-cost reseller, buying 
calling capacity in bulk from 
rival telephone companies and 


selling it on to its own custom- 
ers through a national net- 
work of Independent agents. 
That has made the company 
the fifth- biggest long-distance 
provider in the US. 

Telco, on the other hand, 
operates its own switches and 
other facilities, and provides 
“dial-around" services under 
which callers preface calls 
with a series of numbers to 
have them routed down 
Telco’s lines, rather than 
another company’s. 

Merging the two will bring 
savings of $lQ0m in the first 
year. Excel estimated. Most of 
this would come from Excel’s 
ability to cany calls on a net- 
work it owns. 

Wall Street greeted these 
potential savings enthusiasti- 
cally. lifting Telco's shares by 
$4 V4 to $26% and Excel's by 
$2% to $21 in late trading. 
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Hurricane 
bond sale 
whips up 
interest on 
Wall St 


By Richaiti Water* and 
John Authors in Now York 

The risk of a- devastating 
hurricane hitting the US's 
eastern seaboard has become a 
subject of direct concern to 
Wall Street, following the first 
pub he sale of hurricane-linked 
securities. 

Bayers of the $4 OOm of 
bonds sold by USAA, one of 
the country’s biggest residen- 
tial insurers, will lose money 
only if the US suffers a direct 
hit from a massive hurricane. 

According to one estimate, a 
storm would have to cause 
$50bn of damage - almost 
three times the insured losses 
of Hurricane Andrew, the 
most expensive in history - to 
leave holders of the securities 
nursing losses. 

. The successful sale of the 
bonds also marks a break- 
through in the way catastro- 
phe reinsurance is sold. By 
offsetting their risks directly 
through the capital markets, 
rather than through reinsur- 
ance companies, Wall Street 
has long predicted that insur- 
ers would eventually be able 
to Teach a bigger market, 
enabling the risks to be spread 
more widely and the costs to 
be reduced. 

The sale of the USAA bonds 
comes four days after the offi- 
cial start of the US's hurricane 
season. Some weather fore- 
casters have already warned 
that this could be one of the 
Atlantic coast's worst sum- 
mers for hurricanes for some 
time. 

Bond holders will only lose 
money if USAA suffers insur- 
ance losses of more than Slbn 
from a single hurricane in 12 
months from June 15. How- 
ever, most holders are guaran- 
teed to get their original 
investment back, even If 
USAA’s losses reach $l-5bn, 
Ore highest exposure covered. 
They would instead lose part 
or all of the interest 

The sale, hacked by Merrill 
Lynch, Goldman Sachs and 
Lehman Brothers, comes a 
year after USAA failed to find 
buyers for a similar issue. 
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Europe today 

A zone of showers, local thunder 
and strong winds win stretch from 
south-west Scandinavia across the 
English Channel and the Bay of 
Biscay towards Gibraltar. Just east 
of this zone, it will be dry with a 
mixture of cloud and sun. 
South-eastern France, Italy and 
Greece will have plentiful sun and 
temperatures ranging between 25°C 
and 32 °C. There wiH be thunder 
storms in the Balkans, Turkey and 
Ukraine. The Baltic States w31 be 
fair with patchy cloud and 
temperatures of between 20°C and 
25 °C. 

Portugal and Brittany will have 
sunny spells and showers. 

Rva-day forecast 

Thundery showers will advance 
slowly across the Continent 
bringing heavy rain over south- 
western Scandinavia. From Sunday 
it will become more settled as high 
pressure builds. 

A small but active law wfll bring 
heavy rain in France on Wednesday. 
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Red-hot hopes 


Cable and Wireless's deal with 
China is good news Bar sharehold- 
ers. But mar kin g its shares up 25 
per cent looks over the top, given 
tint so little is known about how 
the deal’s second phase (much the 
most important) will pan out. Cer- 
tainly, tt is encouraging that C&W 
has been able to forge a partnership 
with China Telecom, the country’s 
tending fgternms group: that should 
protect Hongkong Telecom. C&VTs 
most valuable asset, from discrimi- 
natory action when the colony 
reverts to cheese control at the 
start of next month; it also gives 
C&W access to opportunities on the 
Chinese mainland. 

The snag is that these future 
oppo r t un ities are, at present, jtist 
promises and their value is com- 
pletely unclear. An optimist can 
hope that Beijing will shunt lucra- 
tive projects in CAW’S direction. 
But it is hard to see why it shoold. 
C&W does have telecoms expertise 
and some cash; but there is nothing 
unique in this. The group, of 
course, does not have to participate 
in investments unless it is con- 
vinced they will add value. But that 
does not mean it has entered the 
bqifl of milk and honey, only that 
its downside Is protected. 

C&W has been sensible in not sur- 
rendering control of HK Telecom 
until it sees more clearly the value 
of these China opportunities. Still, 
the group’s negotiating position 
does not look terribly strong. It has 
accepted the principle that China 
Telecom will eventually become an 
equal shareholder in HK Telecom; 
and it will be hard-pressed to 
receive a premium for selling fur- 
ther stakes. 

The currency C&W will receive 
for further HK Telecom shares - 
equity in China Telecom (HK) - 
also carries risks. China Telecom 
(HK) is not China Telecom itself but 
a Hong Kong-registered shell. It is 
in effect an embryonic “red chip” - 
a vehicle for raising money in inter- 
national capital markets and fun- 
nelling it into mainland Chinese 
investments. 

That would not be worrying 
except for the fact that there is cur- 
rently something of a red chip bub- 
ble. The concern is that C&W could 
receive China Telecom (HK) shares 
at an inflated price. 

Everything could turn out 
extremely well for C&W. But at 
present it is impossible to tell. 
Investors should not be dazzled by 
the prospect of red chips but, 
instead, keep their eyes peeled for 
signs of red meat 
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UK interest rates 

In itself, yesterday’s quarter-point 
base rate rise has little economic 
aignifirflrvt-P . But its timing is elo- 
quent The Bank of England's new 
monetary policy committee would 
have had ample excuses for delay, 
most obviously the proximity of the 
Budget on July 2. To move now, 
therefore, is to signal that the com- 
mittee takes a robust approach to 
its new responsibilities - no bad 
thing for its credibility. The mar- 
kets' chirpy reaction is entirely 
rational. 

There are, however, a couple of 
potential risks. One is that the 
Bank ’s prompt action could encour- 
age the chancellor to hope it will do 
all the dirty work for him. with no 
tightening needed in the Budget. 
But that looks rather unlikely: the 
chancellor of the exchequer can 
hardly be immune to exporters 
bleating so loudly about sterling's 
strength. 

Another stems from the fact that 
Britain is heading into a classic pol- 
icy-making danger period - when 
the foil effects of tightening have 
yet to be felt but demand growth 
remains worryingly strong. In these 
circumstances a newly virile Bank 
must run some risk of overkill. And 
yet excessive tightening tends to be 
a far greater danger where mone- 
tary policy is behind events. To 
walk this tightrope the committee 
needs to act both carefully and 
promptly; so for it is doing both. 

Rank 

Rank has not got a particularly 
good price for its remaining interest 
in Rank Xerox: adjust for the fact 
that half the consideration is 


deferred and the £ibn ($Lb3bn) 
headline figure turns out to be 
rather less than the stake’s £930m 
book value. But there was only ever 
one buyer. Mr Andrew Teare. 
Rank’s chief executive, has at least 
clinched a quick sale. And he is 
fulfilling investors' best hopes by 
promising to hand them ££TOm of 
the proceeds, cheering the shares 
up 6 per cent yesterday. 

The real issue at Rank, however, 
is not how wdl it sells but how 
cleverly tt will acquire and invest 
Mr Teare believes all the groups 
projects and should roach a 15 
per cent return on capital in their 
second or tiiird year. practice* he 
seems much less confident. Large 
purchases have been all but ruled 
out because he thinks he will not 
get value for money in Rank’s cho- 
sen field of leisure and entertain- 
ment. Smaller deals can be equally 
difficult - as the stiff price Rank 
paid for the Tom Cobble lgh pub 
fbain showed. And capital spending 
is set to fall this year from frlOOm in 
1996, as the group concentrates on 
improving its current portfolio. At 
rate, shareholders will see 
more of their cash in the future. 

UK lottery 

The great political spat over 
Britain's national lottery has ended 
in an unedifying fridge. Directors of 
Camelot. the lottery operator, will 
give some of their future bonuses to 
charity. But Mr Chris Smith, heri- 
tage secretary, can hardly claim a 
great victory' when he docs not 
know how much. 

Meanwhile, all involved have paid 
a heavy price. Mr Smith’s career, 
for one thing, cannot have been 
boosted by his blowing a hole in Mr 
Tony Blair’s hard-won credibility 
with business. The cost to Cnme- 
lot’s shareholders has also been 
considerable; they are mysteriously 
giving away an estimated £24m in 
interest payments to which they are 
contractually entitled. Conceivably 
this generous act is commercially 
justified - if. say. it gives Camelot a 
better chance of winning contracts 
to supply a future lottery operator. 
But that seems highly unlikely. 

The government's private finance 
initiative will also have suffered. 
Why? Because investors' appetite 
for taking on the hefty risks 
involved in projects like the E3bn 
channel rail link can hardly have 
been whetted by this week's evi- 
dence of the government’s willing- 
ness to buy headlines wuh their 
profits. 
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Television mugging 

‘Friends started ringing. The Bakers felt 
sure their neighbours were wondering if 
they had been up to no good 
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The stealing 
of the past, 
and robbing 
of the future 

Nikki Tait on the story which has divided 
Australia and caused it to question the 
whole concept of national identity 


"We are the quia, daybreak 
paling the dark lagoon. We 
are the shadow-ghosts creep- 
ing back as the camp foes 
bum low. We are nature and 
the past, all the old ways 
Gone now and scattered. " 


N ot quite. Thirty 
years ago, 
Oodgeroo Noon- 
uccal - also 
known as Kath 
Walker and Australia’s first 
published Aboriginal poet - 
may have been pessimistic 
about the future of the indig- 
enous population. Now, 
“white" Australia is haunted 
by the shadow-ghosts, and is 
struggling with its nature, 
its past and its fixture. 

A report detailing the 
experiences of Aboriginal 
children forcibly removed 
from families, a practice 
which continued from the 
first days of European settle- 
ment through the early- 
1970s, has caused many Aus- 
tralians to contemplate the 
not-so-distant past. What 
they have been forced to 
confront is a harrowing epi- 
sode in what was blithely 
tagged "the lucky country” 
at the time. 

For 700 pages, the Human 
Rights Commission report 
details how forcible separa- 
tions were common across 
Australia, in different guises 
and under different laws. 
Ten of thousands of Aborigi- 
nal families were broken up 
in the name of absorption or 
assimilation. Precise figures 
are hard to gauge, but 
between one in three and 
one in 10 indigenous chil- 
dren may have been 
affected, the commission cal- 
culates. 

It is left to individuals 
involved to explain the dam- 
age. “1 guess the government 
didn't mean it as something 
had, hut our mothers weren’t 
treated as people having feel- 
ings.” says one South Aus- 
tralian. reunited with her 
mother in 1968. after 32 
years. 

“When me and my little 
family stood there - my hus- 
band and me and my two 
little children - there wasn't 
n word we could say to each 
other. AH the years you 
wanted to ask this and ask 
that. There was no way we 
could ever regain that. It 
was like someone came and 
subbed me with a knife." 

Such practices were by no 
means unique to Australia; 
the report itself touches on 
the relocation of Unfit people 
in the Arctic, during the 
1950s. for example. Not were 
they necessarily Ill-inten- 
tioned. But for a young, 
well-meaning country, natu- 
rally inclined to optimism, 
but with few unifying sym- 
bols. the first full account of 
the “stolen generation" has 


made a searing impression. 

Within days of publication, 
the initial print-run sold out 
Hundreds of callers besieged 
the commission. John 
Howard, Australia’s prime 
minister, described the find- 
ings as shocking. Kim Beaz- 
ley. the opposition leader, 
came close to tears when he 
addressed the subject in fed- 
eral parliament. Another 
local politician bluntly put 
the central question posed 
by the report “How can l 
ever come to terms with my 
culture, which allowed such 
partings?" 

This resonance, and the 
emotion and the confusion, 
owe something to timing. 
The report tells much about 
national identity - and that 
is already under acute, agon- 
ised scrutiny. "The past is 
never fully gone,” Sir Wil- 
liam Deane, the country’s 
governor-general, observed. 
“It is absorbed into the pres- 
ent and the future. It stays 
to shape what we are and 
what we da" 

That same observation 
could certainly be applied to 

The virulent 
‘race’ 

debate has 
consumed 
the media 
for months 

Australia’s virulent “race" 
debate, which has consumed 
both local and regional 
media for the best part of a 
year. Here, the focal point is 
Pauline Hanson, who ran a 
flsh-and-chlp shop, where 
she dished out strong opin- 
ions, before becoming an 
independent federal MP. 

Unpolished, almost inartic- 
ulate at tunes, she won a 
seat with an enormous 
swing in the 1996 national 
election and went on to 
warn that Australia was “in 
danger of being swamped by 
Asians" in her maiden par- 
liamentary speech. 

The former Queensland 
businesswoman bas since 
formed her own “One 
Nation" party and, in recent 
Tfwnthg, toured the Country- 
Thousands have turned out 
to hear her - provoking 
equally large protests. Last 
week, in Newcastle, a gritty 
steel town north of Sydney, 
the anti-Hanson demonstra- 
tors lined the street 15 deep. 
-One Nation - Divided 
Nation" and "Hanson Go 
Home” read their placards. 

But Hanson would never 
have mattered so much - 
either in the eyes of Austral- 
ians or their nearest neigh- 
bours - had the country not 
pursued a “white Australia" 


policy, which discriminated 
against Asian immigrants, 
until the late 1960s. 

Sure, Australia subse- 
quently embraced “multi- 
culturalism", defined by a 
former immigration minister 
as “a respect' for cultural 
diversity with English lan- 
guage at its core". A nan-dis- 
criminatory immigration 
policy is firmly endorsed by 
both main political parties, 
and, in recent years, about 
40 per cent of the migrant 
intake has come from Asia. 

But the zealotry with 
which politicians, have 
sought to remedy past ini- 
quities has caused a portion 
of the Australian population 
to lament the loss of an 
idealised past. Hanson 
makes the point crudely and 
emotionally. "1 feel like a 
stranger In my own coun- 
try." she tells supporters. 
"This is not the Australia in 
which we were bom." 

Why national soul-search- 
ing should well up at this 
point is moot Economic fac- 
tors play a part For the past 
decade and a half Australia 
has turned its face to the 
world, pulling down tariff 
barriers, encouraging new 
trading links and deregulat- 
ing financial markets. Yet 
for many Australians, the 
net result of this upheaval 
falls well short of a fondly 
remembered nirvana: the 
1950s and 1960s, the Austra- 
lian Dream Time. 

Unemployment is rela- 
tively high, at almost 9 per 
cent. Industrial restructur- 
ing m eans that some older 
manufacturing operations 
have already vanished to the 
“cheap labour" countries on 
Australia’s doorstep. Others, 
such as the car industry, are 
threatening to leave if tariff 
reductions continue. 

In this, Australia’s experi- 
ence is not markedly differ- 
ent from that of many Euro- 
pean countries. But it does 
have less to fall back on, 
materially and, perhaps, 
philosophically. Its main 
comparative advantage lies 
in a rich resources base but 
it lacks the certainty or con- 
fidence of the glory days. 

A changing political envi- 
ronment has contributed to 
the angst For 13 years, from 
1983 to 1996, the ruling Labor 
party laid out a dear strat- 
egy. Australia needed to rec- 
oncile its past and engage 
with its closest, Asian neigh- 
bours - quickly. If older 
mores suffered, so be it 

“If we hesitate, if we look 
back and say - well, there is 
a past on the one band and. 
on the other band, there is a 
future, and the choice is not 
exclusive; let us ponder, let 
us form a committee, let us 
have a convention, let us lis- 
ten to what our rump has to 
say, let is drift - if we do 



Summer festivals guide 

‘The festival ideal is to combine the best 
• of the performing arts with scenic 
splendour and local colour ’ 

— Pages IX-XI 




Go the distance 

Tt’s a fickle game, this. You're 
dealing with flesh and blood. Horses are 
delicate creatures 1 
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that we will lose our 
chance," said Paul Keating, 
Australia’s former prime 
minister. He was speaking 
with conviction during cam- 
paigning last year in an elec- 
tion he lost heavily. 

Now, the hand an the Hilar 

is less sure. Up service is 
paid to free-trade ideals and 
an international focus, but 
the new conservative coali- 
tion government has yet to 
nail its colours to the mast 
Howard, Keating’s successor, 
decTmprt to criticise Hanson 
at the outset, saying she was 
entitled to express her 
views. More important, he 
declined to make clear his 
vision. 

The Voltaire-like stanc e - 
*T disapprove of what you 
say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it” - 
seemed to be playing to opin- 
ion polls. Debate is not 
unwelcome but. if progress 
is to be made, thesis and 
antithesis ultimately need 
some form of synthesis, and 
this is where Australia is 
struggling. 

While few would question 
what is meant by "Austra- 
lian values" - mateship, 

pgalitwrianiam or “a fair go”, 

for example - there are few 
external symbols around 
which the nation can rally. 
There is no Statue of Liberty 
in Sydney harbour. The 
point is stressed by republi- 
cans. who want to sever 
links to the British monar- 
chy and pot in place dearer 


natio nal pmhlomB. 

“Same nations are able to 
define their nationhood by 
their common ethnicity; for 
example. Denmark and 
Japan, Australia, as a multi- 
ethnic settler society, cannot 
do this. Some nations under- 
pin their nationhood by a 
common religion, for exam- 
ple, Italy and Israel Austra- 
lia, as a b orne to many reli- 
gious, cannot do this. Aus- 
tralia. like other settler 
nations, needs a clearer 
focus for its national indent- 
ity," argued Richard Wool- 
cott a senior diplomat 

So how will the country 
resolve its dilemma? Politi- 
cal leaders have straggled on 
almost every front, torn per- 
haps between personal con- 
victions and the need to 
keep the electorate onside. 
Even tho “stolen generation" 
report has been unexpect- 
edly difficult. A simple 
request for a national apol- 
ogy quickly became stuck in 
the legal question of 
whether this might leave the 
government open to mone- 
tary O CT np e ni ^tifln rfaimg- 

While Howard personally 
expressed deep sorrow at 
past practices, he refused to 
go further. “Australians of 
this generation should not 
be required to accept guilt 
and blame for past actions 
and policies over which they 
had no control," was the 
unsatisfactory conclusion. 

In many ways, a stronger 
lead has been provided out- 


tide the political forum. On 
the same issue. Sir William 
Deane has suggested one 
means of marrying past and 
present: simple objectivity. 
“I am quite unable to under- 
stand how any fair-minded 
person cannot see that the 
whole of our society reflects 
Australia’s history... In the 
same way that the nation 
can be proud of so many 
things, there are a few 
thing s which are matters of 
national shame.” 

His thoughts echoed Chris 
Sickrti, Human Rights Com- 
missioner, who was confi- 
dent that history was being 
made as well as confronted. 
“I’m reluctant to make 
sweeping historical state- 
ments in the middle of 
events. Nevertheless, X feel 
we will look back on these 
last two or three weeks and 
see them as of great histori- 
cal si gnifica nce. The true 
story needs to be told, our 
history needs to be known 
and reflected upon." 

This may ultimately prove 
correct. But opinion polls 
provide a less rosy assess- 
ment. On the issue of 
whether a national apology 
to. the "stolen generation" 
should be offered, a recent 
Newspoll found half those 
surveyed to be in favour, 
and half against, reflecting a 
division that Oodgeroo 
Noonuccal disagreed with: 
“Let no cm say the past is 
dead. The past is all about us 
and within .* 
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Janetta Hsmiton-Brown and Chris Robinson of dating agency Only Lunch: Those who are married and pretend not to be cm think again' 


Minding Your Own Business 


A date with your fate 


Only Lunch is a partnership with love on its mind, says Grama Langdon-Down 


J anetta (28, slim, 
blonde, good sense of 
humour. classically 
trained dancer, 
divorced, two sons of 
six and four) met 
Chris (32, tall, brown-haired, 
witty, divorced, two sons 
aged 13 and eight) and they 
fell in love. 

It was hardly a whirlwind 
affair - the pair bad virtu- 
ally set up a business 
together before they set up 
home together. But it is still 
a tale worthy of a magazine 
romance. 

It began with telephone 
calls - lots of them. Janetta 
Hamilton-Brown worked in 
sales and marketing for the 
computer company which 
supplied Message Plus, a 
message answering service 
run by Chris Robinson, and 
the pair got to know each 
other's voices well. 

Over time, the calls spread 
from pure business to the 
personal. Hamilton-Brown’s 
marriage was breaking up 
and she found Robinson, 
divorced some years earlier, 
a sympathetic listener. They 
spoke of the difficulty of 
meeting new people when 
they were divorced, had chil- 
dren and were working fun 
time. 

"Chris said he had thought 
of joining a dating agency. I 
told him not to be ridiculous 
- only sad people go to dat- 
ing agencies and you are 
fun, witty, intelligent," 
Hamilton-Brown said. 

Just before Christmas 
1995, Robinson was in Chi- 
cago and picked up a bro- 1 
chure for an agency called 
Just Lunch. "You just pop 
out of the office for lunch, 
with none of the pressure of 
a long evening ahead," said 


Robinson. “I came back, 
rang Janetta and said ‘you 
would be perfect to run this 
here'.” 

“I just laughed.” Hamilton- 
Brown remembered. “But 
the seed had been sown and 
two months later, I called 
Chris and said if you were 
serious, let's talk some 


more. 

Between February and 
September last year they 
spent time huddled over 
their business plan for a 
lunchtime dating agency, 
and the attraction which had 
been hinted at over the tele- 
phone developed. Within 
months of the September 
launch. Hamilton-Brown, 
her two boys and their 
nanny had moved in with 
Robinson in his four- 
bedroom townhouse in Bow, 
East London. 

As their partnership blos- 
somed on all fronts, they 
raised the working capital 
for Only Lunch, their dating 
agency, through a £30.000 
personal loan from Stephen 
Conway, of property develop- 
ers Galliard Homes, and 
£25,000 of their own money. 

Robinson, operations 
director of Message Plus, 
oversees Only Lunch’s 
accounts and spends two 
days a month reviewing its 
progress, while Hamilton- 
Brown is in day-to-day con- 
trol He said; “We decided 
not to throw too much 
money in until we knew 
whether it would work. We 
set benchmarks which we 
needed to achieve before 
moving on to the next step. 

“Once we had the finance, 
we decided to test the mar- 
ket with an advert in Time 
Out magazine In September 
1996 and a week on Heart 


Radio station. At that stage, 
all we had spent was £5JXH 
an the advertising phis a fur- 
ther £2,000 on miscellaneous 
spending. 

“We bad 500 calls in the 
first week. So we spent 
£15,000 setting up the office 
and hiring two people to 
work with Janetta interview- 
ing people interested In 
becoming members. 

“We broke even in our sec- 
ond month on monthly costs 
of about £20,000, so . the next 
benchmark was how many 
deals we could do in a 
month. And all the time we 


'This is not 
something 
you do 
when you 
are down in 
the dumps 1 


kept rolling the cash back 
into the business." 

It costs £795, plus VAT, to 
join Only Lunch, although 
they are offering a 40 per 
cent discount (£560, includ- 
ing VAT) as a way of build- 
ing up the database. This 
entitles members to a mini- 
mum of eight introductions 
a year, although member- 
ship can be put on hold for 
up to a further six months to 
cater for people sent to work 
abroad, for example, or those 
trying out a relationship. 

So far, just over 300 
people, including a high pro- 
portion of lawyers, medics 
and people in advertising 
and public relations, have 
joined. This means Only 
Lunch is half way to its 


first-year target of 600. 

“The important thing has 
been getting rid of the 
stigma attached to dating 
agencies by being big. bright 
and bold and saying this is a 
sensible thing to do - not 
something you do when you 
are down in the dumps,” 
HamOton-Robinson said. 

The couple devised a ques- 
tionnaire to draw out 
people's likes and dislikes, 
ambitions, hobbies and back- 
grounds, before interviewing 
each member at their offices 
in Holborn. While potential 
mstches are picked out by 
the computer, Hamilton- 
Brown said they then hand- 
picked potential partners 
using “gut instinct". 

They also carry out secu- 
rity checks and claim in 
their brochures “those who 
are married and pretend not 
to be can think again". They 
have had to suspend one 
member after three com- 
plaints that he was “too sex- 
ually up-front". 

There is no money back if 
the first date turns out to be 
the love of your life. “It is a 
small price to pay for happi- 
ness," said Hamilton-Brown 
firmly. So far, they have 
organised about 160 lunches 
a month at the 35 restau- 
rants they have chosen for 
ambience and price. 

More than 3,500 people 
have so far contacted the 
agency but many found it 
too expensive. This gave 
Robinson the idea for a new 
service, Only Voice. For an 
annual £150 (plus VAT) sub- 
scription, members will 
receive at least eight con- 
tacts per quarter via the 
Voicemail telephone mes- 
sage system. 

Robinson explained: 


"Members will fill out a simi- 
lar questionnaire to the Only 
Lunch one and undergo sim- 
ilar security checks. They 
will then be given an 
account number and secu- 
rity code for the Voicemail 
system and record their own 
description." 

Using his technical exper- 
tise, Robinson has devised a 
system that means subscrib- 
ers can choose who they con- 
tact but without anyone’s 
telephone number being 
given out. “it also means we 
can track every call in and 
out of the system so if any- 
one tries to abuse the sys- 
tem. we will find out and 
suspend them.” he said. 

During the first six 
months of Only Lunch, trad- 
ing reached £123,000, with 
their anticipated first-year 
turnover set at £300,000. 

Their biggest overhead is 
£60.000 on advertising, plus a 
further £18,000 on brochures 
and stationery- Robinson 
said; “I spent a lot of time 
researching the American 
version. Its accounts showed 
turnover of $260,000 in the 
first year and 51.9m in the 
second. It now has eight 
offices." 

Hamilton -Brown and Rob- 
inson hope to be able to start 
opening offices in cities 
around the UK by the middle 
of next year. “We will prob- 
ably set up offices on an 
equity or profit-sharing basis 
rather than as franchises 
because it would be more 
economical having a central 
advertising strategy," Robin- 
son said. 

■ Only Lunch, Africa House, 
Suite 116. 64f78 Kmgsutay, 
Holborn, London WCZB 6BG. 
Tel : 0171-404 8691. Fax 
0171-404 8690. 
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The Nature of Things 


The slim-line 


hunter gatherers 


Scientists want to tap into a body system that 
will solve obesity, feds Andrew Derrington 


T hroughout most of 
human history, fat- 
ness has been a 
sign of health. But 
today it heralds a disease 
problem of frightening pro- 
portions. In the US alone, 
three out of 10 adults are 
clinically obese and 300,000 
people a year die from obe- 
sity-induced ailments 
Including heart dia- 

betes and high blood pres- 
sure. 

The US is not top of the 
world league table of fatties. 
The portly Pacific Islanders 
of Nauru are comfortably 
ahead; 65 per cent of men 
and 70 per cent of women 
are obese and one in three 
suffers from diabetes. The 
UK is way down the rank- 
ings but very far from 
squeaky dean; nearly 20 per 
cent are obese. 

The alarming Increase in 
obesity and the high cost of 
related diseases makes It 
important to understand 
how it occurs. You do not 
have to be Einstein to 
work out that the difference 
between the way our ances- 
tors got their food - spend- 
ing all day gathering roots 
and berries or running after 
antelope - and the way we 
get it now. driving down to 
the supermarket for cook- 
dull pasta in cream sauce, 
leaves an inevitable surplus 
of calories that turns into 
fiat 

But several experiments 
make it dear that the body 
contains a control system 
that determines how much 
we eat and whether we 
bum surplus calories or 
store them. If we can under- 
stand how to manipulate 
the control, system safely 
we may yet avoid the 
earthly consequences of our 
easy living. 

Many scientists think 
th a t the body has a set- 
point, an ideal weight, that 
the control system seeks to 
' maintain just as a thermo- 
stat sets the temperature 
maintained by a central 
heating system. If our 
weight fails below the set- 
point we eat more and 
bum less, and the converse 
happens if we gain weight 
The strongest evidence 
far set-points is that it is 
almost impossible either to 
gain weight or to lose it for 
any length of time. 

Experiments in which 
people are fed precisely con- 
trolled diets confirm that 
the rate at which we bum 
calories depends on our 
body weight Reducing the 
number of calories in the 
diet causes metabolism to 
slow down so that about 15 
per cent fewer calories are 
burned. The converse Is 
also true, even fat people - 
have to eat about 15 per 
cent more calories than 
they should need in order to 
maintain their body weight 
much above its habitual 
value. 

The set-point idea neatly 
explains the difference 
between the way fat people 
and thin people control 
their weights and why cor- 
pulence runs in families. 
Everybody has their own 


setpoint partly determined 
by genetic inheritance. The 
nearly universal tendency 
to gum weight in middle- 
age can also be explained as 
a natural change in set- 
point with age. 

However, explaining why 
the incidence of obesity is 
Increasing is less easy; 
nobody doubts that we are 
fattening up because of eco- 
nomic rather than genetic 
changes. 

One possibility is that our 
individual set-points are 
established while we are 
growing up so that they 
move with changing cir- 
cumstances. A more widely 
held view is that there is no 
fixed set-point but that a 
balance occurs between dif- 


We may yet 
avoid the 
earthly 
consequences 
of our easy 
living 


ferent mechanisms that 
influence body weight. “It's 
quite dear that there are 
several systems working in 
parallel," says Pete Clifton 
of the Laboratory of Experi- 
mental Psychology at the 
University of Sussex. 

Details of some of these 
control systems are emerg- 
ing from work on mutant 
and genetically engineered 
strains of mice that have 
weight problems. One of the 
clearest examples is a 
mutant called obese, which 
weighs about three times as 
much as a normal mouse. 
Obese lacks a gene that 
encodes a hormone called 
leptin. which is produced by 
fat storage cells in the body. 

The concentration of lep- 


tin in the blood reflects the 
amount of body fat. It Is at 
the heart of two different 
control systems. Reduced 
leptin levels- which occur in 
normal animals when fat, 
stores are depicted during 
starvation, trigger an : 
increase in food intake ana 
a reduction in energy 
expenditure. Increased lep- 
tin levels activate a differ- 
ent system that causes a 
reduction in food intake 
and an increase in energy 
use. 

Other control systems act 
to regulate individual 
meals. Drugs that increase 
the amount of the chemical 
messenger serotonin in the 
brain stop us eating by 
m.ihing as feel full, but the 
extra serotonin can produce 
side-effects. Ecstasy is a ser- 
otonergic drug that was 
first developed as an appe- 
tite suppressant. 

Clifton hopes that he may 
have a way around the side- 
effects. Together with col- 
leagues from San Francisco 
and the UK start-up drug 
company Cerebrus. he is 
working with a mouse 
genetically engineered to 
“knock out“ one of the 
receptors that receives 
signals from serotonin, 
known as the 21* receptor. 
This mouse overeats, and 
its appetite is unduni lushed 
by appetite-reducing seroto- 
nergic drugs. 

This suggests that the 2C 
receptor is the key to sero- 
tonin's effect on appetite 
control. If so. a drug selec- 
tive for the 20 receptor 
might control appetite with- 
out inducing side effects. 
Everything that we know 
about obesity suggests that, 
if such a drug could be pm 
duccti, the demand fur it 
would be enormous. 

■ The author is professor of 
psychology at ike Vinversity 
of Nottingham. 
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CROSSWORD 


BRIDGE 


CHESS 


No. 9,395 Set by CINEPHILE 

A prize of a classic Pelikan Souvenln 800 fountain pen for the Dm 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of Pelikan M200 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday June 18, marked Crossword 
9,395 on the envelope, to the Financial Times. Number One South- 
wark Bridge, London SE1 9HL. Solution cm Saturday June 21. Please 
allow 28 days for delivery of prizes. 


ACROSS 

1, 4 Voyeur's bad point In 
respect of demand for good 


conduct (6,8) 

9 American diver grabs silver 

from enclosed water (6) 

10 Female companion with 
male attendant (8) 

12 Article in stairs or over 
door? (8) 

13 Good thing that caw kill - a 
look (6) 

15 Originally tall boy’s pipe? 
(4) 

16, 20 Award-winning film, 


DOWN 

1 Anglo-French amphibian? 

£ Award-winning film - 
exactly twelve? (4.4) 

3 Against one there's noth- 


ing. and nothing's been 

H'a a fl/Wlo /fill 


raised: It’s a fiddle (6) 

5 Address to people or future 
import? (4) 

6 Freckles seem to conceal 
rash (8) 

7 Judicial wear Tm slow to 
claim? (6) 

8 Infer finish in front of fire 
(6) 

II Social event with excava- 
tion of bone? (7) 

14 It’s fortunate about a Pole 
being a servile person (7) 

17 Island state's acknowledg- 
ments to a craze (8) 

18 Nonsense island put up by 
story-teller (8) 

19 Resigned now and again by 
Eurosceptics, hardly wor- 
thy to put on first page 
(4.4) 

22, 23 Tekdt (6,6) 

24 Operations reversed with 

knowledge. It's said (6) 

27 What the wind did, say. 
when unhappy? (4) 
Solution 9,383 


“The Sting", in plea for 
change (7J) 

21 Father’s love above the 


skirting (4) 

25 Puzzle of the age varied 


with part of Nimrod (6) 
Social event held se 


28 K. I 
UDI? 

29 Draw 


rately in the back still (35) 
K. Lynn Involved with 
UDI? Hardly (8) 


of sailing boat 


30 Shells for idiots (35) 

Si See what's in the parcel - 
posh prawn cocktail (6) 


Solution 9,394 


You might think that the 
logical way to make nine 
tricks is to start with the 
first, and then work chrono- 
logically through to the 
ninth. However, the timing 
of play in no-trumps some- 
times takes on a logic all its 
own. 

N 

4 K 7 

¥ AQ82 

♦ Q 4 2 

* J 10 8 4 

W E 


W 

4 Q J 10 5 4 2 
¥ 10 4 
4 A 10 9 
A K 6 


4 86 
¥ J 9 75 3 
4 J 85 

*Q32 


S 

4 A 93 
V K 6 
4 K 7 6 3 
4 A975 


WINNERS 9583; P.G. Low, St Allans; AJt Neale, Bahrein- MJ. 
Grimmer, Heteton. Cornwall; Barry J. Homer. New Milton. 
Hampshire; R.G. Pipes, Leicester 
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North East South West 
NB iNT 2S 

2NT NB 3NT 
With no clever gadgets to 
hand. North settled on a sim- 
ple raise to 2NT despite 
West's intervention, and 
South raised to game with 
his maximum weak NT. 
West led 04- 

South counted two spades, 
three hearts, and probably 
three club tricks, unless 
both honours lay with West 
That made eight tricks, so a 
diamond trick was also 
required. Declarer ducked 


the lead, and won the contin- 
uation with K4- An immedi- 
ate club finesse seems 
marked, but declarer real- 
ised that when West won 
this trick, be would lead 
another spade to clear the 
suit. Then, when declarer 
tried to establish a diamond 
trick. West would leap in 
with bis A+ and cash his 
spade winners. The only 
chance, therefore, lay in 
making the diamond trick 
immediately. So, declarer led 
a small heart to his K?, and 
then 3+ from hand- West 
was powerless. If he ducked 
this trick, dummy's Q+ was 
declarer’s ninth trick. 

He could take the losing 
club finesse, control the con- 
tinued spade attack with his 
final stopper, and then take 
the winning club finesse to 
get home. If, on the other 
hand. West rose with A4, 
and cleared the spadr suit, 
declarer would come to nine 
tricks courtesy of two 
spades, three hearts, three 
diamonds and A*. 

At the table. West rose 
with A4. reasoning that the 
declarer might still have to 
rely on a club finesse to 
make his ninth trick. How- 
ever. on this deal, there was 
no defence to the declarer's 
excellent timing. 


Paul MendeXson 


The grandmaster elite are 
trying to banish Deep Blue 
to the back or their minds as 
the annual European circuit 
moves into full swing. The 
GMs have just finished at 
Madrid before moving on to 
Novgorod, Biei. and Dort- 
mund; the last from July 4 
to 13, should be the most sig- 
nificant contest with al! the 
world top six competing bar 
Kasparov. 

Nigel Short plays at Nov- 
gorod and Dortmund with 
something to prove. The 
British No i’s moderate 
results so far this year have 
put him In danger of u siza- 
ble drop in the next world 
rankings. Short has fought 
back by opening with the 
risky King's Gambit 1 e4 1*5 2 
f4 whose heyday was the 
mid-l9th century. So far it 
has brought three victories, 
hut in the penultimate round 
at Madrid the imaginative 
Alexei Shlrov castled 
queen’s side, launched his 
rooks and queen against 
Short's king, and won in 28 
moves. 

Experience shows that a 
productive openings 
approach against weaker 
opponents is to vary in a 
classical system, in this 
Madrid game, White starts 
with a hackneyed Queen's 
Gambit, then resurrects 7 
Qb3 which was popular in 


the 1940s. The block player, 
who had a poor score, 
launched a rash queen 
excursion which Whitt- 
refuted cleverly. White’s 18 
Qc5 wins a piece with a 
strong position and, when 
Black could only collect two 
pawns in return, he resigned 
(Akopian v San Scgundo). 

I N[3 d5 2 d4 NIB 3 c-1 06 4 
Nc 3 Be7 5 Bg5 Nbd7 ti ril 0-0 7 
Qb3 efi 3 Bd3 dxc-1 » Qxe4 cfl 
10 dxc5 Nxcfi 11 Rc2 Qaa 12 
0 0 Ned? 13 Rfdl Ncf. 114 
Nxe5 Qxe5 15 Ni*4 Nda 1H f4 
Qxb2 17 Bxc7 Nxo? 18 QcO 
Bd7 19 Rabl Qxa2 30 Rb3 Qo2 
21 Ngy Resigns. 
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No 1183 

White mates In three moves, 
against any defence Iby H 
Karrcr, 1976). Few pieces and 
a trapped black king, bul 
you do need exact play. 
Solution back page 


Leonard Barden 
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Joe Rogaly 


T he road from victims’ 
rights to the chamber of 
death is short. If you 
doubt it, ask Timothy 
McVeigh. No sooner was he con- 
victed of the bombing that killed 
168 people, including children, in 
Oklahoma City than his life was 
put In the hands of the jury. The 
prosecution seized its chance to 
introduce a “victim impact state- 
ment". an account of the suffer- 
ing endured by relatives of the 
deceased. 

This a triumph for the victims' 
rights movement, a strong anr| 
growing force in US jurispru- 
dence. You may cheer. Before 
you do. try the preceding sen- 
tence another way. American jus- 
tice has moved towards that of 
Saudi Arabia. Still happy? 

In western theory, murder is 
an offence against the state. 
According to the Sharia, the 


Keep the rod of justice in the right hands 

The US victims’ rights lobby is threatening to erode the impartial authority of the state 


Moslem legal code, it is a per- 
sonal crime. In Denver, where 
McVeigh first faced the court, 
the prosecution represented the 
US federal government. Sharia 
obliges the state to respect the 
wishes of the victim's family. 
The US victims’ rights lobby is 
blurring the distinction between 
the two. 

This is leading in a grisly 
direction. In Riyadh, two British 
nurses are on trial for the mur- 
der of Yvonne Gilford. If. con- 
victed they might be beheaded in 
a public square. The power of 
life or death has passed to the 
deceased's brother Frank. He 
could, if be chose, enter a plea 
for clemency. , 

Awful, primitive, uncivilised? 
The Oklahoma bomber fa ces a 
media-led lynch mob composed 
of what seems like the entire 
population of the United States. 


Hie horrors inflicted on his vic- 
tims are recounted in detail, on 
the air and in print Get this 
right He does not deserve any- 
body's sympathy. This was a par- 
ticularly vile act of terrorism. It 
was directed against a cmKsed 
society. It should not he the 
means by which that society's 
self-imposed constraints are 
eroded. Execution is execution, 
whether by axe or lethal injec- 
tion. If that is to be the punisb- 
.ment it should be meted out in 
cold blood by an impartial 
authority. 

Just 10 years ago the US 
Supreme Court ruled by 5 votes 
to 4 against victim impact state- 
ments in capital cases. They 
unduly inflamed a jury. “Any 
decision to impose the death sen- 
tence must be. and appear to be. 
based on reason, rather than 
caprice or emotion,’’ said Justice 


Lewis F. Powell Jr. US justice 
has travelled a long way since 
then, backwards. 

If it goes much further it win 
reach the 12th century. Before 
that, Anglo-Saxon law was based 
on the principle of restoring the 
barm done. Crimes such as ter- 
rorism would certainly have 
been punished by mutilation and 
death, but for lesser wrongs a 
payment could be made to the 
victim. The wamp for this was 
“hot". The bcrt-Iist certainly had 
a medieval ring to it Fes' cutting 
off an ear - 80 shillings- Rape, if 
of a virgin - 60 shining s. if not - 
16 shillings. Gouging out an eye 
- 66 shillings. These woald be 
large sums in 1990s currency. 

I am indebted to Dr Lucia Zed- 
ner for this historical nugget A 
law fellow at Corpus Christ! col- 
lege, Oxford, she has written 
extensively on victimology. To 


her the idea of impact statements 
is less objectionable than victim 
opinion statements. These give 
the aggrieved party a direct say 
over the sentence. 

Such a line into the court 
would wipe out centuries of post- 
industrial refinement of legal 
procedures. Opinion statements 
are suitable for trials conducted 
with the accused sitting on a 
horse, a rcipe around bis or her 
neck, one end tied to an over- 
hanging branch. Who pfln doubt 
that they are on the way back in 
the western and southern US? 

Impact statements are not so 
primitive. In Britain, where 
juries establish guDt but judges 
alone decide sentences, they 
might be helpfuL We must 
assume that the bench is able to 
take a measured view in spite of 
appeals to the crowd outside. 
Since the 1960s the victim has 


been increasing ly represented in 
the British system, ac c ord i n g to 
Anthony Bottoms, director of the 
Institute of Criminology at Cam- 
bridge University. 

Each step has been relatively 
small First, a injuries 

compensation scheme was intro- 
duced. Now, in preparing pre- 
sentence reports, probation offi- 
cers are obliged to outline the 
damage done by the cri mina l. 
And did 1 read the other day that 
experiments with impact state- 
ments are taking place in 
selected magistracies? 

Clearly, the concerns of 
individuals against whom 
offences have been committed 
are creeping in to the English 
system. It is still essentially 
adversarial - between the state 
and the defendant - but the 
damage to ♦'tip victim is being 
taken into account. This need 


not evolve into a western form of 
Sharia, even in the US. 

On both sides of the Atlantic, 
the trick is to be aware of what 
we are doing. We are not return- 
ing the rod of justice to private 
individuals. Allowing victims to 
sue for redress, as in France and 
Germany, or injecting concern 
for victims into established pro- 
cedures, as in Britain, seems sen- 
sible. That would do little harm 
provided that the state retains 
its monopoly over justice. 

The alternative is a 21st cen- 
tury nightmare. Victims or their 
relatives would plead for revenge 
before willing cameras. That 
could evolve into electronic mass 
juries. Every TV watcher would 
become a Raman emperor with 
the ability to thumb-down a life, 
every one of us a Frank Gilford 
or a McVeigh juror. 

B^maiL- joe.rogaiy@fi.com 



Peter Sutherland: 1 think England has been going through a social revolution and people have become confused* 


AgNsy Aahwood 


Dinner with the FT 


Claret, cigars and 
matters of trade 

Edward Luce talks to former top trade negotiator Peter 
Sutherland about Europe and the way of the world 


I arrived at the restau- 
rant early. The pros- 
pect of a candlelit din- 
ner with the world's 
most pugnacious trade 
negotiator had rather jan- 
gled ray nerves. I wanted 
time to psyche myself up for 
the cut and thrust of the 
conversation ahead. 

By the time Peter Suther- 
land arrived, I had shredded 
two napkins and eaten most 
of the bread. But I was 
ready. If the former head of 
Gatt ithe General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, or for 
the facetious, the general 
agreement to talk and talk) 
was anticipating a walkover, 
he was In for a surprise. 

Sutherland, chairman of 
Goldman Sachs Interna- 
tional. tried to disarm me 
with an apology for an-iving 
late. 1 parried this with an 
apology of my own. 

“Don’t worry I'm quite 
list'd to journalists," he said 
alter I had shoved a tape- 
recorder under his nose. “1 
don’t mean that in a deroga- 
tory sense." he continued. “I 
think journalism is a very 
honourable profession." 

This startled me. 1 had not 
expected Sutherland to take 
the clmrm approach. But, for 
a man who within six 
months of taking up his post 
at Gatt had brought the sev- 
en-year Uruguay Round of 
world trade talks to a con- 
clusion, such ruses must 
come naturally. 

1 started by asking him 
why the English - as 
opposed to the Scottish or 
the Welsh - appear lo be so 
hostile towards the prospect 
of a single European cur- 
rency. The former attorney- 
general of Ireland has 
become fiunUiar around the 
UK as one of the few leading 
figures in the private sector 
who is prepared to argue 
publicly for Britain's entry 
into European monetary 
union. It is a stance which 


has not endeared Sutherland 
to the more xenophobic 
quarters of the British press. 

“1 think England has been 
going through a social revo- 
lution and people have 
become confused," be said. 

“It seems everything has 
been up for reform, the 
House of Lords has been 
challenged, the monarchy 
has been questioned, the 
legal system has been under 
attack and even at times the 
union with Scotland has ' 
looked shaky. Perhaps cling- 
ing on to national sover- 
eignty is an instinctive 
response to these bewil- 
dering changes, even if 
much of that sovereignty is 
in fact an illusion.” 

My stomach rumbled 
plaintively. Contemplating 
England's woes had only 
heightened my appetite. Le 
Cafe Du Marche - a discreet 
French restaurant near the 
Barbican in north London - 
seemed the right venue to 
plump for something out- 
landish. Champignons sou - 
imge was the best I could do. 

Sutherland attempted to 
disarm the maitre d\ "My 
wife tells me I'm too fat 
What in your view would be 
a sensible dish?" Unfazed, 
the maitre d‘ said he should 
go for the fish soup. 

We mutually commiser- 
ated about the difficulty, of 


ordering salads while lunch 
partners ticked their way 
down enticing mends. Nei- 
ther of us could summon the 
discipline. After confer ring , 
we decided to choose grilled 
beef ribs cooked medium- 
rare for the main course 
with buttered potatoes on 
the side. And a bottle of 
claret. 

Was there not a danger, I 

It is 

frustrating 
that many 
people do not 
even want to 
debate the 
pros and 
cons of Emu’ 

asked, that the nationality of 
Sutherland and of his Euro- 
philic partner-to-crime, Niall 
FitzGerald, chief executive 
of Unilever, could be taken 
down in evidence by the 
Europbobes and used 
against them? Foreigners 
alter all, especially Dubli- 
ners. are by definition soft 
targets for the anti-European 
lobby. 

"I am acutely aware of 


this,” said Sutherland, as we 
parcelled out the remaining 
pieces of baguette. “There 
are often rumblings in the 
press when foreigners - even 
heads of major companies 
based in London - attempt to 
contribute to the British 
debate on Europe and the 
single currency." 

It seemed a pity, I said, 
that an irrelevance such as 
nationality could cloud 
people's judgment on such 
important questions. The 
former head of the World 
Trade Organisation (which 
Sutherland helped found) 
only half-nibbled at the bait 
A waiter replenished our 
glasses as Sutherland pol- 
ished off his saupe de pots- 

SOTL 

“My main role in London 
is to help run Goldman 
Sachs and to carry out my 
duties at British Petroleum 
(of which Sutherland is non- 
executive chairman]," he 
said half-apologetically. 

“Having said that, it was 
frustrating before the gen- 
eral election that many 
people fid not even want to 
debate the pros and cons of 
Emu. I accept the fact that 
there are some legitimate 
arguments a gains t Emu but 
to say that it is not worth 
talking about seems luna- 
tic." 

I sensed that Sutherland 


was nostalgic for his days as 
an international negotiatin'. 
The closing stages of the 
Uruguay Round was a his- 
toric and frantic moment in 
international diplomacy. 

Few who witnessed the 
arguments between Europe 
and the US at the trade liber- 
alisation twiks will forget his 
often thunderous interven- 
tions. "When countries stop 
trading goods," he told nego- 
tiators in Geneva, “they 
start trading blows.” His 
words obviously hit home. 

Didn’t he miss all that? 
“Of course I do. There’s 
something incomparably 
exciting about international 
negotiations,” he replied 

“I used to get three hours 
sleep a night One negotia- 
ting session carried on for 17 
hours flat It was exhausting 
but the tension kept you 
going.” 

We tucked into the beet 
“But I also get a buzz work- 
ing for Goldman Sachs, 
although it's a very (Efferent 
buzz. There’s something 
quite satisfying about partic- 
ipating in the nitty gritty of 
globalisation and watching 
global capital flows after 
having played a part in help- 
ing to bring about the 1994 
world trade agreement” 

It seemed like a good 
moment to recharge our 
glasses. The portly Suther- 


land placed his hand over 
the glass. 

“No, Td better not have 
another.” he said. I insisted 
that he drink h i s fair share 
of the wine. He conceded in 
exchange far my undertak- 
ing not to force dessert on 
him. This was the stuff of 
negotiation. We drifted back 
on to Europe. 

“What attracted me as a 
young man towards Europe 
was exactly the same as 
what attracted me in Geneva 
to multilateral trade talks,” 
he said. “It was the realisa- 
tion that if we intermeshed 
our economies we could 
abolish the spectre of war 
and cease to view the world 
from the often narrow 
national vantage point” 

I wondered whether it 
would be rude to have a cig- 
arette with the coffee. 

“Take' Goldman S achs or 
any other large company,” 
he continued. “It doesn’t 
make sense to describe Gold- 
man Sachs as ‘American’ or 
I Cl as 'British' anymore. 
They are owned by people 
from all over the world. That 
is what is so exciting about 
the era we are living in. It is 
turning the - age of the 
nation-state and of great 
power politics into a distant 
memory." 

I summoned the courage 
to inquire if I could light up. 
“Of course you can.” he said. 
“I think I will, too.” Z 
expressed surprise that he 
was a smoker. "Every damn 
caricature that's ever been 
done of me has a whacking 
great cigar sticking out of 
my mouth," he said. 

A cigar box was opened. 
Sutherland selected a rather 
plump one which the waiter 
then clipped. Clouds of blue 
smoke swirled around us. 
Apart from the bill, which 
came to £89.50 without des- 
sert, it could almost have 
been a late-night negotiating 
session. 
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etoffthegrassTonr 
bos driver screams at 
a little boy who has 

strayed off the road 

while we stand around piles of 
luggage and wait for onr next 
connection. In any other part of 
Europe this might be the 
warning of an intolerant park 
warden, but in the stretch of no 
man's land between Croatia and 
Serbia the danger is real - 
nnexploded mines. 

"A woman was blown up by a 
Tffftie some months ago,” the • 
driver explains to the boy’s 
anxious mother as she shoos him 
back on to the road. The war 
may have ended 18 months ago 
but the ride between Zagreb and 
Belgrade, along what used to be 
called the “Brotherhood and 
Unity” highway, still holds ugly 
reminder s of a conflict that 
divided thousands of families. 

The newly opened bus route is 
a small but welcome sign of 


The view from no man’s land 

Guy Dinmore -finds the gulf between two cultures on the reopened bus route from Zagreb to Belgrade 


progress in normalising 
re lations between the former 
enemies. There are no flights or 
trains yet and until recently 
buses bad to travel twice the 
distance through Hungary. For 
many passengers it is a journey 
that ends in hugs and tears as 
they are reunited with relatives 
after years of separation. 

From the tree-lined avenues of 
Bapsburg Zagreb, our bus heads 
east through wooded, fertile 
flatlands and the nodding 
donkeys of the oilfields of 
northern Croatia. Near western 
Slavonia, construction workers 
are busy frgftig houses destroyed 
during the war and by Opera- 
tion Flash when a rebuilt 


Croatian army swept through 
rebel Serb-held t erri t o r y in May 
1985, reopening the road and 
driving out a flood of refugees. 

Four lanes become two, 

hemmed in by thick forest, as 
the highway enters a stretch of 
eastern Slavonia on the border. 
United Nations peJirokccpcTC 
organised the clearing of 
minefields and reopened the 
border crossing a year ago. 
Traffic is still sparse, just a few 
trucks from Macedonia and 
Greece and diplomats or UN 
officials in well-marked cars. 

After passing through 
Croatian border controls - a 
minimum of fuss at a simple 
crossing point- our bus halts in 


no man's land, a 200m wide 
stretch of concrete divided by 
two large flags of Croatia and 
the former Yugoslavia with the 
bine of the UN in the middle. 
There, our Croatian bus goes so 
further and as the sun goes down 
we wait for our connection. 

Most of my fellow passengers 
are middle-aged or elderly 
Croats. As we stand by our 
suitcases, Maria explains she is 
married to a Serb in Belgrade 
and describes the pain of being 
torn between two cultures. 

“I’ve lived in Belgrade since 
1972. My children and husband 
are there and X don't want to 
leave. I have no problems in 
Serbia but many in Croatia. I'm 


asked: ‘Why do you live over 
there with those people?’ It’s - 
very sad. The nationalist 
propaganda is terrible. 

“In Serbia, people don't have 
thermoses stuck in the air like 
my people over here.” 

Maria is one of the few 

Croathms who have not 

embraced Independence andeall 
themselves “Yugo-nostalgics”. 
“If s difficult to get used to it," 
she sighs. 

For sentimental rather than 
economic reasons she takes 
Serbian cheese when visiting her 
parents in Croatia and brings 

ba<& Croatian chocolate to her 
family in Serbia. 

Maria says her teenaged 


children, baif-Croat and 
half-Serb, have confused 
identities. They love the villages 
and Adriatic coast of Croatia but 
get harassed at discos because of 
their harsh Belgrade accents. 

The two peoples speak basically 
the same language but Croatia, 
eager to establish its own 
identity, is Inventing new words 
and rediscovering old ones. 

The gulf is widening between 
the two neighbours. During the 
war, more than half the 500,000 
Serbs living in Croatia fled or ' 
were expelled. Likewise, many of 
tiie 100,000 or so Croats in 
Serbia, were driven out or 
emigrated. 

While Croatia’s economy may 


be e x p anding rapidly and 
Serbia’s to mired in crisis, the 
two still have an important 
common trait - autocratic 
leaders who feed off latent 
nationalism and Ignorance to 
str eng then their hold on power, 
“to the countryside to Serbia all 
they watch is state TV. They 
know nothing else, Just like the 
rural people in Croatia," says 

Maria. „ . , 

After an hour to no man s land 
onr connection pulls up from 
Serbia. Passengers exchange 
buses to complete the 390km 

The landscape on the Serbian 
side Is no different Flatlands. 
fields and forests. We make it to 
Belgrade after a Journey 
totalling seven hours. Just as in 
Zagreb, we are surrounded by 
gypsy children begging for 
money and taxi drivers touting 
outrageous fares. It seems some 
♦Mnpft win never change. 
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Mugged in the name of television 


T elevision loves to 
scare us with horror 
stories from the world 
outside. But one little 
horror it does not 
mention: toe danger of being 
mugged by television itself. 

Ivan and Cristine Baker live in 
south-west London. He is a 
builder and she is a professional 
pianist Several times a year they 
go to toe West Indies to look 
after a small resort which Ivan 
has built there. On these 
occasions they let their London 
■I flat 

Earlier this year their agent 
was contacted by Stephen Scott 
Grom Carlton Television, pro- 
ducer of The Cook Report, a 
weekly prime-time show which 
"exposes" wrongdoers. Scott said 
he was making a programme and 
wanted to rent the flat But he 
was “extremely secretive", 
according to toe woman at the 
agency, about whether he or - as 
he implied - a visiting guest of 
Carlton's would be occupying it 
In view of this uncertainty, the 
Bakers asked for double the 
usual deposit of one month’s 
rent Carlton agreed. Scott said, 
according to them, he might 
want to take a shot of the flat's 
entrance, but would not identify 
toe house. 

At this point, toe Bakers 
should have palled out 
But they didn’t. Scott was 
“easy, charming and straightfor- 


Christian Tyler hears the story of Ivan and Cristine Baker, who let their London flat to a 
television crew only to find themselves mixed up in the entrapment of a debt collecting agency 


ward,” Ivan recalled. "He made it 
sound all very low-key.” 

Among toe many things toe 
Bakers did not know was that 
The Cook Report was hoping to 
entrap a firm of debt collectors 
whose visiting card boasted, “We 
Don't F*** About". The meaning 
of this motto became clear when 
the programme was shown on 
May 20. In the film, the boss of 
the debt collecting agency is 
overheard saying: “We use men 
in excess of 20 stone, with shaved 
heads, tattoos, boots, jeans. Ver- 
bally and psychologically, I think 
we are about-as strong as you are 
going to get.” 

Ivan Baker flew to Grenada in 
mid-March. His wife followed on 
the 26th, toe day the tenancy was 
to begin. 

When Cristine returned on May 
l, she found toe telephone and 
fax machine (on which she relies 
for Grenada bookings) had been 
cut off and the answerphone bro- 
ken. There was a bill on the mat 
in the nawip of “Clark”. 

The following Monday there 
was a knock at toe door and Cria- 
tine found a stranger on the step. 
(Her husband was not yet back.) 
"He was sweaty and sallow-faced 
and said he was looking for some- 
one called Ivan," she said. “When. 
I asked why, he replied. Tm here 


for some friends, because he has 
run off to the West Indies with 
their money'.” 

Assuming toe sinister visitor 
was referring to genuine clients 
of the resort, toe told him that 
was impossible, and offered to 
prove it on the spot "When I said 
that, he became even more 
sweaty and confused, and backed 
off," toe said. “After he’d gone, I 
rang some friends, and. they told 
me to call the police.” 

Cristine says Scott told her 
that the man matched the 
description of someone he had 
been trying to lure to the fiat He 
then told her toe programme was 
about underhand practices of pri- 
vate detectives. He revealed that 
her phone had been tapped for a 
while and the flat watched from a 
neighbour's house. 

“I was furious,” Cristine said, 
“but he was charming and said 
he would let us know when the 
programme was on. He didn't” 

Ivan came back, a week earlier 
than planned, and the next day 
went for a drink in his local pub. 
“I noticed two men at toe bar, 
one very tall with a blue suit 
about 50, and a younger one 
without a jacket on,” he said. “I 
didn't like the Musak so I went 
next door to the public bar. 

“The barmaid came over and 


said: ’There are two friends 
looking for you.' I didn’t know 
them and they certainly weren’t 
my friends. I was seriously wor- 
ried - paranoid if you like - 
because in a pub 'looking for you' 
implies something else” 

He went straight borne, return- 
ing with his wife to find 

There was a 
knock at the 
door and. 
Cristine 
found a 
sinister 
stranger on 
the step 

toe pair gone. It bad started to 
rain and Cristine decided to fetch 
an umbrella. Outside the house, 
toe saw a man with sandy hair 
sitting in a white car with a red 
stripe on it. 

“I ran back to Ivan and said, 
‘We're being watched'. We rushed 
back to the house and toe man 
saw os looking at him. By the 
time we had collected toe 


umbrella he had driven off." 

Considerably shaken by now, 
the couple rang toe letting agent 
and told her to contact Stephen 
Scott and ask him to “get these 
people off our backs". Cristine 
said: “I was afraid that Ivan 
would be physically harmed.” 
While the Bakers took refuge 
with friends in Dorset, Scott told 
the agent “it’s all over”. 

When the Bakers finally saw 
the film, they were drop-jawed. 
Cristine said: “I was completely 
fazed." They saw full-frontal pic- 
tures of the house, shots from toe 
back, shots of their sitting room, 
even a shot of a secret camera 
nestling in their bookshelf. 
Friends started ringing. The Bak- 
ers felt sure their neighbours 
were wondering if they had been 
up to no good. 

The film shows the Bakers' flat 
being used for two “stings". 

In toe first, toe producers 
pretend to be a company with an 
interest in the development of 
Manchester airport They hire a 
(real) private detective to 
monitor airport protesters said 
to be meeting at the 
London flat Two men are seen 
fiddling with a nearby telephone 
junction box. We later see the 
programme's star, Roger Cook, 
accusing the private eye of 


illegal telephone tapping. 

In the second, the debt collec- 
tors with toe heavy motto are 
told there is someone in the flat 
about .to run off with £11,000 of 
other people’s money. They are 
hired to get it back, no questions 
asked. Apparently nothing is 
done, for Cook is later seen berat- 
ing two shifty-lookihg men for 
taking toe money and not visit- 
ing the “target”. There is no sug- 
gestion they were told Ivan 
Baker lived at the flat. 

But there is a great deal the 
film does not show, according to 
Cador Pendry, the private detec- 
tive who was approached to mon- 
itor “airport protesters”. 

He said toe disguised television 
team bad pretended to him that 
they had been hired by the Civil 
Aviation Authority arid that the 
job had the sanction of toe 
authorities. “They told me not to 
worry, because all the files would 
be handed to the police,” he said 
this week. “None of this was in 
the film.” 

Pendry, a former commando, 
has worked for the police before, 
and says he was not surprised by 
toe brief. “My only crime was not 
to check them out,” he said. 

He claims he was later asked to 
break into the flat and plant 
bugs, but refused. “I agreed to 


static surveillance." (This means 
taking photographs and logging 
the comings and goings.) He was 
then asked to tap the phone on 
the pretext that the police were 
short-handed. The men seen at 
the junction box were real BT 
employees who had nothing to do 
with him, he added. 

Pendry said he had consulted a 
libel lawyer, but could not afford 
the £30,000 quoted as the cost of 
bringing a suit "It’s wrecked ray 
business,” he said. “I think they 
are more guilty than I m" 

Scott refused this week to 
answer questions and the pro- 
gramme’s lawyer denied any 
knowledge of the Incidents 
reported to Scott by the Bakers. 
A Carlton spokeswoman denied 
all Peachy's claims. He was not 
told this was an official investiga- 
tion and he was never asked to 
break the law, she said. 

Cook's trademark Is to end 
each “investigation" by bursting 
in upon the alleged villains with 
a cameraman and denouncing 
them. The Bakers' tale could 
rebound on the programme. A 
code of practice is under discus- 
sion that could severely limit 
television’s use of the hidden 
camera, A draft from the Broad- 
casting Standards Commission 
suggests deception and secret 
filming can be used only if there 
is an “overwhelming public inter- 
est", Would The Cook Report pass 
that test? 



I n one of Cuba’s more secre- 
tive Afro-Cub an religions, 
known as Regia de Congo, 
Mayombe or Palo Monte, 
priests would use gunpowder to 
prepare a spell. 

They placed little piles of this 
powder, known as fula, over rit- 
ual drawings and lit them with a 
cigar. If all or most of the piles 
caught, it signalled the charm 
would work. The ignited fula was 
“opening the way” for the spell. 

In today's Cuba the word fula 
bas acquired a new m eaning , it is 
used in Cuban street slang to 
describe money. Not just any 
money. Hard currency. Specifi- 
cally, the United States dollar. 

The invasion of the US dollar, 
with its superior buying power to 
the Cuban peso, is fomenting a 
new kind of revolution in Cuba, 
dividing its society into those 
who have dollars, a growing 
group, and those who have not 
the majority of pesoearning state 
workers. This threatens one of 
the tenets of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, once trumpeted by its lead- 
ers: that of social justice and 
equality. 

Like the ritual gunpowder, the 
US dollar “opens the way” on the 
communist-ruled inland : to hard- 
currency shops and tourist instal- 
lations, to consumer goods 
services unavailable in Cuban 
pesos, in short, to a richer life 
style. 


A dollar for your thoughts 

The coming of the US dollar has created a new class of 'have riots’ in Cuba, finds Pascal Fletcher 


The decision to allow Cubans 
to use hard currency, announced 
by Fidel Castro In summer 1993, 
was perhaps the most Influential 
of all the economic reforms intro- 
duced in Cuba during the past 
five years. 

Combined with an influx of for- 
eign businessmen and tourists, 
and with the slow emergence of a 
self-employed sector, the unres- 
tricted circulation of the US dol- 
lar is changing the face of Cuban 
society. 

It has shattered the carefully 
calibrated egalitarianism of 
Cuba's society during the Soviet 
bloc years, which was built on a 
uniform national food rationing 
system and subsidised prices. 
Privileged groups, mostly linked 
to the hierarchy of political 
power, did exist but the basic 
relationship between wages, 
income and prices was toe same 
for the majority of citizens. 

Castro stresses the economic 
necessity of the 1993 measure, 
but has often lamented Its 
impact “It hurt, it really hurt 
We were aware of the inequali- 
ties and privileges it created. But 
we had to do it,” he says. 


After years of lambasting 
Cuba's “Yankee imperialist” 
arch-enemy, the US. he has had 

to accept toe Y ankee dollar as a 
de facto national currency circu- 
lating alongside the Cuban peso. 

Castro says the move was 
unavoidable to “save the revolu- 
tion". In other words, to help the 
island and its one-party political 
system survive a deep economic 
recession triggered by the col- 
lapse of the Soviet bloc and made 
worse by tightened US trade and 
a financial embargo. 

The government needed (and 
still needs) to lay its hands on 
every dollar it could find to pay 
for essential oil and food imports. 
The use of hard currency by 
Cubans had been illegal but a 
huge dollar black market flour- 
ished, inaccessible to toe govern- 
ment The solution? Legalise it 
and get the dollars out from 
under Cubans' mattresses and 
into toe state coffers. 

The authorities set up a net- 
work of hard currency shops sell- 
ing basic consumer goods such as 
cooking oil, clothes and house- 
hold articles at unsubsidised 
prices. Existing alongside the 


subsidised peso stores, these now 
extend across the island. 

The value of the dollar has 
fatten from toe high black mar- 
ket rate of 150 Cuban pesos 
reached in mid-1994. but it still 
packs a more powerful buying 
punch than the national cur- 
rency. It is at present worth 

‘Who can live 
off 120 pesos 
a month? At 
least this way 
I'm getting 
somewhere’ 

about 22 pesos. This differential 
remains disruptive and bas 
turned work categories and their 
respective incomes topsy-turvy. 

JosA Who is 28. used to work as 
a doorman at a state discotheque, 
earning 120 pesos (about S6 at the 
current rate) a month. 

Now he washes foreigners’ cars 
outside an office block in 
Havana. With luck, he can earn 


$5 or more in tips during one 
week, which gives him a monthly 
income of around S20. a princely 
sum by Cuban standards. 

He swapped his disco door- 
man's clothes for toe tatty, 
grime-stained shorts and T-shirt 
he uses while swabbing down 
cars. But he has no regrets. “Who 
can live off 120 pesos a month? At 
least this way Tm getting some- 
where,” he says. 

Pedro, a former trained electri- 
cian with a wife and two chil- 
dren. is another who has made 
the switch from the peso-earning 
state sector -to dollar entrepre- 
neurship. 

He left his 265 peso-a-montb 
electrician's job and now bakes 
guayaba and coconut pies which 
he sells at $1.50 each at offices 
and work centres. “At least this 
way Tm making a decent living," 
he says. He is saving up to join 
family members in Spain. 

Through hard currency tips 
from foreign customers, waiters 
working in tourist hotels and res- 
taurants can multiply many 
times the monthly peso wage of 
teachers and doctors, the pride of 
Cuban society. 


A wealthy class, millionaires 
by Cuban standards, is emerging. 
Their hard currency income can 
derive from a variety of non-state 
sources - remittances seat by 
family members, income from 
renting homes to foreigners or 
fees paid to artists and entertain- 
ers. 

Alarmed by these income dif- 
ferences and cases of corruption 
involving hard currency, the 
authorities seem to be trying to 
restore a measure of socialist- 
style equality. 

Lending teeth to an ideological 
campaign against “mercantilist 
psychology" and “consumerism", 
the government has borrowed a 
redistribution mechanism long- 
established in capitalist societies 
- taxation. Income tax has been 
reintroduced after a 30-year 
absence, and the authorities now 
tax all hard currency income 
except remittances sent from 
abroad. Peso salaries remain 
un taxed. 

Reaction to toe taxes, which 
the government says it uses for 
the country’s free health and 
education system, is predictable. 
"They don’t want anyone to get 



rich,” is the grumble most often 
heard. 

Nevertheless, the "dollarisa- 
tion" of the Cuban economy 
seems to be increasing. In cities 
like Havana, where tourism and 
foreign business is high. 50 per 
cent or more of the population 
are reported to have access to 
hard currency. 

Sales of goods and services in 
hard currency rose 18 per cent to 
$627nj (£384. Gin) in 1936. Since 
1995. Cubans have been able to 
hold hard currency bank 
accounts, and government for- 
eign exchanges will change dol- 
lars into pesos and pesos into 
convertible currency. One-third 
of Cuba's workforce now receives 
some kind of hard currency 
incentive on top of a peso salary ■ 

Cuba's leaders say the circula- 
tion of the Yankee dollar is a 
necessary evil which will not last 
forever, To salvage national 
pride, the government has issued 
a parallel convertible peso at a 
one-to-one raw with toe dollar. 
The next step will bo to reduce 
Cuba's three currencies - US dol- 
lar, convertible peso, national 
peso - to the two pesos. 

The final goal is a single. Inter- 
nationally convertible Cuban 
peso, but this will require the foil 
recovery of the Cuban economy 
and on end to the US financial 


and economic embargo of too 
island. 
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Sporting Profile 


Hardball 

in the 
lottery 
of racing 

Michael Thompson-Noel gets under 
the skin of trainer John Gosden 

T here is nothing effete has already won one of 

or over-refined about England's races, the 2,00 
Benny The Dip. Guineas, which is raced ova - a 
Damon Runyon, after straight mile at Newmarket 

one of whose There are five IfrwHoh Maoeim 


T here is nothing efftete 
or over-refined about 
Benny The Dip. 
Damon Runyon, after 
one of whose 

characters (a pickpocket) he is 
named, would have loved Wm. 

Benny The Dip is a 
tough -looking, hard-gaUpping, 
three-year-old racehorse, dark 
bay in colour, who is third 
favourite for today’s English 
Derby at Epsom. 

His trainer, John Gosden, 
thinks the world of Benny The 
Dip, whose most recent victory 
was in the lVt-ntils Dante Stakes, 
a traditional Derby prep race, at 
York mi May 14. Benny The Dip 
won by an authoritative 2% 
lengths, inspiring one track-hack 
to write admiringly of the colt’s 
“rhythmic, destructive stride” 
which had caused his immediate 
pursuers to “buckle under the 
strain". 

“Benny The Dip is solid, 
strong, tough - a class act," 
agrees Gosden. The colt was 
privately bred, in America, by 
his owner, so never passed 
through the sale-ring. If he And 
been bought at auction as a 
yearling, says Gosden. it is likely 
Benny The Dip would have cost 
close to 5300,000 - not a small 
sum, even by US standards. 

“Put it like this,” says Gosden, 
who trains 170 horses at 
Newmarket's beautifully 
appointed Stanley House stables. 
"Benny The Dip is one of those 
players you really want on your 
team. Some years, a trainer’s 
fortunes can be centred on just 
one horse. Benny The Dip would 
go into battle far you. He's a real 
racehorse, not some fancy boy 
who turns up when he feels like 
it and puts in two minutes’ 
flashy work." 

To be (Tank, no one can be 
certain that Benny The Dip will 
have the stamina to last the 
distance of the Derby: IV* miles. 
It may be that his ideal distance 
is l* i miles. If so, Epsom’s 
punishing uphill finishing 
straight will find him out 
But then, as Gosden says, the 
aggressive style of Benny The 
Dip's victory at York was a good 
portent for Epsom, and the colt's 
ability - or lack of it - to stay 
l' j miles may as well be tested 
in the Derby. Britain’s richest 
race, as anywhere else. 

Anyway, there are also 
stamina doubts about the 
hat-shot odds-on Derby 
favourite, the lauded 
Entrepreneur, trained by ' 
Michael Stoute. Entrepreneur is 
such a speed merchant that he 
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has already won one of 
England’s classic races, the 2,000 
Guineas, which is raced ova- a 
straight mile at Newmarket 

There are five Tfogifob c la s si cs, 
over distances from 1 to 1% 
miles, of which the Derby is the 
most important: a glittering 
prize that Gosden - who has : 
suffered much criticism for his 
relative lack of success in the 
classics - would be immensely 
pleased to win, even though he 
says the classic races are not as 
important as they used to be. 

The son of a racehorse trainer, 
Gosden is 46, 6ft 4Sn, 
Cambridge-educated, strikingly 
self-composed and married to a 
barrister. As a young man he 
was an assistant to two of 
Europe's most successful - 
trainers this century, Sir Nod 
Muriess and Vincent O’Brien. 
Then he became a trainer in the 
US, where his horses won stacks 
of money. The owners who 
employed him included Elizabeth 
Taylor - the easiest owner he 
ever worked for. The actress was 
so worried her horses might be 
injured that she never wanted 
them to run. 

Gosden returned to England in 
1988 and now tr ains principally 
for Sheikh Mohammed bin 
Rashid al-Maktoum, crown 
prince of Dubai, whose family 
has assembled the mightiest, 
most valuable collection of 
racehorses - hundreds strong - 
in the history of the breed. 

Half of Gosden’s horses are 
owned by Sheikh Mohammed, 
and half by other owners. Of 
Sheikh Mohammed's 85 or so 
(the sheikh has many other 
trainers), approximately 
two-thirds were bred by the 
sheikh, who owns 15 studs, and 
one-third bought at auction. 
“We’re half a public stable and 
half private,” says Gosden. “The 
non-Maktoum hones are 
English-owned, American-, Irish-, 
Hong Kong-, whatever . . . quite 
diverse." 

Together with Michael Stoute 
and Henry Cedi. Gosden is at 
present one of Britain’s top three 
trainers. Since returning to 
England, he has won nearly 700 
races and millions In prize 
money. But until last September, 
when ope of his horses, the 
eccentric Shantou, won the St 
Leger at Doncaster. Gosden had 
not won an English classic. 

The critics had had a field day. 
There were claims that Gosden 
was an underachiever - that his 
access to so much vauntingly 
valuable horseflesh should have 
wan for his owners a fistful of 
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classics. The criticism hurt But 
In such a big-money, big- 
pressure sport as racing, where 
everyone thinks they know best, 
trainers have to have rhinoceros 
hides, and Gosden, for all his 
sensitivity and intelligence, is a 
lot like Benny The Dip: solid, 
strong, determined. Not a fancy 
boy at all 

"Anybody in professional life 
has ups and downs,” Gosden told 
me in his Newmarket office. We 
had been served coffee in little 
porcelain cups, and were sipping 
away companionably. "Certainly, 
I was under pressure for not 
having had a classic winner. But 
1 had always made the point that 
you need a classic horse to win a 
classic race. We’d been placed in 
enough of them. 

“The main problem last year - 
this happens a lot - is that our 
horses had been unwell through 
the first half of the season, with 
a viral infection. It affected the 
whole yard. You can't win races 
with sick horses. 

“Critics are cold creatures, 
well able to slip the knife home. 


but fortunately, from September 
on, not only did we win the St 
Leger but also about 10 other 
major races in England and 
France, and finished very 
strongly. It’s a fickle game, this. 
You’re dealing with flesh and 
blood. Horses are delicate 
creatures.” 

In any case, says Gosden, in 
recent years a lot of emphasis 
has shifted away from the 
classics, which are only for 
three-year-olds, and towards rich 
races for older horses in the US, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Dubai and 
elsewhere. If they are good 
enough. English-trained horses 
can jet off to these races, then jet 
back again. 

“It’s always been pretty 
tough,” said Gosden, “to find 
three-year-olds to run 1 14 miles 
in the first week of June, when 
so many of them are still 
immature, which is why races 
for four- and five-year-olds are 
incr easingly significant That 
doesn't that the classics 
are necessarily less important, 
but if s not so door-die now. You 


can now have a very, very big 
year - in Britain and 
internationally - without going 
dose in a classic. 

“ The fact that horses are 
staying in training longer is very 
good news. I do not like to see 
horses raced at two and three 
and then shot off to stud. I like 

It's a fickle 
game, this. 
You're 
dealing with 
flesh and 
blood 

to see them race right through 
till they're five. That makes for 
seriously good racing, a 
racehorse Is at its absolute 
physical peak when if s five." 

How much does he charge to 
train a racehorse? “£265 per 
week," he replied, after looking 
it up. “But there’s no money - 


no profit margin - In training 
fees. AH you're attempting to do 
[with fees] is break even. Your 
overheads are mostly labour. A 
great many trainers operate at a 
loss on running costs, and hope 
to make it up in prize money, or 
betting, or trading - buying and 
selling horses. One of the saddest 
things is that when you have a 
nice horse you are sometimes 
forced to sell it, because the 
money offered is so great that to 
keep it would be too great a risk. 

"Horses are commodities. They 
are [portrayed] as a medium for 
entertainment, enjoyment and 
everything else, but at the end of 
the day they are a commodity." 
Some horses, says Gosden, are 
sold at peak value, but many are 
sold well short (or beyond) it, 
such is the lottery of racing. 

Does he make much money by 
trading horses? “In America I 
used to. Half my turnover in 
America was horses. There was a 
great deal of money in it, 
particularly through the 1980s. 
But Tm far less involved in 
trading now, since I principally 




train for owner-breed era, which 
means they breed their own 
horses. These are rich people 
who are trying to develop family 
lines. A lot of the good horses go 
back into the studs. They’re not 
sold, so the emphasis of my 
business is now very different." 

Does he bet? “Not really. I’ve 
got so many other things to 
think about To bet you need to 
spend a great deal of time 
analysing the form, knowing all 
the horses inside out You must 
also stand back and be objective. 
The most successful gamblers 
are the ones that are able to go 
racing for two or three days and 
not have a bet I would only ever 
have a bet if there was a horse I 
really liked floating around at 
8-1. 1 might have a little bet for 
fun, but that would be aft.” 

By coincidence, bookmakers 
have been quoting Benny The 
Dip at 8-1 (or thereabouts) for 
today’s Derby ever since he won 
the Dante. I have backed him 
with good money. Money stoutly 
earned. We will sink or swim 
together. 


T he Barbara Cartland 
room is not what a 
visitor might 
expect the pink she 
is passionate about is evi- 
dent. but not overwhelming, 
and there is no bucket for 
mascara and brush. But this 
is not the Dame Barbara 
Cartland of a thousand imag- 
ined romantic novels. 
Instead, the room, which lies 
within the clubhouse of the 
Brooklands Motor Museum, 
recalls the time the novelist 
drove not a pen but a racing 
car. , 

tn the 1930s, much of 
Dame Barbara's life was cen- 
tred on Brooklands. around 
those who drove like ding- 
bats and lived life on the 
edge. In 1931. she organised 
- and took part in - perhaps 
the most remarkable motor 
race for women ever. 

The blast around Brook- 
lands' notoriously high and 
lethal banking was won by 
royalty (Princess Georgia 
Imerelinsky). Other cont- 
estants with royal links 
included a certain Wallis 
Simpson - for whom, five 
years later, a king abdicated. 
‘ Organised in response to a 

dare from the “Bentley 
Boys" - a group of amateur 
drivers with strong links to 
the Bentley car factory - the 
whole episode symbolised a 
world of carefree wealth and 
high spirits that was lost for- 
ever when war broke out 
just a few years later. 

This year, the museum is 
celebrating the 90th anniver- 
sary of Brooklands. the first 
purpose-built motor racing 
circuit In the world. Set In 
leafy Surrey, near Wey- 
ijridge. Its original 380 acres 
have shrunk now to 30. In its 
heyday, though, it was the 
social centre for all motoring 
activity between the wars. 
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Motoring 


Dame Barbara’s passion for speed 

John Griffiths recalls how the queen of love stories raced at Brooklands, which is now being restored 


But Brooklands was much 
more than just a place for 
mayhem on wheels. It also 
lays claim to being the birth- 
place of British aviation. 
Indeed. 820 acres of the origi- 
nal site survived as a pro- 
duction base for British 
Aerospace (BAe) until just 10 
years ago. 

Around 18,000 aircraft, of 
nearly 250 types, have been 
built and flown from the site 
since the first trials by AM. 
Roe almost 90 years ago. The 
lineage stretches from an 
early biplane all the way to 
Concorde. And the dual heri- 
tage greets visitors like an 
enveloping aura from the 
moment they walk through 
the gates. 

Sven today, Brooklands 
lives and breathes its past 
In a fraw gar across from the 
main clubhouse complex - 
almost unchanged from the 
motor racing days, and 
scheduled as an ancient 
monument - enthusiasts are 
completing the restoration of 
"R for Robert". 

Built at Brooklands, and 
the only surviving Welling- 
ton bomber to have been 
used in active service in the 
second world war, it was 
fished out of Loch Ness, in 
Scotland, in 1985 and 
brought “home” after almost 
45 years submerged. 

Two years ago, the more 
elderly living within earshot 
heard something that took 
them right back to the war 
years - the roar of a Hawker 




sun sprite!*: 300 ctesoAc cws, including this Austin Haaley, wore driven from Brooklands to SSvfcrston* in test month's raty 


Hurricane fighter taking off. 
Hurricanes were the main- 
stay of the Battle of Britain 
and many were built at 
Brooklands, which proved a 
target for the Luftwaffe. A 
raid by German bombers one 
ni ght killed or wounded 500 
workers. 

Thb particular Hurricane 
has also been rebuilt at 


Brooklands. It was acquired 
by Brian Angliss, the former 
owner of A. C. Cars (of Cobra 
fame) whose factory still 
adjoins the museum rite. 

It is of motoring, however, 
that Brooklands positively 
reeks. Not much of the 
famous hanking is left but 
the clubhouse complex 
remains, including the petrol 


pumps outside and the office 
of the clerk of the course. 
Much of it looks as if its 
occupants had merely 
popped out for tea - 
although that would have 
been 60 years ago. 

Appropriately for a com- 
plex nestling in the heart of 
a stockbroker belt, it still 
exudes the genteel feel sym- 


bolised by its elitist 1920s 
advertising slogan: “The 
Right Crowd and No Crowd- 
ing". (This has now been 
adopted informally by the 
Earl of March far his own 
modern-day motoring extrav- 
aganza, the annual 1 Festival 
of Speed at Goodwood in 
West Sussex. Brooklands 
was, as Goodwood has 


become, motoring’s equiva- 
lent of the Royal Ascot 
horse-racing meeting each 
June.) 

It is less than a decade, 
however, since Brooklands 
was given its new lease of 
life. Much of the site was 
decrepit and neglected when 
it was merely part of BAe’s 
in dustrial operation. 

But things changed when 
property group Trafalgar 
House and BAe formed a 
partnership in 1990 to 
develop the sprawling site. 
Planners agreed to a 
trade-off: commercial prop- 
erty could be built on much 
of It so long as Brooklands’ 
heritage was retained - and 
revived. It proved the kiss of 
life for the old buildings and 
hangars. 

The Brooklands Museum 
Trust, backed by motor and 
other industries and led by 
director Morag Barton, was 
quick to act. Gallagher, a 
major tobacco group with 
offices on the site, spent 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds on restoring the 
clubhouse and a section of 
the circuit. 

Leading motor industry 
figures joined In. Walter 
Hayes, then chairman of 
Aston-Martin, became the 
museum trust’s first new-era 
chairman; and Brooklands 
became a protege of the 
modem motor industry. 

Business and other 
“friends" of the trust include 
such names as Rolls-Royce, 


Burmah Castrol and British 
Airways; there are now 
around 4£00 of them, says 
museum marketing director 
Roger Ramage. There were 
some 90,000 visitors last year 
and he predicts there win be 
130,000 annually by 2000. 

In two to three years, res- 
toration of the entire motor- 
ing “village" win be com- 
plete. Ford, the Royal 
Automobile dub and British 
Racing Drivers' Club are 
leading an exhibition project 
celebrating the UK’s world- 
leading role in grand prix 
events. Then, too, Ramage 
points out that the museum 
trust is encouraging the 
adv en t u rers and engineers of 
the future. An average of 150 
pupils a day arrive on organ- 
ised learning trips. 

At .the end of May, Brook- 
lands became vividly alive 
again as nearly 300 classic 
cars, ranging from a 1932 
Riley to a 1977 Morgan, set 
off on the Norwich Union 
Classic, a rally ending at $11- 
verstone, Northamptonshire. 
With nearly 2,000 entrants 
starting from all over 
Europe, this has become the 
largest of its type. 

In September, the still- 
working runway will see avi- 
ation's equivalent a massive 
fly-in by classic aircraft, 
including Hurricanes and 
Spitfires. 

One former roile of Brook- 
lands, however, can never be 
recreated. The third and 
final world land speed record 
to be set there was in 1922, 
at 137 miles per hour. 

But the present record- 
holder, Britain's Richard 
Noble, says his new SSC car 
wffl reach 850 mph this year. 
Even ardent Brooklands’ 
enthusiasts admit that cater 
ing fra: this might be beyond 
them, 
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L ondon is hanging 
on by the skin of 
its teeth to the tra- 
ditional boast of 
being the fine art 
and antiques capital of the 
-world. If you put together 
the presence of the largest 
international auction 
houses, the number of top 
rank dealers (to say nothing 
of second and third rank 
traders), plus the ever- 
changing exhibitions at the 
myriad museums and public 
galleries, a strong case can 
be made. 

But, steadily. Sotheby’s 
and Christie’s are ehnosing r 
to sell their most expensive 
works of art in New York, 
and the trade, from art 
dealer Wildenstein to orien- 
tal specialist Esk enazi, is fol- 
lowing the money to Man- 
hattan. This makes the next 
three weeks, when London 
indubitably reigns supreme, 
even more important for the 
prestige, and profitability, of 
the British antiques trade. 

Last Thursday the UK’s 
largest quality antiques fair 
opened at Olympia, and next 
Thursday the highest quality 
fair of the year takes over 
the Great Room at Gros- 
venor House. Throw in the 
major summer Impression- 
ist, modern and contempo- 
rary art sales at Sotheby's 
and Christie’s, and impres- 
sive shows at many of the 
galleries, and London in 
June is the only place to be 
for anyone seriously inter- 


Summer in the antique city 

The next three weeks are crucial for the prestige of the British fine arts trade, says Antony Thomcroft 


ested in art and antiques. 

In recent years, both the 
Olympia and Grosvenor 
House fairs have changed 
mightily. Olympia has 
expanded to the bursting 
point of exhaustion for the 
visitor, but although coining 
to grips with more than 400 
dealers taxes even the most 
indefatigable, the sight of 
such an array of antiques is 
undeniably impressive. 
Olympia is the world's 
grandest car hoot sale. 

Many provincial dealers 
achieve a third of their 
annual sales at Olympia, and 
hold back their best pieces 
to tempt the anticipated 
40,000 viators. It is the best 
shopping mall for antiques 
to furnish a home - for a 
Georgian dining table and 
chairs, a Victorian silver tea- 
pot or a decorative landscape 
painting. There are scares of 
competing examples. 

There are also oddities. 
This year's theme is the 
Queen’s Golden Wedding 
Anniversary, and “gold" and 
“royal” are the buswords. 
John Bly is offering a gilt 
armchair, made around 1845, 
which Queen Victoria used 
on a state visit to the prov- 
inces. Baldwins has discov- 


ered a set of embossed brass 
tobacco boxes intended as a 
Christmas gift from Princess 
Mary to the troops fighting 
the first world war. while 
Alistair Sampson has a pair 
of gilt and copper medallions 
depicting William and Mary 
and dated 1697. three years 
alter Mary’s death. 

Olympia has cleverly posi- 
tioned itself to appeal to 
both new and established 
buyers of antiques, to shop- 
pers who want to furnish 
their homes with fine and 
appreciating objects. 

In contrast, Grosvenor 
House in recent years has 
struggled to lose its exclu- 
sive image, its reputation as 
the happy hunting ground of 
American millionaires. 
These days fewer Americans 
come over and the fair is 
finally shedding its glitzy, 
but costly, image. It is still 
dominated by the big-name 
dealers in brown furniture 
and Old Master paintings 
but, unlike Olympia, it has 
boldly thrown over date 
lines (masterpieces of the 
past 50 years grace some 
stands), concentrated on 
dressing the stands of its 86 
exhibitors as impressively as 
possible, and attempted to 


provide an a rra y of antiques 
priced at under £1,000. 

This year it is investing 
almost half its £100,000 mar- 
keting budget on a TV spot 
during News at Ten next Fri- 
day, hoping to hit home the 
message that Grosvenor 
House has objects of appeal 
Cor everyone and to boost its 
attendance above 20.000. 

It, too, has a royal theme, 

London in 
June is the 
only place to 
be for anyone 
interested 
in art 

celebrating 60 years of royal 
patronage with a display of 
works of art from the royal 
collection. Inevitably, some 
of the dealers are ashing in 
on the royal cache, in partic- 
ular a first-time exhibitor, 
Galerie Neuse of Bremen, 
which is offering a silver 
ewer and basin made in 
Augsburg around 1720. It 
was used as the christening 
vessel of the Teck family and 


helped to baptise Queen 
Mary and her son. King 

Edward VUL 

On top of these compre- 
hensive fairs thee are the 
specialist gatherings, the 
Antiquarian Book Fair, 
which opens at Grosvenor 
House on June 26 for three 
days, and the International 
Ceramics Fair, which occu- 
pies the Park Lane Hotel 
from June 13 to 16. For the 
cognoscenti, they are even 
more exciting than the big 
events. 

All the fairs are optimistic 
about their prospects. Trade 
has improved steadily in the 
past six months, especially 
for the furniture dealers. 
Although only the tap levels 
of the picture market have 
taken off to date, with the 
big spring Impressionist and 
modem auctions in New 
York exceeding targets and 
bringing in over $300m, the 
expectation is that the 
improvement in the housing 
market, plus the growth in 
the economy, must divert 
some of the surplus cash 
into home furnishing with 
antiques. 

The idea Is that when a 
masterpiece sells in the auc- 
tion room for many millio ns. 


the local antiques dealer 
eventually enjoys a respon- 
sive echo. This will be tested 
on June 24 when Sotheby’s 
offers a Van Gogh water- 
colour “Harvest in Prov- 
ence", which carries an £8m 
estimate. If it sells, it will be 
the most expensive modem 
picture sold in Europe since 
1990. Two days later, an 
interesting Francis Bacon, 
“Man in a Chair", is on offer, 
ft was bought in 1953 by the 
students of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, for a couple of 
hundred pounds. It should 
now make over £500,000. . 

Christie’s cannot compete 
with pictures but it has the 
best furniture and on July 3 
the most expensive pair of 
chairs ever commissioned 
from Thomas Chippendale 
come under the hammer. 
They were designed by Rob- 
ert Adam. “The Dundas Mas- 
terpieces" could raise £U2m, 
as against the £20 Chippen- 
dale originally charged for 
«ach one. A matching pair of 
sofas is estimated at up to 
£lm. 

There are some dealers 
who eschew fairs. They 
reckon the cost, which can 
exceed £30,000 for a prime 
site at Grosvenor House, 


might be better invested 
elsewhere. Agnews, for 
example, has withdrawn 
from the fair but this month 
mounts a major display of 
the work of Sidney Nolan, 
the Australian artist. 

Rigkppagj has never shown 
at a fair, but is offering Chi- 
nese Buddhist sculpture in 
Clifford Street. Marlborough, 
another major dealer that 
avoids fairs, has just 
unveiled a display by the 
leading contemporary Chi- 
nese artist. Chen Yifei, a 
master of super realism. 
However, Richard Green, 
London’s largest picture 
dealer, is managing to dis- 
play Old Master paintings in 
bis main gallery while keep- 
ing back works by Pieter 
Breughel the Younger, and 
others at Grosvenor House. 

And so it goes on, with 
The Chair Set of Richmond 
bolding a distinctive exhibi- 
tion of “Chairs through the 
Ages”, ranging from 1680 to 
1900. This confirms that 
antique hunting should not 
be confined to central Lon- 
don. The Cotswolds offers as 
wide a range of goods as the 
capital, often at lower prices. 
On the way west in the Chil- 
terns. there is Country Seat 


near Henley, the UK’s lead 
ing dealer in 19th eentur) 
furniture. With Georyi.tr 
and Regency becouuni 
expensive and ran*, the wort 
of the host designers of tht 
Victorian era. notably Pugin 
Holland and Gil low. an 
increasingly sought by dis 
ceming colhvtors. Cuuntr! 
Seat's show. Rival Styles j ^ 
reveals how Victorian fumi * 
ture makers drew on Gothir 
Egyptian and Classical mod 
els for inspiration. 


HBH THE PRINCE OFWALES 
SIGNED LITHOGRAPH 
"HONG KONG FROM 
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To co mmem orate the handover 
on 3Uth June. «c are otfehni; a 
lithograph ‘Hang Kong from HMY 
Britannia’ based on o wuicrccilour 
by HRHThe Pnnceof Walcvind 
signed by him. Fdihon size 100 
ttoridukle: over SOT of "Inch 
are already void or reserved 
Saks benefit The Prince ot 
Wain’s Chantin' Trust 
For frill details contact: 
Tel: 0171 584 6759 
Fax: 0171 584 4672 
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M uch or Ed 
Behr's lone 
career as a 
journalist and 
author has been spent out- 
side his native America. He 
has reported on Asia, Africa 
and Europe, especially 
France, but now, like other 
expatriates before him. has 
returned home, in this case 
to dissect the extraor dinar y 
historical phenomenon 

which made it virtually ille- 
gal to consume alcohol in 

the US from 1920 to 1933. 

He draws two broad con- 
clusions from his study. 
First, as the book’s sub-title 
underlines. Prohibition 
encouraged the habit of law- 
breaking, aided and abetted 
by corruption, to the point 
that it has become 
ingrained, even glorified, in 
the national culture. 

Second. America, more 
than most countries, appears 
condemned not to I earn from 
the lessons of Its own his- 
tory. including such clear 


A failure to learn the lessons of history 

Jurek Martin considers a dissection of Prohibition’s effects on the United States 


disasters as Prohibition 
which sought to legislate 
morality. Although he 
makes no direct reference to 
it, protagonists on both sides 
of today's abortion wars 
could do worse than ponder 
his analysis. 

His book bears many of 
the strengths and weak- 
nesses of those produced in 
association with television 
series, this one recently 
aired on the BBC. It is excel- 
lent on the vividly anectodaZ 
and personal, but sometimes 
at the cost of hyperbole and 
the loss of a little perspec- 
tive (political corruption, 
after ah, was as refined in 
19th century America as it 
was during Prohibition). 

But it is both entertaining 
and instructive to read again 


of the half-forgotten life and 
times of men like George 
Remus, the Infamous Cincin- 
nati bootlegger who mur- 
dered his wife but was 
acquitted on grounds of 
insanity, and “Big Bill" 
Thompson, the three-time 
Chicago mayor who was 
gangster A1 Capone's stooge. 

There are good passages, 
too, on the long lobbying 
campaign that culminated in 
the passage of the 18th 
Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. embodied in the Vol- 
stead Act. That was the 
work of an Improbable coali- 
tion of radical women long 
exercised by the damage 
that alcohol could wreak on 
families, big industrialists 
such as Henry Ford and 
John D Rockefeller keen on 


a boose-free labour force, 
and politicians out for the 
main chance, all artfully co- 
ordinated in the crunch by 
Wayne Wheeler, lobbyist for 
the Anti-Saloon League. 

Timing also played its 
part US entry into the first 
world war put previously 
influential immigrant Ger- 
man brewers on the defen- 
sive. Wheeler urged the fed- 
eral government to 
investigate "a number of 
breweries around the coun- 
try which are owned in part 
by alien enemies.” With the 
war over, the ASL demanded 
that temperance reform 
must be recognised in the 
reconstruction programme 
of the several nations of 
Europe. 

America's external rela- 


tions were strained by Prohi- 
bition, much 'as they are 
today by the trade in narcot- 
ics. French wine and Scotch 
whisky producers either 
smuggled liquor in directly 
(thus enriching many poor 
US fishermen) or shipped to 

PROHIBITION: THE 13 
YEARS THAT 
CHANGED AMERICA 

by Edward Befar 

BBC £17.00,256 pages 

Canada for movement across 
the border. Some foreign dip- 
lomats in Washington even 
dealt in alcohol, though as 
late as 1929 Sir Esme 
Howard, the British ambas- 
sador, continued to ban it 
from official receptions (his 


staff staged a huge party 
when he was replaced.) 

Prohibition did briefly 
appear to play public health 
and other dividends. The 
death rate from alcoholism 
was cut by 80 per cent by 
1921 from pre-war levels, 
while alcohol-related crime 
dropped markedly, leaving 
prisons under-populated. But 
poisoning from adulterated 
liquor soon became a blight, 
by 1927 running as many as 
50,000 deaths and many 
more injuries and impair- 
ments, while organised 
crime, reaping fabulous prof- 
its. operated with increasing 
impunity and violence. * 

Finally, however. Prohibi- 
tion, which started with 
loopholes, basically failed 
because it was unenforce- 




A tiny heaven or a claustrophobic hoH? The South Sea island of Pttcabn, a remote outcrop halfway between New Zealand and Pent 


Sun, sea, solitary confinement 

■ Harry Ritchie admires a brave portrait of Pitcairn's unique and often baffling culture 


I blame Mel Gibson. One grey, 
grim afternoon in south Lon- 
don, Dea Birkett bunked off 
to the cinema and watched 
Gibson and Anthony Hop- 
kins star in The Bounty, the most 
recent of Hollywood’s many films 
about Fletcher Christian’s rebel- 
lion against Captain Bligh. 

True to Hollywood tradition, the 
film ended with the Bounty muti- 
neers and their Tahitian women 
landing on Pitcairn and burning 
their boat. As people filed out of 
the cinema, Dea Birkett watched 
entranced by the credits as they 
carried the explanation that the 
descendants of the mutineers still 
lived on Pitcairn. She resolved to 
go there. 

From the little she could find 
out, Birkett gathered that Pitcairn 
was a tiny Eden, a place untainted 
by the outside world, innocent of 
crime, a place where the 38 bale, 
hearty and friendly inhabitants led 
a happy, natural existence, fol- 
lowed the edicts of their faith (Sev- 
enth Day Adventism), and srpoke a 
charming pidgin of Polynesian dia- 
lect and 18th century English. 

Her background reading did not 
take too long because very few 
people have even seen Pitcairn, let 
alone spent any time cm this tiny 


and remote outcrop halfway 
between New Zealand and Peru. 
Many people have shared Btrkett's 
dream of living there, but all 
requests to emigrate to the island 
have been denied. She persisted for 
two years before receiving her per- 
mission, gaining a berth on a Nor- 
wegian tanker. 

After she jumped precariously 
Into the Pitcairners' longboat she 
was greeted by all the islanders 
and hustled off by Irma Christian, 
her landlady. Birkett allowed her- 
self to look forward to a lazy, fun- 
EHed idyll in paradise. But almost 
immediately she found herself 
going to parties, working in Irma’s 
house, and joining a harrowingly 
dangerous expedition to the 
“neighbouring” island of Hender- 
son, more than 100 miles away, 
where the islanders collect wood 
for carvings which they sell to 
passing ships. 

Life with Irma, her husband, 
Ben, and 36-year-old son Dennis, 
proved notably unrelaxing, not 
least because Irma is forever scam- 
pering around, fussing, clucking 
and checking her supplies - of 
which there are many, because one 
of the extraordinary features of the 
Pitcairners’ lifestyle is that the 
understandable fear of shortages 


has encouraged dedicated board- 
ing. 

Irma's kitchen looks more like 
an electricity showroom with all its 
equipment, and her parlour is piled 
high with whatever food she has 
acquired from supply ships. 

Birkett gets on famously with 
gentle, elderly Ben Christian - a 
direct descendant of Fletcher - 
but. In spite of her best efforts to 

SERPENT IN PARADISE 
by Dea Birkett 

Picador. £16.99. 299 pages 

ingratiate and fit in, is hafflprf and 
bemused by Irma and Dennis, and 
almost every other islander, 'this is 
partly because, cut off from the 
rest of the world - the nearest 
phone is 3J300 miles away in New 
Zealand- Pitcairn has developed 
an extremely odd culture. 

Islanders are adamant, far exam- 
ple; that sharks are harmless and 
that while their faith forbids frivo- 
lous reading on Saturday (their 
sabbath), back issues of Reader’s 
Digest do not count because those 
are religious texts. Their faith also 
consigns islanders to spurn the 
succulent crayfish only to use 
them as bait for a particularly 


bland and bony fish. On Saturdays, 
they listen to preposterously irrele- 
vant sermons warning them 
against the evils of television and 
money, neither of which are avail- 
able on Pitcairn. 

More pressingly, Birkett becomes 
increasingly uncertain about her 
own standing in the community. 
One minute she seems to be liked, 
the next she overbears yet another 
dismissive or hostile remark about 
“Debbie", as the islanders insist on 
calling her. There is no escape 
from the endemic bitching and pol- 
iticking: on the rmp occasion when 
she heads off on her own to a cor- 
ner of the island furthest from the 
“capital”, Adamstown, she is pur- 
sued by a frantically anxious Irma 

and Dennis. 

Nor does she help matters when 
she has a very brief fling with the 
most handsome islander, a man 
called Nigger. Dennis’s mood- 
swings grow ever more volatile, 
gossip abounds, the air of tension 
increases to the extent that, justi- 
fied or not, Birkett begins to fear 
for her life. 

While all this covert drama is 
building, Birkett manages to pro- 
vide a brilliant portrait of a unique 
culture, of an island which is far 
from paradisical Pitcairn is, she 


comes to realise, a prison where 
the 38 inhabitants are condemned 
to a life sentence doing what they 
have always done. Birkett conveys 
all of this and much more with 
startling skill, never overstating 
her case, allowing incidents and 
impressions to speak for them- 
selves. 

One incident occurs when Earl 
tells Birkett about her hatred of 
those few people who have visited 
Pitcairn and abused the islanders’ 
hospitality by relaying intimate 
details and criticising the place 
because It has failed to live up to 
their preconceived idealised 
notions. 

Birkett is obviously painfully 
aware that she can stand accused 
of prying and intruding. In publish- 
ing this book she is indeed encoun- 
tering a real ethical problem: basi- 
cally, the question of intrusion 
faced by travel writers becomes 
increasingly pertinent when they 
visit email communities, where 
people will be identifiable and 
where every last detail of the 
resulting account will be taken to 
heart. 

It says much for the quality of 
Serpent in Paradise that Birkett is 
justified in publishing her frank 
and often disturbing account ■ 


L ondon is said to be 
anticipating a boom 
in cool “black fic- 
tion" written by 
young, street-smart blacks 
able to move and groove at a 
level or the literary ether 
inaccessible (because of wan- 
ness) to young, cool, street- 
smart writers who are 
merely white. 

U sounds exciting. But it is 
just a load of cobblers, at 
least to judge from Dead- 
meat, which was written by 
n young, cool, smart, block 
north-Londoner called Q. 
That is what he calls him- 
self. "Q stands for quality," 
he told an interviewer 
finally. Even hfcs parents call 
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Fiction /Michael Thompson-Noel 

Too cool to be hot stuff 


him Q. as well as the people 
who hang out in dubs and 
some of those who don't. 

f wanted to like Deadmeat, 
This was not because I’ve 
met Q. I have only read the 
burnt but then everything in 
the bumf sounded really 
cool. Q, for example, does 
not wear ordinary shades. 
He wears “woods", specta- 
cles made of wood with tiny 
slits to see through. He also 
wears (or used to wear) Afri- 
can pillbox hats, tracksuits 
and Uack gloves. The blade 
gloves "go with the flow, you 
know”. 

The raafn reason I wanted 
to like Deadmeat was that Q 
originally printed, published, 
marketed and sold it him- 
self, in four Installments - a 
couple of booklets, then an 


audio cassette and a video. 

Four years ago he told an 
interviewer: *Tm realistic. 
We live in a culture where 
there is institutional racism 
(but) I decided it’s not going 
to get me down. I know f 
have a certain amount of tal- 
ent Z could send the manu- 
script round to loads of pub- 
lishers [but] why should I 
bother when f can publish it 
myself wrtd sell SHOO copies?” 

Now, howevs*. Sceptre has 
produced Deadmeat in an 
attractive, hand-sized book 
format that you can buy in 
bookshops. You might even 
enjoy it It is basically a 
thriller, written in rapstyfe 
which Q. so cool calls “auto- 
rapography”. One of the 
characters. Bones, a multi- 
media artist, is murdered. 


after which two of his 
friends, one of them just out 
of prison, get embroiled In a 
cyber vigilante's murderous 
hunt for paedophiles via the 
internet 

Deadmeat, claims its publl- 

DEADMEAT 

by Q 

Scepmr. £6. 460 pages 

cists, is written in language 
that is a mix of En g lish cock- 
ney street slang and hip 
Jamaican patois, the novel 
(they aver) being "a testi- 
mony to contemporary Lon- 
don youth, their scene, life- 
style and asp ira tion s ". 

Paris of it are humorous, 
and there is a description of 
ravers at a. club which dem- 


onstrates what Q is capable 
of. “It was a melting pot in 
there," he writes. “Every- 
body was shocking out. 
There were black people, 
white people, yellow people, 
wearing black leather, yel- 
low leather. . .redhats, hot 
pants, Afros, flares, bee- 
hives. crewcnts. platforms, 
winklepinkere, bobs, loafers, 
kangols, applejack hats, 
argyll socks, suede Ffla, Adi- 
das, Nike, Converse, Air Jor- 
dan, Michiko sneakers, YSL, 
D&G, DENY, Stone Island, Q 
shades, crushed velvet 
knickers, Minister Farrak- 
han ties and badges . . .alien 
zips, ribbed rubber under- 
wear. suspenders and lace, 
see-through fabric, sports 
bras, speedo swimtops, cod 
pieces, pouches . ■ .everyone 


was mixed up getting down 
and feeling hot, HOT, HOT." 

Unfortunately, 1 found 
myself skipping large 
chunks of Deadmeat when- 
ever Froggy showed up. 
Froggy is important to the 
plot. But Froggy’s way of 
talking slows the action to 
snail-pace. “If me an yu do 
somting togetha it’s gain tu 
be big ah can feel it," waffles 
Froggy at one point. “Ah can 
cut yn een tu DIS. Ah ave tu 
xnek mi own tracks. Yu get 
me? Willow ah back mi up 
im, AH use moni from im 
plug hoperatlon ... Ah can 
use im LOCK-UP an heny ah 
im car dera. Ah cant LEK 
B ones ju s use znL Ah want 
RISFEK.” 

Dzs is teedyus. No wha ah 
MEEN? But there is hope for 
Q. Deep within Deadmeat , a 
pretty good thriller is strug- 
gling to get out I suspect 
that the problem is Q's 
absurd “woods”. They are 
messin’ with Us brain. He 
should dump them and get , 
some ordinary shades. 1 


able. By 1925 half a dozen 
states, including New York, 
had passed laws banning 
local police from investiga- 
ting violations. 

Federal and state judicia- 
ries, both the honest and the 
bought-off, became increas- 
ingly reluctant to try offend- 
ers. Mabel WiUebrandt, for 
eight years an incorruptible 
deputy attorney general, 
lamented on retirement in 
1928 that “a large part of my 
time and energy was devoted 
to prosecuting prosecutors." 

The weakening of the 
national economy in the 
wake of tbe stock market 
crash of 1929 meant state 
governments began seri- 
ously to miss the liquor tax 
revenues they had been 
denied. In 1932 Franklin 


Roosevelt, who never dis- 
guised his fondness for mar- 
tinis, flflrnpaignpd on making 
beer legal again in order to 
tax it 

In the end, prohibition 
subsided in 1933 with more 
of a whimper than a bang - . 
the 2lst amendment repeal- 
ing the 18th - because it 
seemed irrelevant as public 
policy focused on the Depres- 
sion. Even John D Rocke- 
feller, “a teetotaler on princi- 
ple,” recanted, observing in 

1932 ‘•dr inking has generally 

increased, the speakeasy has 
replaced the saloon; a vast 
army of lawbreakers has 
been recruited and financed 
an a colossal scale." 

Thus a moral cause begat 
imm oral consequences, 
many of which live today 
and flourish, as with narcot- 
ics, on a global scale. As Ed 
Behr reasonably concludes: 
“Those who know no history 
condemn themselves to 
repeat it, either as tragedy 
or farce." 


Big Mac 
hits back 


O ne out of every 12 
American pota- 
toes is turned into 
a McDonald's 
french try and one in 12 Brit- 
ish cows ends up in a Big 
Mac. An estimated 35m 
people a day eat at 
McDonald's 21,000 burger 
joints in over 100 countries. 
One in 10 young Americans 
are reckoned to have got 
their first taste of work serv- 
ing under McDonald’s 
Golden Arches which have 
overtaken the Christian 
cross as the second most 
widely recognised symbol in 
tbe world. (The Olympic 
rings are the first). 

When a company is as suc- 
cessful as McDonald’s it is 
bound to create a few ene- 
mies. Some cannot stand the 
choice of relish on its bur- 
gers, others hate the meth- 
ods it uses to target kids, 
and then there are those 
who believe that McDonald’s 
symbolises all that is wrong 
with the capitalist system. 

Helen Steel and Dave Mor- 
ris, a couple of anarchists 
from north London, belong 
to the latter group. However, 
it would be wrong to say 
that they selected 
McDonald's as the prime tar- 
get for their life's work. 
Rather they were singled out 
by McDonald’s for criticising 
its life's work by handing 
out leaflets entitled “What’s 
wrong with McDonald’s". At 
the end of tbe book one is 
still left with the nagging 
question: why did 

McDonald's launch the case? 

The net result has been 
tbe longest trial in En glish 
history, at least one TV 
mini-series, an internet com- 
plaint site which is accessed 
1.5m times a month, and 
John Vidal’s book, McLibeL 
And that is before the judge 
has even announced Ms ver- 
dict on a trial which 
Auberon Waugh once 
described as the “best free 
show in town". • 

The trial, according to 
Vidal the Guardian's envi- 
ronment editor, was a mix- 
ture of a Greek tragedy, a 
Cany On film and a post- 
mortem in industrialism. It 
had a potentially strong cast 
list The judge, Mr Justice 
Bell starts off as a good guy 
with a "reputation for great 
kindness and sense". How- 
ever, by the end of the book 
it sounds nice he Has fallen 
under the spell of Richard 
Rampton, McDonald's QC 
and one of Britain’s best 
libel lawyers. Rampton, 
described as a “great jndger 
of judges and reader of 
juries”, comes across as a 
tough piece of work. 

Unfortunately, Vidal has 
had more difficulty pigeon- 
holing the rest of the cast 
McDonald’s refused to talk 
to him and Morris and Steel 
were not inclined to share 
their innermost thoughts, 
even with a journalist from 
the Guardian. Vidal 
describes them as “complex 
characters" who are keener 
to “make statements about 
the world rather than them- 
selves". 

Steel a bar worker and 
former gardener, and Morris, 
a single parent and former 
postman, had drifted from 
one lost cause to another. 
They met on a blockade of 
the City of London (it foiled). 


moved on to raising money 
for striking miners and soon 
were sharing the same East 
London house and working 
the same allotment The one 
mwaring link in their heroic 
struggle was that they did 
not end up in bed together. 

Nevertheless, they began 
to drift apart. Steel was 
more interested in protesting 
In Berlin against the IMF 
while Morris was organising 
resistance to the poll tax 
when he was not nursing his 
partner and baby. Then in 
September 1990 Steel and 
Morris, plus three other 
members of London Green- 
peace (no relation to the big- 
ger Greenpeace) received 
writs from McDonald's - 
apologise or be sued. 

Morris's first inclination 
was to go with the majority 
and submit. However. Steel 
refused to apologise for 
something she did not 
believe in and this impressed 
Morris. “Politics is not a lux- 
ury.” explains Monis. “It’s 
an essential . . . you've still 
got to go to the toilet, you’ve 
still got to eat and you’ve 
still got to fight the system". 

MCLIBEL 
by John Vidal 

Macmtfkm £15.99. 3S7 pages 

With these fighting words 
Morris and Steel devoted the 
next six years of their life to 
taking an one of the world's 
most successful multination- 
als. The trial according to 
Vidal, pitted two philoso- 
phies against each other. 
Two ways of eating, erf treat- 
ing the planet, two codes of 
conduct for dealing with 
people, animals and the 
environment. Morris and 
Steel who were put at a tre- 
mendous disadvantage after 
they were denied a jury trial, 
regarded the trial as a test of 
free speech. McDonald’s 
Insisted that it was about its 
right to stop people telling 
lira. 

Whatever the verdict, this 
epic struggle has hi g hli g hted 
the urgent need for an over- 
haul of Britain’s libel laws. 
John Mortimer, author of 
the Rumpole books, 
describes the trial as “pon- 
derous and leisurely sledge- 
hammer that has been trun- 
dled out to crack a nut” and 
Vidal says that the case has 
shown how difficult the law 
has become for people repre- 
senting themselves. 

But it has also highlighted . 
a serious weakness in 
McDonald’s ambition to put 
down firm roots in the coun- 
tries it invades. Here is a 
company which has become 
for more successful in sell- 
ing its product overseas than 
in its home market 
It is opening over 50 new 
outlets a week, and three out 
of four are outside the US. 
Yet it has completely misun- 
derstood one time-honoured 
British tradition - an accep- 
tance of harmless eccentrics. 
Steel and Morris, with their 
oddball ideas, are much 
more a part of Britain than 
McDonald’s. Their succes- 
sors will still be ranting and 
raving on Britain's high 
streets long after the last 
McDonald's golden arch has 
been dismantled. 

William Hall 
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A-Z of 

International 
Finance 

The Essential Guide to Tools, 
Terms & Techniques 
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_how a basis trade works- or, what put/caH 
parity is- or, what the pa'anga is— 
^simply pick up a copy of this essential addition 
to your finance bookshelf! 

The A-Z of International Finance is the most comprehensive 
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index and the Alternative Investment Market 

• international equities and derivatives markets; plus the 
key sources of international information 

• how to make the best use of electronic information 
- including the Internet 

• key investment ratios and how to read between the lines 
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immediately. 
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Psychiatric dboftfor or fcnagfnary Snesa? A late 19th caotury thawing of woman patients in a french fanatic asyfam 

The hysterical hot zones 

Jackie Wullschlager on a politically incorrect account of the cultural roots of anxiety 

D o you believe in causes or actual events. The greatest guru of hyste- “because she has beame Iso- elude from them that Gul 

alien abduction or Patients blame external fee- ria was Freud. Psychoanaly- lated and depressed due to War victims are suffering 

satanic ritual tors because they seek to sis emerged out of the 1890s current life problems, and an only from emotional stress 

abuse? No, all in dignify their suffering by hysterical epidemic where honored authority told her and not from possible effect 


D o you believe in 
alien abduction or 
satanic ritual 
abuse? No, all in 
the mind, you say. What 
about recovered memory of 
childhood molestation or 
multiple personality syn- 
drome? Perhaps, you say, 
but aren’t therapists putting 
ideas into people’s heads? 
And Chronic Fatigue Syn- 
drome (ME) or Gulf War 
Syndrome? Yes, you say, 
here people are not imagin- 
ing disease, but we don’t 
have enough medical evi- 
dence to understand them 
properly. 

In an inflammatory new 

book, Elaine Showalter 
unites these six modern “epi- 
demics of hysteria”, which 
she calls hystories, and 
argues that we live in a hys- 
terical hot zone where “hys- 
terical disorders, imaginary 
illnesses, rumour-panics and 
hypnotmaEy-induced pseudo- 
memories . . . seem to be 
reaching a crescendo as we 
approach the millennium". 

The hysterical response in 
America to Showalter. an 
eminent Princeton professor, 
hflK backed up her argument. 
She has had death threats, 
hate mafi, and denunciations 
by fellow academics. Is her 
book an Insult to millions of 
m and distressed people, a 
too-c lever conflation of six 
separate issues by an out-of- 
touch academic, or a brave 
and enlightened insight into 
a fm-de-si&de malaise? 

Showalter’s thesis is sim- 
ple and clearly argued. Phys- 
ical symptoms such as the 
constant tiredness of 
Chronic Fatigue Syndrome, 
or memories of abuse, are 
the .result of emotional prob- 
lems rather than organic 


causes or actual events. 
Patients blame external fac- 
tors because they seek to 
dignify their suffering by 
medical labels in a culture 
which distrusts psychoso- 
matic illness as morally 
weak. 

Yet “throughout history, 
hysteria has served as a 
form of expression, a body 
language for people who oth- 
erwise might not be able to 
speak or even to admit what 
they feel”. Hysterical 
plagues are "a cultural 
symptom of anxiety and 
stress”, which have always 
beat rife at the end of centu- 
ries - Freud's hysterical 
women in the 18903, a mes- 
merism craze in the 1790s, 
Salem witchhunts in the 
1690s. 

Showalter is a literary 
critic and a medical histo- 
rian, and the electric parts of 
this book are not the ones 
that have infuriated Ameri- 
can lobby groups of Chronic 
Fatigue Syndrome or incest 
survival, but those where 
she sets hystories in cultural 
and literary context. 

To become an epidemic, 
she says, a hysterical illness 
needs three things: a pool of 
vulnerable patients, doctor- 
enthusiasts, and a support- 
ive environment Anorexia is 
a classic example. Fasting 
behaviour had been 
observed for centuries, but 
not till the 1970s did an epi- 
demic develop, when the 
three conditions were met - 
a pool of susceptible adoles- 
cent girls; a gifted physician 
advocate, Hflde Bruch who 
studied the disease and 
wrote a bestseller. The 
Golden Cage, about it; and a 
society obsessed with thin- 
ness, dieting and exercise. 


The greatest guru of hyste- 
ria was Freud. Psychoanaly- 
sis emerged out of the 1890s 
hysterical epidemic where 
again there converged a pool 
of repressed women patients, 
a brilliant doctor, and a di- 
mate where sexuality and 
the unconscious were begin- 
ning to be explored in art 
and literature - Wilde’s Sal- 
ome, Ibsen's Hedda Gabler, 
du Manner's Trilby are all 
1890s breakthroughs describ- 
ing hysterical women. 

But as hysteria led Freud 
to what is universal in psy- 

HYSTORIES; 
HYSTERICAL 
EPIDEMICS AND 
MODERN CULTURE 
by Elaine Showalter 

Picador £16.99. 244 pages 

chic construction, and as he 
got there via a preoccupa- 
tion with sexual difference, 
Showalter argues, Freudians 
have always made strict dis- 
tinctions between hysteria 
and psychosomatic symp- 
toms, and so have denormal- 
ised it Showalter’s mission 
is to redefine hysteria “as a 
universal human response to 
emotional conflict ... a bet- 
ter course than evading, 
denying or projecting its 
realities". 

Of course this is valid, but 
you have to be careful where 
to apply it Recovered mem- 
ory syndrome, with its pool 
of depressed patients, its 
therapist-advocates, and a 
feminist culture where 
women feel at once vengeful, 
empowered and sexually 
confused, fits Showalter’s 
model exactly. I think she is 
right that typically a woman 
confabulates memories 


“because she has becune iso- 
lated and depressed due to 
current life problems, and an 
honored authority told her 
repessed memories of incest 
are a common cause of deep 
unhappiness”, but there are 
other cases where abuse has 
happened and its effect is 
traumatic. This issue is 
impossible to tmravel until 
we know mare about levels 
of childhood abuse, about 
how individual fantasies and 
cultural norms interact, 
about whether it matters, for 
treatment, if a memory is 
true or false. 

The roots of this problem 
go back to the start of psy- 
choanalysis, when Freud 
first saw hysteria as caused 
by childhood incest (“prema- 
ture sexual experience"), 
then was so appalled at its 
apparent prevalence that he 
decided patients were telling 
him Oedipal fantasies, not 
memories. The case is still 
open. 

The trouble with Showal- 
ter is that she so adept at 
identifying cultural-histori- 
cal patterns, that Bhe cannot 
resist constructing order out 
of contemporary chaos. But 
the six hysterical disorders 
she discusses here do not 
form a pattern: they have 
different origins, afflict suf- 
ferers in different ways, and, 
crucially, we are not in a 
position to make judgments 
about several of them nnWi 
we have more evidence. So 
while her historical contexts 
are refreshing - for example 
she traces a line from first 
world war shell-shock 
through post-traumatic 
stress syndrome following 
the Vietnam War to Gulf 
War Syndrome today - ft is 
rash and impudent to con- 


T his UK boasts an 
endearingly predict- 
able pressure group 
called Save British 
Science. There are two press 
| conferences they will never 
call One would announce 
j that, after 10 ten years of 
trying, it is clear that British 
science can never be saved. 

I The other would tell us that, 
happily, it has been saved, 
so they can shut up shop. 
John Horgan is convinced 
there is a third possibility, 
that the game of science wOl 
soon be over. All the big 
problems will either be 
answered or shown not to be 
answerable. Any scientists 
left will be reduced to a fafnd 
of belles leans, producing 
ever more elegant interpreta- 
tions of theories which gen- 
erate no new data. 

Horgan's profiles of impor- 
tant scientists, and a few 
philosophers, have been a 
monthly highlight of Scien- 
tific American for some 
years, and he has Inter- 
viewed scores of the most 
interesting people on the 
planet. But lmitting these 
Interviews into a book by 
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Science: is the 
game really up? 


tying them all to this grand 
theme is largely misguided. 

He is most persuasive 
about particle physics and 
cosmology. In particle phys- 
ics, the search for a scheme 
to unite gravity and quan- 
tum mechanics - the much- 
vaunted “theory of every- 
thing” - is dominated by 
ideas about so-called 
superstrings. Superstring 
theories are, we are told, aes- 
thetically pleasing, and 
promising candidates for the 
grand unification which is 
the holy grail of 20th-century 
physics. Just two problems: 
they are impossible to under- 
stand, and un testable. 

Incomprehensibility may 
not matter. If ordinary folks 
have no real idea what is 
meant by a theory which 
describes elementary parti- 
cles as the product of “the 
wziggfing of loops of energy 
in 10-dimensional hyper- 
space", we are probably no 
worse off than non-physi- 
cists in the early days of rel- 
ativity or quantum theory. 
Perhaps some Inspired trans- 
lator from mathematics may 
yet come up with a mental 
picture of superstrings 


which is easier to hold on to. 

But untestable? That, 
surely, is more of a problem. 
The imagined entities called 
auperstrings, quite apart 
from existing in six dimen- 
sions beyond the normal 
four, are inconceivably 
gmaTt. As many sup er s frin gs 
would fit inside a proton as 
protons inside the solar sys- 
tem. To stand any chance of 

THE END OF 
SCIENCE: FACING 
THE LIMITS OF 
KNOWLEDGE IN THE 
TWILIGHT OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC AGE 
by John Horgan 
Little. Brown £18.99. 324 pages 

flushing them out experi- 
mentally would need a parti- 
cle accelerator 1.000 light 
years in circumference. 
Since the US Congress 
recently cancelled fun ding 
for a machine a mere 50- 
miles round, this may be 
some way off. 

Cosmology, spinning tales 
about the tiniest fractions of 
a second after the big bang, 
faces similar problems, it is 


easy to imagine both these 
sciences feeing a future as 
mostly marginal intellectual 
activities, like poetry or - 
Morgan's favourite compari- 
son - literary criticism. 
They would be pursued and 
discussed by an Interested 
few, but rarely attract any 
wider interest But what of 
the rest of science? 

Some already have their 
theories of everything. Evo- 
lution by natural selection is 
the grand unified theory of 
biology, and is unchallenge- 
able. More recently, the Idea 
that the continents float on 
giant plates of the Earth’s 
crust, which are continually 
renewed from below, has 
unified the earth sciences. 
But these still leave innu- 
merable problems unsolved. 
Horgan has to argue that 
they are all either trivial, car 
intractable. This, in turn, 
requires dismissing modern 
molecular and cell biology, 
downgrading the prospects 
for neuroscience, brushing 
aside the claims of theorists 
of chaos and complexity to 
have ideas which may unify 
the study of how order 
emerges from disorder - in 


elude fTom them that Gulf 
War victims are suffering 
only from emotional stress, 
and not from possible effects 
of chemical warfare. And 
though her waspish linguis- 
tics are pertinent - the pro- 
fessional name for Chronic 
Fatigue Syndrome, myalgic 
encephalomyelitis, she says, 
“sounds impressively medi- 
cal, serious ... as if it could 
be fetal” and thus cheers up 
confused sufferers, but its 
acronym ME “ironically 
emphasises the patient's 
self-absorption” - they do 
not cany the weight of proof 
that they would do in cri- 
tiques of literary texts. 

As Roy Porter has written, 
hysteria is “a history in 
which the very notions or 
mind and body, and the 
boundaries and bridges 
between them, are con- 
stantly being challenged and 
reconstituted”. Hystories is 
an exhilarating book which 
lobs politically incorrect 
cocktails in all directions, 
but, in typically American 
tradition. Is too concerned 
with finding answers to 
maintain its scepticism, and 
too keen to promote its own 
apocalyptic message about 
hysteria to accept the ambi- 
guities of its subject. 

However, it is important 
and impressive in opening 
up a debate, and reminding 
us of the psychological rele- 
vance of history. Looking 
back on the witch trials of 
The Crucible, Arthur Miller 
wrote: “We can only pity 
tbuan all, just as we shall be 
pitied someday. It is still 
impossible for man to organ- 
ise his social life without 
repressions, and the balance 
has yet to be struck between 
order and freedom”. 


abort, concluding that the 
work of the vast majority of 
contemporary scientists will 
either reduce to routine puz- 
zle-solving or prove fruitless. 

This is much less convinc- 
ing. True, it is unlikely that 
anyone will come along to 
rival Darwin or Einstein. 
And no doubt there will be 
as many blind alleys in the 
future as in the past But the 
idea that there ore no paths 
to new understanding 
remains unproven. The fact 
that it is dismissed by most 
of Horgan's interviewees, 
from Noam Chomsky to 
Freeman Dyson, Stephen 
Gould to Roger Penrose, 
does not help the book 
either. Horgan covers a stun- 
ning set of thinkers, with 
whom he discusses a 
remarkable range of scien- 
tific ideas. But each of his 
subjects appears just long 
enough to comment on the 
book's main thesis, then is 
ushered briskly off. 

With his unrivalled access 
to these people, Horgan 
could produce a belter book 
if he gave half the interview- 
ees twice the space and told 
us less about his own meta- 
physical anxieties. It Is not 
that these are uninteresting, 
but that they arc so much 
less interesting than the 
people be is writing about 
They are, alter all, the 
people who have tu prove 
him wrong. 


Thrillers 

Heroes 

and 

harlots 

I have to admit that I 
read each of these 
books almost at a sit- 
ting. far more quickly 
than many a superior liter- 
ary production. Both are 
polemics disguised as politi- 
cal thrillers. Both are about 
good people who are almost 
brought down by sordid 
forces. Both heroes have 
their lives made miserable 
by alienated wives who have 
turned that way after the 
loss ora child in an accident, 
Michael Dobbs is a profes- 
sional who establishes credi- 
bility. at least according to 
the rules of this genre. Tim 
Renton is a real-life Conser- 
vative politician, who has 
held several ministerial 
posts and was chief whip at 
the time of Margaret Thatch- 
er's downfall. But Benton is 
relatively new to the trade of 
novelist; and it is not sur- 
prising if some of his charac- 
ters are pasteboard and the 
plot requires much willing 
suspension of disbelief. 

In Renton's case a prime 
minister, Jim Bishop, is 
threatened by a villainous 
chancellor in league with an 
equally ill-disposed governor 
of the Bank of England who 
contrive to bring about a 
sterling crisis and to remove 
the gold reserves from the 
vaults to prevent them being 
handed over to a European 
central bank. Alas, they do 
not make governors like that 
nowadays- Maybe Renton is 
thinking of the Cun- 
liffe LLoyd George spat in 
the first world war when the 
prime minister threatened to 
remove the government's 
account from the Bank. 


GOODFELLOWE MP 

by Michael Dobbs 

Harper Collin* £16 W*. *53 pages 


HOSTAGE TO 
FORTUNE 
by Tim Renton 

Hutckiiuun £tf.*P*. 255 pages 


But Renton has created 
one magnificently convinc- 
ing character in Sheikh 
Matab. a middle-eastern 
ambassador whose main 
interests are gambling and 
operating a shoot in Sussex. 
He and his brother have 
killed off their father, but 
Matab gets his come upp- 
ance after being held respon- 
sible for an "accident” remi- 
niscent of Isabel Colegate's 
Shooting Party. 

Hostage to Fortune is 
really a plea for European 
union. Some of “the episodes 
are bizarre - for instance 
riots and unemployment in 
France and Germany which 
can only be relieved by 
Britain riding to the rescue 
and joining European Mone- 
tary Union. Nor is a British 
premier likely to be thanked 
for turning the tables on his 
opponents and bringing ster- 
ling into the Euro at a much 
higher rate than the market 
expected. 

It would nevertheless be a 
hard-boiled reader who could 
remain unmoved by the 
European idealism of prime 
minister Bishop. In many 
ways an archetypal 
upper-class En glishman, he 
is nevertheless worried by 
the insensitive pictures of 
Waterloo and Trafalgar 
which greet a French presi- 
dent addressing the British 
parliament 

Dobbs’s hero, Thomas 
GoodfeUoire, does not aspire 
to these heights. He has 
been steadily moving down- 
hill after losing ministerial 
office through hypocritical 
media publicity after a 
minor drink-ond-drlvo inci- 
dent Dobbs may find him 
more difficult to sell to tele- 
vision channels than Francis 
Urquhart. of House of Cards, 
with his cynical soktoqiiles 
to camera. 

Dobbs's real target Is ;i vil- 
lainous media tycoon, 
Freddy Cursa. who can 
manipulate a Tory govern- 
ment around his little finger. 
He may even understate his 
case. For Corea is ultimately 
driven only by money. Unbe- 
known to his victims he is 
an the verge of bankruptcy - 
shades of Maxwell will 
haunt such books fur many 
years. Unfortunately press 
tycoons are too often not 
just ufler money but after 
power without responsibil- 
ity. which a real prime min- 
ister. Stanley Baldwin 
described as “the privilege of 
the harlot down the ages." 

Maybe under Tony BWr 
Britain will get a decent 
press competition law and 
government whips will be 
instructed to refrain .from 
playing dirty tricks on trou- 
blesome backbenchers. 
Maybe pigs will fly. 







Jon. Turney I Samuel Brittan. 
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FT Festivals Guide 


T he winter subscrip- 
tion concert is In 
decline: summer festi- 
vals are booming. 
From that simple 
equation, festival directors 
should take heart. They are the 
only people in arts administra- 
tion who can count themselves 
part of a growth industry. What- 
ever the fin-de-stedc woes of clas- 
sical music, festivals are one of 
those rare late-2oth century cul- 
tural phenomena which look 
confidently beyond the millen- 
nium. The number increases 
every year. In its latest survey, 
the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League listed more than 70 
summer music festivals in the 
US - excluding opera and thea- 
tre. Closer to home, there are no 
fewer than 24 registered festivals 
in Wales and 130 in England, 
from Glastonbury to Glynde- 
bourne, Peterborough to the 
Proms. Festivals were once a 
peaceful respite from year-round 
routine. Today they are big busi- 
ness. You'll find them every- 
where. 

Which makes it all the more 
important for cultural gour- 
mands to know what they are 
looking for when choosing a 
summer destination. Fancy a 
holiday in the sun with some 
open-air Puccini? Try miring 
with the crowds at Verona or 
Torre del Lago. The buzz of a 
great city overdosing on the 
arts? Edinburgh is your place. A 
peep into history? Yon can't get 
better than Drottningholm. 
Chamber music in the Alps? Ver- 
bier has it all. 

The festival ideal is to combine 
the best of the performing arts 
with scenic splendour and local 
colour, so that you can relax at 
your own pace by day and enjoy 
a spiritual /aesthetic uplift by 
night. Above all, the setting 
must be one where performers 
and audiences loosen the shack- 
les of daily routine; where the 
day is built around the perfor- 
mance. 

And that, for most festival-go- 
ers, means taking a holiday. If 
you want the spadework done 
for you, if you don't mind being 
part of a group, and you're not 
that keen to visit Bayreuth - 
then you will probably turn to 
specialist tour operators. The 
best-known in the UK are Travel 
for the Arts (0171-483 4466), JMB 
Travel Consultants 

(01906-428401) and Martin Ran- 
dall Travel (0181-742 3355 Y. each 
has holidays tailor-made for the 
fpstival-gocr. You could, for 
example, try a. four-night visit to 
Munich next month, taking in a 
new festival production of Fig- 
aro. a private showing of the pal- 
ace of Thorn and Taxis, a trip to 
the Weltenburg monastery on 
the Danube, a half-day tour of 
Munich and a backstage tour of 
the Bavarian State Opera - all 
for £799. 

Some itineraries are less hectic 
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A feast for the cultivated 

Andrew Clark seeks out the finest performances in the best locations around the world 



London an feta, 1749: the Duka of RJchmofufs firework display on the Thames fofiowed tha premiere of a “grand overture on warfitoa instruments” composed and conducted by HandeL 


but more wide-ranging Travel 
for the Arts promotes festival- 
hopping holidays in the US, tak- 
ing in Tanglewood, Glimmer- 
glass and Saratoga Springs in 
New England, or Aspen and 
Santa Fe further west Or you 
could try East Europe: there 


have been encouraging reports of 
the Warsaw Chamber Opera’s 
Mozart festival, where you can 
see a different Mozart opera five 
nights in a row, followed by two 
days in Cracow. 

Opera connoisseurs have their 
own favourite destinations. 


Many choose the Rossini festival 
at Pesaro on the Adriatic coast. 
Some tour operators bring along 
an expert to lecture before each 
performance. At some festivals 
yon'U find self-appointed 
experts: Bayreuth, Wexford and 
a handful of others tend to 


attract the opera loony - an 
instantly recognisable species, 
with a propensity to bore every- 
one in sight. 

The idea of the festival as labo- 
ratory, presenting an opportu- 
nity to experiment and explore, 
is fast receding - though there 


are a few notable exceptions. Hie 
Almeida in London has two 
unusual opera premieres over 
the next month. At Knhmo, con- 
temporary Finnish music rubs 
shoulders with American music 
of the past 50 years. Gstaad is 
making a fresh start with Gidon 


Bremen his first programme 
may not please Gstaad’s ageing 
Meamhin-worshippers, but it will 
open np the festival's horizons. 
Aix-en-Provence, too, promises 
radical change - but not until 
Stephan e Lissner's arrival as 
director in 1998; this summer, 
when France’s premier festival 
should be celebrating its 50th 
anniversary, there win be no fes- 
tival at alL 

Such a solution must have 

been very tempting to Matthias 
Bamert in Us penultimate year 
as intendant of the Lucerne festi- 
val in Switzerland. The Lucerne 
concert hall was knocked down 
at the end of last summer to 
ffniK» way for a new Culture and 
Congress Centre, which will not 
be ready till 1998. Should Bam- 
ert have simply skipped a year? 
Audiences and sponsors might 
have their money else- 

where. Should he have opted for 
a large tent, as proposed by 
Lucerne's city council? Orches- 
tras like the Berlin and Vienna 
Philharmonics, on which the fes- 
tival depends for its upmarket 
reputation, would have said “no, 
thank- you**. 

Bamert scouted round for an 
alternative - and discovered a 
deserted steel factory three miles 
from the city centre, with a rail 
link to Lucerne's main station. 
He has had a 1800-seat concert 
hall installed, with similar 
dimensions to the Vienna Mnsfk- 
vereinsaoL The surroundings are 
being spruced up, and Anton 
Mostmann will preside over the 
restaurant. Special trains will 
transport festival-goers free-of- 
charge to and from the hall 

Bamert has turned a potential 
headache into an opportunity. In 
terms of quality; the Lucerne fes- 
tival can continue uninterrupted 
- hi unique surroundings. Such 
solutions require imagination; 
they also need money. Bamert 
got his sponsors to foot most of 
the bin, and the Lucerne coundl 
paid the rest 

Most festival directors will 
never face this sort of dilemma, 
but they would do wen to study 
why Lucerne, with minimal pub- 
lic funding, enjoys such stability. 
The festival has a backbone of 
high-powered symphony con- 
certs, for which sponsors are 
willing to pay dearly. The reper- 
toire may not be adventurous, 
but these 18 concerts bring in 
the kfad of money that allows 
Bamert to take risks elsewhere 
in the programme - in his choice 
of composer-in-residence, in his 
chamber music repertoire and 
youth outreach. 

Lucerne’s starting-point is 
commercial: it needs a guaran- 
teed minimum of box-office hits. 
But its economic well-being is 
the guarantor of its artistic 
health. If more festivals were 
able to establish this kind of 
trade-off, the international festi- 
val scene would grow not just in 
quantity, but in quality too. 


ALDEBURGH 
June 13 - 29 

Aldcburgb Festival Box 
Office, High Street. Alde- 
burgh. Suffolk IPI5 5 AX, 
England. Tel 01728-153543 
Fax 01728452715. 

Aldoburgh means Benja- 
min Britten, the Suffolk 
roust and a quaintly English 
festival audience. Highlight 
of the 50th festival is a now 
sts ita* work from Mark-An- 
thnny Turnnge. Britten’s 
Double Concerto for Violin 
and Viola, written in 1932 
but never performed in his 
lifetime, is the other major 
premiere. All three Church 
Parables will be performed 
in one day, and Britten's 
songs and piano music are 
well represented. 

AMSTERDAM 
May 31 - June 30 
Netherlands Reservations 
Centre. P.O.Box 404, 2260 
AK Leidschendam, Nether- 
lands. Tel 0031-70-320 2500 
Fax 0031-70-320 2611. 

The Holland Festival is the 
most important meeting- 
point of opera, music, thea- 
tre and dance in the Nether- 
lands. Thu 1997 programme 
opened last weekend with 
Richard Jones's new produc- 
tion of Jemfa. and continues 
with musical retrospectives 
of Mauricio Kagel and 
MaHhys Vermeulcn, a Bob 
Wilson stsiging of Marguerite 
Hunts's La Maladie de la 
Mart and a Russian version 
of Shakespeare's The Tern- 

Pt'St. 
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ASPEN 

June 19 - August 17 
Aspen Music Festival Ticket 
Sales, 2 Music School Road, 
Aspen. CO 81611, USA. Tel 
001-303-925 9042 Fax 

001-303-925 3802. 

The music school in this 
Rockies resport attracts lead- 
ing soloists to teach and play 
alongside 900 advanced stu- 
dents at a nine-week course 
of instruction. Within that 
period there are 150 public 
performances, many of than 
free. Orchestral concerts 
take place in a 1700-seat tent, 
chamber music events in a 
new 500-seat hall and opera 
in a small Victorian theatre. 
The 1997 festival, the first 
supervised by David Z i nro an , 
includes the US stage premi- 
ere of Thomas Adds's Pow- 
der Her Face, concert perfor- 
mances of Acts 2 and 3 of 
Tristan imd Isolde and an 
80th birthday tribute to 
renowned violin teacher 

Dorothy DeLay. 

AVIGNON 
July 10 - August 2 
Service reservation, BP 492, 
84073 Avignon cedex, 
France. Tel 003849014 1414 
Fax 0033-49014 1430. 

France's leading theatre 
festival has an eye-catching 
Russian season at the centre 
of this year’s programme. 
Piotr Fomenko's Moscow 
ensemble can be seen in 
Ostrovsky. Turgenev and 
Shakespeare, and there is a 
Molidre adaptation by Ana- 
toli Vassiliev. Other attrac- 
tions include a Hanna Schy- 
gulla evening and 
Marivaux’s The Dispute 
directed by French Winder- 
kind Stanislas Nordey. The 
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A unique experience: a visit by steamer from Stockholm’s harboutride to the beautiAjfly preserved 
court theatre at Drottrihghdlin, which this summer offers a tantafising double of rare early operas 


dance line-up indudes chore- 
ographies by Angelin Preljo- 
caj and Catherine DtverrSs. 

BAD KISSINGEN 
June 20 - July 14 
Kissing er Sommer, Postfoch 
2260, D-97672 Bad Klssin- 
yen, Germany. Tel 
0049-971-807110 Fax 
0049-971-807191. 

Situated in north Bavaria. 
Bad Kissingen is a conve- 
nient holiday base for any- 
one wishing to explore an 
area rich in history, archi- 
tecture and picturesque 
countryside. The town itself 
is a former royal spa. The 
19th century Regentenbau 
incorporates four elegant 
concert halls, and there is a 
fln-de-si£de theatre. Guest 
artists include Peter 
Schreier, Emma Kirkby. the 
EndelUon Quartet and the 
Bamberg Symphony Orches- 
tra under Roger Nonington. 

BAYREUTH 
July 25 - August 28 
EartenbOro der Bayrenther 
Festsptele, Postfoch 100262, 


D-95402 Bayreuth. Germany. 
Tel 0049421-78780. 

The festival continues its 
slide into artistic stagnation. 
Wolfgang Wagner, the com- 
poser's ageing grandson, is 
dinging stubbornly to power 
in the hope of bequeathing 
control to his wife and teen- 
age daughter, while rival 
members of the family throw 
poisonous arrows from the 
wings. Offstage controversy 
has fenced Wolfgang to can- 
cel a centenary exhibition on 
his mother Winifred. There 
are no new productions. The 
revivals include Meister- 
sinfftr and Tr is tan, both con- 
ducted by Barenboim, and 
The Ring starring John Tom- 
linson. 

■ INTERMISSION 

To have any chance of tick- 
ets at Bayreuth, you must 
get cm the mailing list and 
return the booking form by 
mid-November for the fol- 
lowing summer's festival. 
Unless you can pull strings, 
yonTl have to wait a few 
years, patiently sending in 
your form every autumn. 


until your luck turns. 
Accommodation: the most 
astute Bayreuth regulars 
escape the pressure-cooker 
atmosphere of the festival by 
staying in the attractive 
nearby villages of Franken- 
land. The brat places are a 
well-kept secret, but the FT 
can give you. a scent of the 
trail: there are a few 
upmarket hotels which 
transport guests by luxu ry 
bus to the Festspfelhaus, 
serve champagne and beer 
on the return journey, and 
lay an a gourmet supper at 
midnight Its the only civi- 
lised way to digest Gdtter- 
dSmmenmg. 

BEAUNE 
July 4 - August 2 
Office de Tourlsme, 21209 
Beaune, France. Tel 
0033-38026 2130 Fax 

0033-38026 2139. 

The Burgundian town of 
Beaune is earning a reputa- 
tion for high-powered week- 
ends of baroque music, in 
the open-air setting of the 
Cour des Hospices. This 


year’s programme opens 
with Monteverdi’s Vespers, 
performed by Les Arts Flor- 
kmints under w iiiiam Chris- 
tie. Other highlights include 
a Bach programme con- 
ducted by Sigiswald Kuijken 
and Handel’s Xerxes featur- 
ing Susan Blckley and 
Alison Hagjey. 

rbegenz 

July 17 - August 21 
Kartenbttro der Bregenzer 
Festspiele, Postfach 311, 
A-6901 Bregenz, Austria. Tel 
0048-5574-4076 Fax 
0043-5574-400. 

There are two good rea- 
sons for visiting Bregenz 
this summer. The first is 
Porgy and Bess on the out- 
door floating stage, con- 
ducted by American whizz- 
kid Andrew Litton. The sec- 
ond is Anton Rubinstein's 
rarely performed “fantasy 
opera” The Demon in the 
Festspielhaus. 

■ INTERMISSION 
The Vorarlberg, Bregenz ’s 
scenic hinterland, is the per- 
fect antidote to the traffic 
and tourist hordes in the 
town. Drive up into the hiite 
of the Bregenzerwald and 
catch a glimpse of unspoilt 
village life at Schwarzen- 
berg, where lunch at the 
Gasthof Hirschen (tel 
0043-5512-29440) is recom- 
mended, particularly for ven- 
ison. Dress down for festival 
performances, and don’t 
make the mistake of tryin g 
to park at the overcrowded 
Festspielhaus complex - 1 
leave the car on the land- 1 
ward side of the railway, ' 
next to the station, and use j 
the covered bridge. Beware ! 
of early-evening thunder- , 
storms, and always take an ! 
umbrella and raincoat to 
performances. 

CHELTENHAM 
July 5-20 

Booking Office, Town Hall, 
Imperial Square, Chelten- 
ham, Glos GL50 1QA, 
England. Tel 01242-227979 
Fax 01242-573902. 

Set In one of Britain's 
most attractive Regency 
towns, this festival has been 
revitalised since Michael 
Berkeley became director 
three years ago. With the 
Brahms, Schubert and Men- 


delssohn anniversaries in 
mind, he has given the 1997 
programme an Austro-Ger- 
man theme, supplemented 
by a strong element of early 
music. As a composer him- 
self, Berkeley has main- 
tained a high proportion of 
new music, with world 
premieres from Aulis SaHi- 
nen, Hugh Wood and Colin 
Matthews. 

DROTTNINGHOLM 
June 4 - August 16 
Drottningholms Slottsthea- 
ter. Box 27050, S-10251 
Stockholm, Sweden. Tel 
0046-8-660 8225 Fax 

0046-8-665 1473. 

Thanks to Its peaceful sur- 
roundings and beautifully 
preserved 18th century court 
theatre, Drottningholm 
offers a unique experience. 
For his first season as artis- 
tic director, Per-Erik Ohm 
has chosen, two of the earli- 
est operas ever written - 
Jacopo Peri’s Buridice <1600) 
and Luigi Rossi’s Orfeo 
(1647): a tantalising double. 

■ INTERMISSION 
The best way to reach Drott- 
ningholm is by steamer from 
Stockholm's harbonrside 
(leaving on the hour, every 
hour tel 233375). The 50-min- 


ute journey is an ideal men- 
tal and visual preparation 
for the evening’s perfor- 
mance, as the boat winds its 
way through an archipelago 
of islands and inlets. Rather 
than rush a meal on the 
boat, book a table at WSrd- 
shus, Drottningholm’s 
upmarket restaurant (759 
0908), or simply turn up at 
the informal park restau- 
rant Make time far a pre- 
dinner stroll through the 
palatial gardens. In Stock- 
holm, yon'U find plenty of 
local colour and places to eat 
among the fishmarket stalls. 

FELD KIRCH 
June 18 - July 1 
Schubertiade GmbH, Villa 
Rosenthal, Schweizer 
Strasse 1, Postfach 100, 
A-6845 Hohenems, Austria. 
Tel 0043-5576-72091 Fax 
0043-5576-75450. 

This rarefied Schubert fes- 
tival brings together many 
of the leading interpreters of 
German song, in recital halls 
as handsome as the wooded 
scenery of western Austria. 
The 1997 line-up includes 
Anne Sofie von Otter, Simon 
Keeniyside, Andras Schiff, 
Barbara Bonney, Peter 
Schreier and Alfred BrendeL 
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Happy 

birthday, 

Edinburgh 


A fter celebrating 
50 successful fes- 
tivals last year, 
with a record 
audience, Edin- 
burgh this year celebrates 
Its 50th birthday, 1947-07, 
from August 11-31. 

An undoubted highlight 
will be the first visit since 
19S1 of the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, which is on 
a two and a half year pere- 
grination while its house Is 
rebuilt. It will be presenting 
a new production of Ram- 
eau’s comic opera Platte, 
directed and choreographed 
by Hark Morris, plus 
Verdi’s Macbeth in the 
rarely, performed 1847 ver- 
sion. 

Macbeth was the first 
opera to be performed at 
the festival, and is one of 
the many events this year 
which recall past triumphs. 
Among them is Scottish 
Opera’s Ariadne auf Naxos. 
presented as Richard 
Strauss intended, as a diver- 
tissement within Moll fere’s 
comedy Le Bourgeois GentH- 

homme. It was a festival 
success in 1950. 

The only other music 
theatre on offer is La Ver- 
bena de La Paloma (Hie Fes- 
tival of the Dove), one of the 
most popular of Spanish 
zarzuelas, a form of oper- 
etta. 

The dance programme is 
particularly strong, with 
the San Francisco Ballet 
presenting two triple bills 
featuring the choreography 
of Mark Morris, George Bal- 
anchine and David Bfntley 
among others; Twyla Tharp 
presenting three new 
works; and visits by Neder- 
land* Dans Theater HI; Bal- 
let Atlantique Rfegine Cho- 
pinot from France, with a 
ballet involving the nature 
artist Andy Goldsworthy; 
and Bangarra Dance Thea- 
tre, from Australia, making 
its UK debut 
Last year director Peter 
Stein gave us Chekhov's 
Uncle Vanya; this year he 


offers The Cherry Orchard. 
More intriguing perhaps is 
T.S. Eliot’S The Cocktail 
Party, which received its 
premifere at the 1949 festi- 
val, and Cegada de Amor 
(Blinded by Love), a “fusion 
of film, theatre, music, and 

dance” by La Cabana from 
Barcelona, which has 
proved a massive hit in 
Spain. There will also be 
the first production in 
English by the acclaimed 
young director Stfephane 
Braunschweig, of Measure 
for Measure. 

The music includes 15 
concerts of Bach’s organ 
works, played by Peter Har- 
ford an the organ of Grey- 
friars Kirk, and there will 
be visits from the Kirov 
Orchestra, the Budapest 
Festival Orchestra, the Rot- 
terdam Philharmonic and 
the Oslo Philhar monic. 

The featured composers 
are Stravinsky, Bartdk, and 
Prokofiev, and among the 
singers appearing will be 
Bryn Terfel, Ian Bostridge, 
Galina Gorchakova and 
David Daniels. 

Of course, the E di n bu rgh 
International Festival is the 
focal point of a raft of artis- 
tic events which makes the 
city the cultural magnet of 
the world during August 

The biggest and in many 
ways the most influential. 
Is the Fringe, with nearly 
10,000 performers, present- 
ing 14,000 performances, in 
almost 200 venues. This 
year the biennial Book Fes- 
tival is also taking place, 
adding to the Jazz and 
Bines Festival and the Efim 
Festival, to say nothing of 
the Tattoo. No wonder Edin- 
burgh heaves in August, 
but aimably. 

Antony 
Thomcroft 

Edinburgh International 
Festival Box Office, 21 Mar- 
ket Street, Edinburgh EHi 
1 BW, Scotland. Tel 0131-225 
5756 Fax 0181-228 7669. 


GARS1NGTON 
June 9 - July 6 
Garsington Opera, Garsing- 
ton Manor, Garsington, 
Oxford, OX44 9DH, England. 
Tel 01865-361686 Fax 
01865-361545. 

The 17th century manor 
house of an Oxfordshire vil- 
lage Is the setting far one of 
the world's most intimate 
opera festivals. The stage is 
a garden terrace, protected 
from the elements by a 
sophisticated canopy. After 
going through a sticky patch 
with some of the locals, who 
objected to the “noise", Leo- 
nard Ingrams can now plan 
ahead with confidence. This 
year’s trio of operas is par- 
ticularly enticing: the Brit- 
ish stage premiere of 
Strauss’s Die aegyptische 
Helena, a rare outing for 
Haydn's Le pescatrid and an 
Ian Judge staging of Cost fan 
tutte. 

■ INTERMISSION 
The manor setting, with 
secluded I tali ana te gardens 
laid out by Lady Ottoline 


Morrell in the 1920s, is ideal 
for picnicking. There is 
plenty of room, but try to 
arrive at least an hour 
before the performance if 
you want a good spot by the 
lily pond. Alternatively, the 
Great Bam offers an excel- 
lent interval dinner (tel 
01608-684251). If you don’t 
want to drink and drive, stay 
in Oxford, barely five miles 
away, and take a taxi. Even- 
ing dress is virtually obliga- 
tory. 

GLIMMERGLASS 
July 3 - August 25 
Glimmerglass Opera Festi- 
val, Box 19L Coopers town, 
PTF 13326, USA. Tel 
001-607-547 5704 Fax 

001-607-647 6030. 

Set amid the rolling scen- 
ery of upstate New York, 
Glimmerglass Is a relaxing 
weekend or holiday destina- 
tion for opera-lovers, with a 
900-seat theatre surrounded 
by sun-baked lawns. Ameri- 
can singers predominate, but 
performances are given in 
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’Banded by Love*: a fusion of film, music theatre and dance by La Cubana which has taken Spain by storm 


the original language with 
surtitles. There’s something 
interesting in aQ four operas 
this year Madama Butterfly 
is staged by Maris. Lamos; 
Christopher Alden tackles 
LTtaliana In Algeri ; Jane 
Glover conducts Uphiginie en 
Tauride , and there is a 
revival of Carlisle Floyd’s Of 
Mice and Men. 

■ INTERMISSION 
The placid waters of Lake 
Otsego, a stone's throw from 
the theatre, are an ideal 
backdrop for dinner at the 
Blue Mingo Grill (tel 547 
2543), where you can eat 
bass and swordfish on the 
lakeside terrace or indoors. 
This is the best option when 
you have been to an after- 
noon show. 

If you're going to an even- 
ing performance, book a 
gourmet picnic at the thea- 
tre [or consumption before 
or after (547 2255). or try 
Gabriella's on the Square, 
the new upmarket restau- 
rant in Cooperstown. 
Stay at the Otesagn Hotel 
(547 9931), where casual 
visitors can enjoy a good 
help-yourself lunch on the 
lake terrace, or try any of 
the homely bed-and -break- 
fast places recommended by 
the Glimmerglass accommo- 
dation office (547 2255). 
Avoid Glimmerglass on 
Baseball Hall of Fame week- 
end (August 1-4). 


GLYNDEBOURNE . 

May 18 - August 24 
Glyndebourne Festival 
Opera Box Office, P.OJBox 
2624. Lewes, East Sussex 
BN8 5UW, England. Tel 
01273-813813 Fax 
01273-814686. 

Manon Lescaut, conducted 
by John Eliot Gardiner and 
staged by Graham Vick, 
received mixed reviews 
when it opened last month. 
Rossini’s comic opera Le 
Comte Ory, staged by Jerdme 
Savary and conducted by 
Andrew Davis, is the other 
new production. The 1995 
Touring Opera production 
of Owen Wingrave is revived, 
as are an endlessly 
recycled Figaro (conducted 
this year by Charles Macker- 
ras). Peter Sellars's Waco- 
style Theodora and a Niko- 
laus Lehnhoff staging of 
The Makropoulos Case. 
Taken as a whole, probably 
not Glyndebourne's best 
vintage. 

GRANADA 
June 20 - July 6 
Festival fnternacional de 
Granada, Aptdo. Correas 64, 
18080 Granada, Spain. Tel 
0034-58-222111 Fax 
0034-58-224111. 

Contacts between Europe 
and America, Spain and Por- 
tugal, provide this year’s 
theme. Visiting ensembles 
include Dance Theatre of 
Harlem, the chorus of Lis- 
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bon’s San Carlos Theatre 
and the Huelgas Ensemble. 
The most distinctive events 
are the concerts of vocal and 
religious music in the Cathe- 
dral and other historic 
churches. 

GSTAAD 

July 18 - September 6 
Mnsiksommer Gstaad Saa- 
nenland. Chalet Rialto. 
Postfach 334, CH-3780 

Gstaad, Switzerland. Tel 
0041-33-748 8333 Fax 

0041-33-748 8350. 

The arrival of Gidon 
Kremer as artistic director 
should liven up this 
well-heeled Alpine festival, 
formerly run by Yehudi 
Menuhin. The programme 
is very much “Kremer and 
friends”: a high-powered 
chamber music programme 
is dominated by the 
complete string quartets 
of Schubert and Shost- 
akovich, and there are 
some attractive orchestral 
concerts. 

INNSBRUCK 
August 16-30 
Innsbruck-Information, 
Burggraben 3, A-GG20 Inns- 
bruck, Austria. Tel 
0043-512-5561561 Fax 
0043-512-535614. 

This has developed into 
one of the leading baroque 
and early music festivals, 
with period instrument 
experts performing in 
a variety of handsome 
castles and churches. The 
1997 programme is headed 
by Johann AdolT Hasse’s 
opera Solimano, conducted 
by Rene Jacobs. Visiting art- 
ists include Lynne Dawson, 
the Quatuor Mosaiques and 
the Orchestra of the Age of 

Enlightenmen t 

KUHMO 
July 13 - 27 

Kuhmo Chamber Music Fes- 
tival, Torikatu 39, 88900 
Kuhmo, Finland. Tel 
00358-8-652 0936 Fax 

00358-8-652 1961. 

This is one of those 
exceptional festivals where 
setting and artistic climate 
combine to create an experi- 
ence few visitors are 
likely to forget. There is 
music from dawn to dusk. 
This year's programme 
includes new works by 
Finnish composers Einoju- 
bani Rautavaara and Kimmo 
Hakola, and a conspectus of 
lesser-known American 
music from the past 50 
years. 

LONDON 

City of Loudon Festival 

June 19 - July 10 

Box Office, Barbican Centre, 


Silk Street, London EC2Y 
8DS, England. Tel 0171-638 
8891- 

Three weeks of concerts 
offer a chance to discover 
the magnificent churches, 
livery halls and open spaces 
of London's Square Mile. 
The festival opens with a 
production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream integrating 
Shakespeare's verse with 
Mendelssohn's complete inci- 
dental music. Other high- 
lights include a Barbara 
Bonney recital and a Brahms 
chamber music series featur- 
ing Stephen Kovacevich and 
the Takacs Quartet. 

BBC Proms 

July 19 - September 14 

BBC Proms Ticket Shop, 

Royal Albert Hall, London 

SW7 2AP, England. Tel 

0171-589 8212 Fax 0171-584 

1406. 

Arguably the biggest and 
best of the world's music fes- 
tivals. Among this year’s 
headlines are the first-ever 
solo Prom recital (by Evgeni 
Kiss in), Deborah Warner’s 
staging of Honegger’s Joan 
Of Arc at the Stake, a rare 
performance of Schubert’s 
comic opera Die Vershwore- 
nen and a 70th birthday cele- 
bration for John Dankworth 
and Cleo Lame. The Proms 
take a dip into popular cul- 
ture with music by Frank 
Zappa and Lennon & 
McCartney. There will be a 
UK premiere for Henze’s 
opera Verms und Adonis, the 
European premiere of Gubai- 
dulina's Violin Concerto, 
and world premieres by Ian- 
nis Xenakis, Peter Maxwell 


Davies and Jonathan Har- 
vayj Plus orchestras from 
Leipzig, Dallas 

iufcE ENE • • 

Angusi is September io 
Internationale Musikfes- 
?Luxera, Postfach, 
e, .Switzer* 
1-41-210 3080 
FBX ‘OOri^WaO 9464. 
Matthias Barnett, inten- 

-dant of '; Switzerland’s pre- 
mier - foetivu, has chosen 
£?ostsdgt9? as his . 1897 pro- 
- inspired by 
to Its (dd 
&jaH and Switzer- 
view 
past Abbado. 
i taaw, Jansons and 
the bne-up of con- 
«nd Wolfgang Rihm 
in-residence. On 
note; the festival 
_ a contest for 
whistlers. 
.^AMISSION 
, lunching ‘ at the St 
fNiklausen hotel - only 10 
.minutes* drive from 
r Lucerne, bat worlds away 
&fram the hubbub of the city, 
jfrednratur perch (EglifUet) 
is the local speciality, and 
the lakeside terrace enjoys 
breathtaking views. In town, 
rl'fbe most interesting places 
1’ to eat' are the Rebstock and 
" MhyB WQden Muon, but book 
<in advance to be sure of a 
r' ^able. The Walllser Kaune 
raakes a speciality of 
traditional Swiss fondue. 
Don’t miss the combined 
steamar/rafl trip up Pflat us 
.or Rigi, the two nearest 
.mountains. 

MONDSEE 
September 4-13 
Mnsiktage Mondsee Bestell- 
bttro, Postfach 3, A-5310 
Mondsee, Austria. Tel/fax 
4043-6232-8544. 

-Sfet in the historic sur- 
roundings of Schloss Mond- 
see, in roiling countryside 
east of Salzburg, this is a 
Chamb er music festival for 
Andris SchifTs friends and 
admirers. It is not a come- 
and-go festival: artists stay 
in Mondsee throughout. 
Schubert, Brahms and Shost- 
akovich dominate the pro- 
gramme. 

MUNICH 
June 30 - July 31 
Festspielkasse der Bayeris- 
chen Staatsoper, Postfach 
101404, D-80088 Munich. 
Germany. Tel 0049-89-2185 
1920 Fax 0049-89-2185 1903. 

The Bavarian State 
Opera's 1997 festival opens 
with Dieter Dorn's new pro- 
duction of Figaro starring 
Alison Hagley and Amanda 
Roocroft. David Alden 
directs Monteverdi’S Popped 
in the Prinzregententheater. 
and the rest of the pro- 
gramme consists of repeat 
performances of the past sea- 
son’s repertory - with a 
heavy mark-up on seat 
prices. 


NEW YORK 
July 8 - July 27 
Lincoln Center Festival, 
Avery Fisher Hall Box 
Office, 10 Lincoln Center 
Plaza, New York, NY 
10023-6972, USA. Tel 212-721 
6500 Fax 212-875 5027. 

The festival made a solid 
debut last summer, but the 
1997 programme looks thin. 
Britain's Royal Opera brings 
Pfitzner’s Palestrina, and 
there are three Royal Ballet 
programmes. The other 
major import from Europe is 
Les Danaides, Silviu Purcar- 
ete’s reconstruction of Aes- 
chylus's tetralogy. There 
will also be a four-day cele- 
bration of Jazz giant Ornette 
Coleman. 

ORKNEY 
June 20-25 

St Magnus Festival, Stran- 
dal, Nicolson Street, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney, Scotland. TeJ 
01856-872869 Fax 
01856-871170. 

This is one of the world’s 
least cosmopolitan festivals 
- and one of the most indi- 
vidual.! The Orkney Islands, 
north of the Scottish main- 
land, provide a memorable 
setting, at a time of year 
when days are long and 
nights are short. The 2lst 
anniversary programme 


offers a retrospective of 
music commissioned over 
the years - from Judith 
Weir, James MacMillan and. 
of course, the festival's 
founder and president, Peter 
Maxwell Davies. Guest art- 
ists include the Scottish 
Chamber Orchestra, pianist 
Kathryn Stott and the Man- 
chester-based music theatre 
group Psappha. 

FESARO 
August 9-24 

Biglietterifi AM Festival. Via 
Rossini 37, 61100 Pesaro. 
Italy. Tel 0039-721-33184 Fax 
0039-721 -30979- 

Pesaro means Mediterra- 
nean sun, Adriatic sand and 
Ross in lan vitality ■ Sec in 
the composer's birthplace, 
the festival is the ideal 
way to combine a holiday in 
Italy with high-quality 
opera. This year’s repertory 
is Moise et Pharaon staged 
by Graham Vick, il Signor 
Bruschino and IT baririere di 
Szoigha. 

m INTERMISSION 
The best fish - and when to 
Pesaro, fish is the dish 
to go for - is at Da Carlo, a 
couple of blocks from the 
beach. The surroundings are 
not particularly romantic, 
but the food is excellent and 
not outrageously expensive: 
rely on the staffs recommen- 
dation for what’s fresh on 
the day. For lunch, it's 
worth driving up Into the 
hills above Pesaro. where 
you can eat at any number 
of uncrowded little restau- 
rants away from the seaside 
buzz. 

For the more adventurous, 
a visit to Gradara, about 
an hour away, makes 
a pleasant excursion: 
the castle was supposedly 
the medieval stronghold of 
Paolo Malatesta. one of 
the protagonists in D'Annun- 
zio's Dante-inspired tale of 
blood-lust. Francesca da 
Rimini. 

RAVENNA 
June 19 - July 26 
Ravenna Festival. Via Dante 
Alighieri 1, 48100 Ravenna, 
Italy. Tel 0039-544-21389S 
Fax 0039-544-36303. 

Riccardo Muti lives in 
Ravenna, and its festival is 
run by his wife. He conducts 
only two of this year’s con- 
certs. the bulk of the pro- 
gramme being made up of 
high-profile visitors such as 
the Kirov Opera and the 
Dresden Staatskapelle. Solti 
conducts the opening con- 
cert and there is a staged 
production of Verdi's Attila 
in the Teatro Alighieri - one 
of Ravenna’s ■architectural 
jewels. 

RHEIN SB ERG 
June 28 - August 16 
Kartenservice Kammeroper, 
Tourist-Information Rhein s- 
berg. Markt-Kavalierhaos. 
D- 16831 Rheinsberg, Ger- 
many. Tel/ Tax 

0049-33931-39296. 

This festival, founded by 
German composer Siegfried 
Matthus in an attractive 
town north of Berlin, draws 
its character from its 
young performers and a 
setting next to lake and cas- 
tle. The 1997 programme fea- 
tures Albert Herring and a 
rare staging of E.T.A. Hoff- 
mann's “magic opera" 
Undine. 

SAINTES 
July 4-13 

Academies Musicales de 
Saintes, Abbaye aox Dames, 
BP 125, 17104 Saintes cedesc, 
France. Tel 0033-0546 
974848. 

The Roman town of 
Saintes, in the Cognac 
region, is the home of the 
Academies Musicales. a 10- 
day festival of baroque and 
medieval music run by Phil- 
ippe Herreweghe. A typical 
day features Bach motets at 
lunchtime, an early evening 
recital, a large evening 
choral programme and a 
more intimate event at 
midnight. With artists such 
as Ian Bast ridge, Stephan 
Genz. Rosa Mannion and the 
Ensemble InterCon tempo- 
rain, the festival does not 
confine itself to period per- 
formances. 
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Deborah Brf of the Royal BaBet dancing in the role of Prtncsss Epine in The Prince of ttn Pagodas’ at the Lincoki Centre Fasthrt, New York 


With their best feet forward 

Clement Crisp pirouettes warily through the festival ballet programmes 


T he summer brings its 
customary outbreak of 
dance activity: little of it 
(save for tbe Edinburgh 
Festival) in Britain. In Europe, 
Spoleto or Nervi may weQ produce 
entertaining evenings for visitors; 
In France the careful (read 
“wary”) visitor may find things 
worth watching amid small 
celebrations of dance. But he 
careful (that is to say “wary”) 
when faced with anything calling 
itself modern dance. 

Marseille, though, is having a 
celebration to mark the silver 
Jubilee of Roland Petit’s Ballet de 
Marseille in late June, with 


opening performances taking 

place on a floating platform in the 
Old Harbour on June 24, 25. The 
other performances in this Danse 
sur le Port will bring Petit’s Pink 
Floyd Ballet (June 2tk29; July 2JS) 
and appearances of Antonio Gades 
Carmen ensemble on July 2£. 

As in recent years, Edinburgh 
offers a generous dance 
programme. Twyla Tharp opens 
the festivities with her new 
troupe, at the Playhouse Angus! 
11-13, with a triple bill of recent 
and acclaimed work. 
Recommended. The San Francisco 
Ballet, a serious company, will 
also appear at the cavernous 


Playhouse (which has all the 
charm of a morgue) with two 
triple bills featuring TtoTanehfm., 
Mark Morris, David Bintley and 
Helgi TOmassou choreogr ap hies 
between August 19 and 24. 
Worthwhile. 

For the three other datuw 
events, some care in sampling is 
advised. They comprise 
Nederlands Dans Theater 3 (the 
“over-forties” troupe: there’s 
nothing like making a dance 
ensemble seem a sunset home) at 
the Playhouse on August 28-30 in 
a piece by Jiri KyUan called Tears 
Of Laughter an Australian 
aboriginal group. Bangarra Dance 


Theatre, who will e n tert ain you 
with Fish at tbe Bong’s Theatre 
between August 12 and 14; and 
the Ballet Atlantique Regine 
Chopinot which is at the 
Playhouse an August 15,16, with 
their VBgStaL And as a note in 
passing, I hope that the 
programme-books for the dance 
season are better - better 
informed, better designed, better 
value - than in previous years. 
There is no excuse for 
inadequacies and greedy prices. 
Paying customers are raged to 
complain, and complain a gain - 
Meantime, in London, the Kirov 
Ballet is playing from July 8 until 


August 9 at the Coliseum with all 
the old favourites, phis a first 
showing here of their delicious 
Don Qtdxole which, unlike tbe 
Royal Ballet’s morbid farrago 
under the same name, is good to 
look at and entirely enjoyable. 
The season will feature those two 
divinities Altynai Asyimuratova 
and Zhanna Ayupova, who are 
lights in a dark world. 
(Asyhnuratova in Firebird - in 
tins season’s programming - is 
one of the great experiences of my 
dance-going. But then, so are any 
of her or Ayupova’s 
interpretations). Check for 


The jazz 
hot spots 

Garry Booth chills out 
at home and abroad 


SAINT LOUIS 
May 24 - Jane 28 
Opera Theatre of Saint 
Louis, P.OJJox 191910, Saint 
Louis, MO 63119, USA. Tel 
001-314-961 0171 Fax 

001-314-961 7463. 

The Loretto-HUton Center, 
on the campus of Webster 
University, is the setting for 
one of the world’s most plea- 
surable opera festivals, pre- 
sided over by veteran British 
stage director Colin Graham. 
This year’s operas are 
Madama Butterfly, Cost Jon 
carte, Monteverdi's Orfeo and 
Conrad Susa’s Transforma- 
tions. Saint Louis is 
renowned for discovering 
young American singers 
who go on to make big 
careers. 

SALZBURG 
July 20 - August 31 
Kartenbfiro der Salzburger 
Festspielc. Postfach 140, 
A-5010 Salzburg, Austria. 
Tel 0043-662-844501 Fax 
0043-662-846682. 

The biggest and possibly 
the richest programme in 
the festival's history: 
Boris Godunov conducted by 
Valery Gergiev, Peter Stela's 
unmissable production of 
Wusccfc. Ligeti’s revised ver- 
sion of Le Grand Macabre, 
Bob Wilson’s Pellcas and no 
fewer than five Mozart 
operas. Claudio Abbado con- 
ducts the Chamber Orches- 
tra of Europe in a Schubert 
cycle at the Mozarteum, tbe 
Royal National Theatre 
brings Sam Mendes's new 
production of Othello and 
Peter Greenaway stages his 


own festival extravaganza. 
Plus concerts conducted by 
Boulez, Muti, Nomngton, 
Haitink, Jansens and Gar- 
diner. 

■ INTERMISSION 
If you're too late to book 
rooms at Schloss Fuschl (tel 
0043-6229-2253 fax 
0043-6229-225 3531), at least 
try to eat there: the cuisine 
is on a level to match its 
upmarket hotel accommoda- 
tion, and the setting in the 
hills above Salzburg is the 
perfect antidote to the claus- 
trophobic atmosphere of the 
festival. The chef at tbe 
Pfefferschiff (0043-66*661242) 
in Salzburg was previously 
at Schloss Fuschl, and a lei- 
surely lunch in the garden at 
Restaurant Riedenburg 
(830815) is also recom- 
mended: reservations are 
mandatory. The Mortier era 
has given Salzburg a go-as- 
you-please atmosphere, so 
don't feel you have to dress 
up for evening perfor- 
mances. 

SANTA FE 
June 27 - August 23 
Santa Fe Opera, P.O.Box 
2408, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
87504-2408, USA. Tel 
001-505-986 5900 Fax 

001-505-995 3030. 

Santa Fe’s appeal is its 
exotic setting ami well-bal- 
anced repertory. The festival 
continues its noble line of 
world premieres with Asho- 
ka's Dream by Peter Lieber- 
son. The other operas are 
Cbsf fan tutte directed by 
Nicolette Molnar, Semele 
starring Elizabeth Futral 
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Lichfield International 
Arts Festival 

4-l3th July 

10 days of the very beat in Aits entertahun«u in one of ihe 
tovebcu settings in England, bht^darerfDr.Jotasoo. 

Brochure and iflfomatioo: 

Festival Box Office, TIC. Donegal Hreae, 

Bore Street. LfcfcfeM, Staffordshire W5JJ6NE 
Tet 61543 257557 


and Rockwell Blake, La tra- 
viata with Patricia Racette 
as Violetta, and Arabella 
with Janice Watson. AH five 
operas can be seen in reper- 
tory in the two weeks after 
July 28. 

SAVONLINNA 
July 5 - August 4 
Savonltnna Opera Festival, 
Olavfhkatu 35, 57130 Savon- 
linna, Finland. Tel 
00358-57-576750 Fax 
0035857-531866. 

No-one who visits Fin- 
land's premier summer festi- 
val can fail to be impressed 
by the stole castle courtyard 
In which it takes place. 
Poised on the edge of a lake, 
Olafs Castle (Olavmlinna) is 
one of the world's outstand- 
ing outdoor locations far 
opera. This year's main 
attractions are the Kirov’s 
Parsifal and the world 
premiere of Einojuhani Rau- 
tavaara’s nationalist opera 
Aleksis Kmi. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
July 5 - August 24 
Kartenzentrale des Schles- 
wig-Holstein Bfusik Festi- 
vals. Postfach 3840, D-24037 
Kiel, Germany. Tel 
0049-431-567080 Fax 
0049-481-569152. 

Tbe festival has buried its 
differences with its founder, 
Justus Frantz, with wham it 
suffered an embarrassing 
split two years ago. Frantz 
returns with his own touring 
orchestra, but the appeal of 
this year’s programme lies 
elsewhere - in a strong Nor- 
wegian element, in a George 
Tabori staging of Schoen- 
berg's Moses vnd Aron, and 
a wealth of recitals scattered 
among the towns and 
churches of one of Ger- 
many’s most fthamniTig 

regions. 

SPOLETO 

June 26 - July 14 
Associazlone Festival del 
Doe Mondi, Via Duomo 7, 
06049 Spoleto, Italy. Tel 
0039-743-222611 Fax 
0039-748221584. 

This Umbrian hill-town, 
within easy reach of Rome, 
hosts one of Italy's best- 
known festivals, bat the 
unpredictable behaviour of 
its octogenarian founder- 
director, Ghm Carlo Menotti, 


gives it a hit-and-miss 
quality. Tbe 1997 programme 
opens with Berlioz’s L’Enf- 
ance du Christ in the Duomo, 

and pnds tt> the Plans a with 

another great choral work, 
Mendelssohn's Elijah - both 
conducted by Richard 
Hick ox. Gunter Kramer 
stages Korngold’s Die tote 
Stadt , and there is a guest 
season by Dance Theatre of 
Harlan. 

TANGLEWOOD 
July 3 - August 31 
Until mid-June: Tanglewood 
Ticket Office, Symphony 
Hall, Boston MA 02115, 
USA. Tel 001-617-266 1492. 
From mid-June: Tanglewood 
Ticket Office, Tanglewood, 
Lenox MA 01240, USA. Tel 
001-817-331 2000. 

The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra's summer home 
provides a relaxed setting for 
music in the heart of the 
Massachusetts countryside. 
Ibis year’s Shed concerts 
begin with Elgar's Sea Pic- 
tures sung by Jessye Nor- 
man, and end with Barber’s 
Prayers of Kierkegaard and 
Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony conducted by Robert 
Shaw. Connoisseurs will opt 
for the high-powered recital 
programme in Ozawa Hall 
and a staging of Poulenc’s 
Txxe MameUes de Tir&sias by 
members of the opera 
schooL 

UTRECHT 

August 29 - September 7 
Utrecht Early Music Festi- 
val, Postbox 734, 3500 AS 
Utrecht, Netherlands. Tel 
0031-30-236 2236 Fax 

0031-30-232 2798. 

Spread around tbe town's 
medieval churches, baroque 
salons and modem concert 
venues, the Utrecht Early 
Music Festival boasts 60 con- 
certs in 10 days. This year’s 
thanes are Francesco L an- 
dini (±1397), Johannes Ock- 
eghem (d.1497), Schubert 
(b.1797) and Sufi music. 

VERBXER 
July 18 - August 3 
Vertrier Festival and Acad- 
emy, Office dn Tourism e, 
CH-1936 Verifier, Switzer- 
land. Tel 0041-27-771 8282 
Fax 0041-27-771 7057. 

This Alpine festival, 
ran by dynamic Swedish 
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impresario Martin Engs- 
troem, allows talented young 
artists to -mix with world- 
renowned soloists - who 
give masterclasses, recitals 
and orchestral concerts. The 
main events take place in a 
tent fitted with an acoustical 
shell This year’s line-up 
includes Evgeni Kissin, 
Nigel Kennedy, Yefim Bronf- 
man, Dmitry Sitkovetsky 
and Kurt Masur. 

VERONA 

July 4 - August 30 
Biglietteria. Bute Lirieo 
Arena dl Verona, Piazza Bra 
28, 37121 Verona, Italy. Tel 
0039-45-800 5151 Fax 

0039-45-801 3287. 

Those who favour arena- 
style opera, with its noisy 
atmosphere and semaphore 
acting, will not want to 
miss Aida and Madama But- 
terfly. Baltsa and Carreras 
repeat their famous double- 
act in Carmen, and Maria 
Guleghina should prove a 
formidable protagonist in 
Macbeth. 

WEXFORD 

October 16 - November 2 
Theatre Royal, High Street, 
Wexford, Republic of 
Ireland. TW 00353-53-22144 
Fax 00353-53-24289. 

Wexford’s festival of rare 
opera is booming, fhanka to 
tbe high standard set by its 
artistic director. Luigi Ferr- 
ari, and the Tmrflumg hi g 
charm of Wexford itself: 
the festival is the ideal 
destination for opera-goers 
who want an a n t w mn break. 
This year’s choice - Merca- 
dante's Elena da Feltre, Dar- 
gomlzhsky’s Rusalka and 
Respighi’s La fiantma - 
looks like another winning 
trio. 

■ INTERMISSION 

Seafood is Wexford's main 
culinary attraction- Try the 
Lobster Pot, an old country 
pub at Game (0O3&534U1O), 
for lobster and crab; car the 
Silver Fox, In the attractive 
harbour at KUmore Quay 
(00353-63-29888), for mussels 
and other seafood. 

In Wexford itself, Tim’s 
Tavern can be i twrrrnTii^idPrt 
for bar meals - quick and 
simple before or after the 
performance. Fear those who 
have a car and don’t min a 
staying a good .bit out of 
town. Cedar Lodge Hotel - 
quiet, relaxing and rural 
-tea safe recommendation 
(00353-51-428380). Its cooked 
breakfasts really are some- 
thing to write home 
about. 

I 

ZURICH 

June 28 - July 20 
■Reket Office, Zfircher Farts- 
piele, Postfach 6036, CH- 
8023 Zurich, Switzerland. 
Tel 0041-1-215 4030 Fax 
0041-1-215 4035. 

This new festival is the ; 
brainchild of Alexander Per- , 


eira, director of the Zurich 
Qpeara House - but there 
seems little justification for 
it, other than as a vehicle far 
Pereira’s ambitions. High- 
lights include a new produc- 
tion of La Traoiata, Luc 
Bandy’s touring Strindberg 
production and a Brahma 
symphony cycle conducted 
by Nikolaus Harnoncourt 


T he jazz aristocracy 
is ready to under- 
take its own ver- 
sion of the grand 
tour: the wnmal exploration 
of concert halls and mar- 
quees across Europe. Curi- 
ously, the best festivals are 
often those in towns with 
the least swing in them for 
the rest of the year. 

The e xception to the rule 
is London, which has a 
healthy jazz scene. Perhaps 
as a result. The Oris London 
Jazz Festival (November 
7-16: tel 0171 405 5974) usu- 
ally tends towards the left- 
field. This year The Oris 
casts its net widen guitarist 
Paco de Lucia headlines 
while the Vienna Art 
Orchestra leads the Aus- 
trian section. Recently 
recovered piano rolls from 
Jelly Roll Morton are part of 
an unusual (and free) fringe 
programme. 

Earlier in the year on the 
South Bank, Serious Sum- 
mer (July 13-27: 0171 405 
5974) promises a series of 
sell-out concerts which 
includes Bay Charles (July 
13), a Herbie Hancock 
All-Star band (July 15) and 
reggae veteran Burning 
Spear (July 27). 

The best thing about Bre- 
con Jazz (August 8-10: 01875 
625557), Is its bucolic set- 
ting: music permeates every 
corner of the Welsh market 
town, tram riverside mead- 
ows to market hall via the 
many pubs. This year’s 
matn attraction is the barn- 
storming Carnegie Hall Jazz 
Band led by Jon Faddis. 
New (Means diehards will 
be queuing early for young 
trump eter Nicholas Payton 
and his delicious Gumbo 
Nouveau quintet 
The Glasgow International 
Jazz Festival (June 17-Jnly 6: 
0141 400 5000) has a tasteful 
and cosmopolitan package 
this year: groups led by Nat 
Adderley, Charlie Haden, 
Maynard Ferguson and 
Joshua Redman represent 
the US core; British virtuoso 
Martin Taylor and Babik 
Reinhardt (son of Django) 
will play hot guitar 
together; French clarinettist 
Louis Sclavis leads his 
accessible but abstract trio; 
indefatigable timbalero Tito 
Puente brings in the Latin 
jazz Ensemble. 


In Ireland, the Cork lose 
Festival (October 24-27), 
sponsored J>y a well known 
stout producer ,-taas- grown 
into one of the most Impor- 
tant events in the jazz calen- 
dar for thirsty jazz fans. The 
programme has yet to be 
revealed bat expect an 
Impressive line-up. 

In France in summer, 
even the smallest town has 
a jazz festival. One of the 
best is to be found at 
Samois-sur-Seme, near Fon- 
tamehlean- The Django Rein- 
hardt Festival (June 27-29: + 
331646954 68) isa mecca 
for worshippers of swing. 
Outside as the official pro- 
gramme, which this year 
features Philip Catherine 
and Nat Adderley, the river- 
side jam sessions are a main 
attraction in themselves. 

One of the best kept 
secrete in France is tbe festi- 
val at Marciac (August 
7-17:+ 33 56 209 3333), a vil- 
lage to the deep South West 
of France, near Tarbes. This 
year's hard-to-beat Jazz 
Marciac hill Includes Joe 
Lovano and McCoy Tyner on 
the same bill; a Wynton 
Marsalis quartet playing the 
"Marciac Suite”; Ray 
Charles backed by an 
all-star band which has Phil 
Woods, Johnny Griffin and 
David Newman in the reed 
section; and Oscar Peterson. 

Agoraphobic jazz fans 
should head for tbe Nether- 
lands and The Hague. The 
North Sea Jazz Festival 
(July 11/13: + 31 152157756) 
is the biggest in Europe and 
it all happens under one 
roof. This year’s mind boggl- 
ing programme appears to 
feature virtually every liv- 
ing jazz musician. 

'file very Swiss, lakeside 
Montreux Jazz Festival (July 
4-19: + 41 21 963 8282) is a 
glamorous affair and its pro- 
grammers have a broad defi- 
nition of jazz: this year’s 
star-spangled roster inexpli- 
cably Includes Supertramp 
and Kid Creole. Hie jazz ele- 
ment Is substantial, how- 
ever, with Herbie Hancock’s 
New Standard All-Stars; 
Kenny Garrett with Ahmad 
Jamal; Chick Corea on the 
same bill as Monty Alexan- 
der and Joshua Redman; 
and Eric Clapton alongside 
.David Sanborn and Marcus 
Miller. 
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Different from any other theatres Marie Lewis Janes aid Jay Richardson in 'The Winter’s Tala’ in tho re-craatkm of Shakespeare's original Globa theatre 


Will’s legacy, Sam’s dream 


As the replica Globe theatre opens, Antony Thomcroft finds the sceptics have been silenced 


A fter decades of 

argument and derision, 
disappointment and 
triumph. Shakespeare’s 
Globe on London’s 
Bankside finally opens for serious 
business next week. On Thursday 
Mark Rylance's company of actors, 
which has inherited Sam 
Wanamaker’s dream, performs a 
specially written entertainment 
before the Queen. 

Suddenly the doubters are 
silenced. So what if the quaintly 
rounded building which has 
emerged alongside the Thames is 
not an exact replica of the Globe? 

It is the closest approximation that 

modern scholarship, and modem 
safety regulations, can aspire to 
and it is within spitting distance of 
the original site. 

So what if it is impossible to 
completely match the style of 


performance of William 
Shakespeare's company? A modem 
audience brings to the occasion an 
entirely different mind set So what 
if 40 per cent of the audience might 
be tourists? London's theatres were 
much admired by foreign visitors 
in Shakespeare's day. 

The achievement in raising eas™ 
for the venture, of which 212.4m 
came from the lottery, Is 
remarkable. Another £19m is still 
needed to complete the site, in 
particular for educational work in 
an exhibition space in the 
Undercroft, plus another, corned, 
theatre, the Inigo Jones. It is hoped 
that the lottery will stump up a 
further H0.4m. Chief executive 
Michael Holden plans for the whole 
enterprise to be completed by ■ 
September 21, 1999 - 400 years to 
the day when the original Globe 
opened. 


What is exciting is the way that 
Shakespeare's Globe has married 
good commercial practice with 
scholarship. Audiences for the 
mini-season last year were 94 per 
cent of capacity and, despite the 
fact that the groundlings standing 
in the pit are exposed to the 
elements, no performances were 
lost This year, the first full season, 
bookings are equally encouraging. 
The Globe will have successfully 
raised its turnover from £300,000 to 
dm in just three years and is on 
schedule to make a small surplus. 

Novelty probably guarantees an 
initial burst of audience interest 
More impressive has been the 
commitment to using the Globe for 
theatrical experimentation. The 
opening production, Henry V, is 
being performed, as in 
Shakespeare's day, by an all-male 
cast nothing surprising here. But 


they are wearing the clothes of the 
period, too, which means sleeves 
attached to doublets with bows 
rather than sewn, which affects the 
actors’ gestures. Already the 
intimate, bear-pit atmosphere of 
the Globe is creating a theatrical 
experience aeons away from the 
current practice of passive 
audience, distant actors. 

Every year one production will 
assume some authentic touch- In 
addition rarely performed plays of 
the period will be exhumed. This 
season Beaumont & Fletcher’s The 
Maid’s Tragedy and Middleton's A 
Quisle Maid of Cheapside join The 
Winter’s Tale. Shakespeare’s Globe 
will give readings of all the 600 
plays that have survived from the 
period and will perform any that 
are worth rescuing. 

This serious approach should 
silence the academic critics, who 


Simplicity 
brings fresh 


feel to tale 


MamttMr 


have chosen to regard the Globe as 
just another heritage site. Theatre 
directors at the National Theatre 
and the RSC may be more 
concerned at the opening of a rival 
attraction within the space of a 
mile. 

But the Globe is showing itself to 
be very different from any other 
London theatre. Perhaps its most 
distinctive feature, and the one 
that, over time, will most closely 
replicate the drama of the 
eariy-17th century, is the fact that 
Rylance heads a 42-strong company 
of actors and back-stage staff who 
will work intensely together for 
four months, exploring this strange 
new space. How they cope with the 
idiosyncrasies of the theatre, and 
the reactions of the audience, will 
determine the success of a venture, 
which, to date, has overcome a 
storm of troubles. 


I n the new staging of 
The Winter’s Tale at 
Shakespeare’s Globe, 
nothing seems to come 
between play and audience. 
Although tho acting is sel- 
dom top-league, you fallow 
the play, even, if you have 
seen it before, with the 
rarest kind of freshness and 
immediacy. I have reserva- 
tions, for example, about the 
Leontes and Hermiane - and 
yet in their final reconcilia- 
tion I was blinking back 
tears as 1 do not remember 
doing In any Winter’s Tale I 
have seen before. 

Is this the virtue of David 
Freeman's production? In 
part, yes. Its poetic simplic- 
ity - with the actors tread- 
ing barefoot on terracotta 
earth, and now and then 
casting its dust around for 
ex p ressive effect - reminded 
me of the Orfeo (Monteverdi) 
he once directed for the 
En glish National Opera. As 
there, he this seem a 

new work of art freshly pro- 
duced by an art form itself 
still young. Tom Phillips's 
decor consists only of the 
red dust floor and of such 
props as (in the Bohemia 
scenes) garlands of flowers 
and multiple sheep fleeces. 
Costumes economically 
evoke the antique world. So 
does Claire van Kampen's 
music for percussion, played 
on the balcony above the 
stage: at times savage, at 
times ritualistic. 

And Freeman catches the 
humanity, savagery and 
humour of the play with 
U g Vi tnPBB of touch, arid often 
with eloquence- The audi- 
ence shudders when Leontes 
spits in the face of his own 
new-born baby. Many lines - 
such as his H I am a feather 
for each wind that blows” - 
fall upon the ear as if new- 
minted. 1 love the pose in 
which Hermiane is 
“sculpted”, her head mod- 
estly turned down and in 
profile, her hand now in age 
resting on a stick; and the 
single movement - princi- 
pally of her head turning to 
look out front - in which she 
comes to life is unusually 
affecting. 


voice becomes so horridly 
constricted and ugly under 
pressure, is a bilious Locates 
without dignity. Belinda 
Davison is a slightly raw 
Hermiane who only acquires 
poignancy in the final scene. 
Anna Ltvia Ryan, although 
lachrymose too often, has an 
ideally direct and affecting 
vocal tone far both their 
children, MamiUus and Per- 
dita. Joy Richardson is a 
loud Paulina without author- 
ity. Few of the cast have yet 
mastered how to make every 
word carry or where the 
acoustically weak areas of 
the stage are. 

Yet these and other flaws 
simply do not register as 
they would in most produc- 
tions from behind a prosce- 
nium arch. There is no fruity 
old-style acting, no vibrato, 
no artificial gesturing, from 
anyone onstage. And one 
performance would be splen- 
did anywhere: Autolycus 
(played with odd and lovely 
ease by Nicholas Le Provost) 
is the most modern charac- 
ter onstage, a constant fig- 
ure of irony - like John 
Cleese without the hyper- 
bole. 

The production’s immedi- 
acy is also the virtue of 
Shakespeare's Globe theatre. 
True, the auditorium has its 
obvious defects. One hears 
the diverse grinds and chun- 
ters of the city. And yet 
a udien ce noise and chitchat 
is not amplified as in most 
theatres. 

On an afternoon of vary- 
ing weather, Shakespeare's 
Globe is a pleasant place to 
be. Now a Uttle rain falls: 
now one screens one’s eyes 
from the sun. The atmo- 
sphere is relaxed, with 
drinks and food being qui- 
etly sold from time to time 
in the central promenade 
area. In the intervals, you 
can buy bagels and cham- 
pagne and consume them by 
the Thames, looking over to 
St Pauls. And. by the way. 
there is more than one Inter- 
val so that one never flags. 


Alastair Macaulay 
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Television/Chrlstopher Dunkley 

A question of class 


Q uestions of class 
have never con- 
cerned me much, 
yet class is a fasci- 
nating topic, so 
the thought of three docu- 
mentaries simply called 
Class seemed like a good 
one. Perhaps I would finally 
be able to place myself. 

The programmes begin on 
ITV on Tuesday with 60 min- 
utes devoted, to the upper 
class. Next week we get the 
same time an the working 
class, and the final pro- 
gramme, partly recorded at a 
Kenwood concert, deals with 
the middle class. The most 
striking feet for one who is 
uncertain of his own cate- 
gory is that everyone in 
these programmes seems 
blithely confident of where 
they stand. If, like me. you 
had always assumed that 
people such as Tara Palmer - 
Tomkinson were members of 
the mediocracy, working 


desperately to stay In the 
gossip columns, but scarcely 
to be confused with real 
upper class types, then you 
may be surprised to find that 
the makers of these pro- 
grammes readily bracket 
them with the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch. who also bears tbe 
titles Duke of Queensberry, 
Baron Scott of Whitchester 
and EskdajU, Earl of Doncas- 
ter and Baron Tynedale, Earl 
of Dalkeith and umpteen 
others. 

The trouble is that there is 
very little opportunity in 
these programmes to investi- 
gate the detail of class dis- 
tinctions - which is, ostensi- 
bly, precisely their concern 


— because they are con- 
structed in that manner 
which has now become so 
popular, with all trace of 
interviewer, reporter and 
even voice-over abandoned. 
The programmes consist 
entirely of soundbites from 
tbe interviewees, strung 
together in a line like a 
necklace. The result Is that a 
single sheet of the press 
release provided for critics 
conveys more than the pro- 
grammes because here we 
find an editorial voice. 

Nowhere in the pro- 
grammes is there any indica- 
tion of the reasons for mak- 
ing them or the assumptions 
from which they proceeed. 


Yet the first two lines of the 
press release read: “It is 
often said that Britain is the 
most class obsessed and 
class ridden country in the 
world. Class grips us all 
more than we care to 
admit”. 

Starting from there you 
could have made a really 
interesting series, seeking to 
show that in the US Puerto 
Ricans and Rockefellers are 
universally treated as social 
equals; that India's seem- 
ingly rigid caste system Is 
really a concealed form of 
meritocracy; and that the 
chronic internecine tribalism 
of Africa is as nothing beside 
Britain’s class wars. 


Instead what we get is a 
soundbite from Peregrine 
Worsthorne, a soundbite 
from Dennis Skinner, a 
soundbite from Michael Win- 
ner and so on. They are, of 
course, contradictory - any 
appearance of consistency 
would have run the risk of 
the producers seeming to 
pursue some sort of thesis, 
whereas the intention, 
clearly, is to avoid any hint 
of value judgment 
Naturally some comments 
are more sensible and memo- 
rable than others. You won- 
der why John Humphrys 
believes that breeding 
counts in cows and horses 
but suddenly becomes mean- 
ingless in the human ani- 
mal, and wish someone 
would press him on the mat- 
ter. But of course there is no 
one to do tbe pressing. 

To be fair, the makers 
describe the series as noth- 
ing more than “a three part 
factual entertainment” and 
ind eed it is entertaining to 
hear Warren Mitchell pour- 
ing contempt on Janet 
Street-Porter's accent, to fol- ( 
low pom millionaire David 
Sullivan around his magnifi- | 
cently vulgar home complete ; 
with bowling alley and ' 
remotely controlled (though I 
feulty) curtains, and to hear | 
Roy Hattersley, proud scion , 
of a family which knew 
when to use a fish knife, ■ 
insisting tha t there is far too | 
Uttle class war in Britain. j 
Yet it leaves those of us 
who really were quite inter- ; 
ested to discover how British I 
class categorisation now , 
works scarcely any further j 
forwards. At one point in 1 
this week's programme Peter 
York, author of Style Wars 
and co-author of The Sloane 
Ranger Handbook, makes 
the point that “Tbe British 
class system is remarkably 
permeable”, which is clearly 
undeniable and which pre- 
sumably explains the 
extraordinary survival of the 
British aristocracy. York has 
devoted his life to writing 
wittily about class and style 
and to the formal study of 
such matters for the market- 
ing business. Had they 
employed him to make these 
three programmes we might 
really have learned some- 
thing. But of course this is 
1997, not 19B7. and the tripod 
upon which British broad- 
casting so famously stood 
now looks more and more 
like a one-legged stool with 
information and education 
knocked away by entertain- 
ment. - 


I t’s a grim thing, 
humour. And no subject 
is taken more seriously; 
not sex, not politics, not 
religion or death. All are 
good for a laugh. But when 
we look at the laugh itself 
we tie ourselves in knots 
explaining, apologising, defy- 
ing. 

Saturday's Kaleidoscope 
feature Sweet Looks, Shock 
Tactics analysed the talents 
of Julian Clary as if he were 
the first camp comic who 
ever drooped a wrist Clary 
is genuinely funny, with a 
true comic's gift for timing 
and throwaway, but does his 
openly acknowledged homo- 
sexuality make him a 
greater artist than, say, 
Frankie Howerd, whom the 
prog ramme cited as a camp- 
mannered comedian who 
never “came out”? 

Ultimately Clary’s comedy 
no more depends on our 
knowledge of his private life 
than Vesta Tilly’s depended 
on whether she really 
enjoyed wearing men's 
clothes or Jack Benny’s on 
his supposed meanness. If 
anything, one suspects 
comedians, or performers of 
any sort, who bring their 
offstage personae into 
play. 

Which is what makes old- 
school vaudevillians so fasci- 
nating. You can appreciate 
the professionalism neces- 
sary for building a wall 
between their real selves and 
the public. Saturday Play- 
house She Knows. You Know! 
was another variation on 
that favourite theme, the 
personal inadequacy of tbe 
public idol, off-stage loneli- 
ness, the tears of a clown. 
Not that Hylda Baker, the 
subject of this compelling 
one-woman (almost) show, 
suffered like Garland or 
even Gracie Fields (victim 
of a childhood rape that 
haunted her all her life). 
The tiny Baker felt guilty 
about mad dad, hid her age, 
and resented this Mrs Mala- 
prop for nicking her tech- 
nique, 

Jean Fergusson was hyp- 
notically convincing as 
Baker, and as the face 
behind the mask, suggesting 
baffled frustration (confront- 
ing yet another of life’s dis- 
appointments with a regal "I 
am not impressed!”), the 
thwarted znaternalism, the 
unremitting toughness. 

WiUic's Wake - a Celebra- 
tion of Willie Rushton was 
anaemic in comparison. Pub- 
lic school wits and Private 
Eye satirists still have it rel- 
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Radio 

Good 
for a 
laugh 

atively easy, even in these 
classless days. Not that one 
would wish suffering on our 
wagsjfiu fact one would, 
with some of them), but 
their scope seems awfully 
constricted, almost incestu- 
ous, In a world of cosy self- 
approbration and Ned Sher- 
rin. 

W eek Ending 
actually faced a 
live audience 
recently, with 
results politely tolerant 
rather than hilariously aban- 
doned. and should have long 
ago faced a Saturday night 
bouse in Glasgow or Liver- 
pool. They might have learnt 
that there is more to satire 
than, shouting “Shag a 
royal!'* in a Fergie voice, or 
zip-fly sound effects when 
Bill Clinton is mentioned. 
There is all the difference in 
the world between healthy 
savagery aimed at a worth- 
while target and a schoolboy 
yelling smut to show how 
sophisticated he Is. 

Much of the BBC's satire 
is aimed at, or possibly 
performed by. the cerebrally 
challenged and those under- 
going a protracted and diffi- 
cult puberty. Week Ending 
has a good Tony Blair soun- 
d alike and the marvellous 
Sally Grace, whose b rillian t 
Sloane tones make her Fer- 
gie and Di deliriously funny 
- when the material’s up to 
scratch. But it very rarely is. 

The week’s most success- 
ful satire was in Radio 4's 
history divertissement What 
If — ? which knocked 
spots off Alan Bennett in 
academic-baiting mood. 
Tudor England under the 
yoke of a successful Spanish 
Armada was imagined by a 
historian with a cut-glass 
accent that made Brian 
SeweU sound like Vera 
Duckworth, called Faylee- 
pay. The combination of 
Spanish monicker and 
upper-crust diphthongs 
oddly evoked Pooh-Bah In 


The Mikado who. you 
remember, "was bom sneer- 
ing”. 

Going only by “gut fool- 
ing" (a methodology new 
even in the media's aca- 
deme) Fayleepay claimed 
that the lickspittle English 
would have welcomed the 
Spanish ecstatically, ignor- 
ing the derision they had 
aroused 30 years earlier 
when King Philip had mar- 
ried Mary Tudor (bloody but 
our own). 

Fayleepay's slightly mad- 
sounding female sidekick 
said it would have improved 
English painting, much as a 
few generations back some 
might have longed for Hit- 
ler's autobahns and Mussoli- 
ni's punctual railways. The 
chairman's reference to the 
Inquisition was greeted 
with dismissive whinnies. 
And the woman wittered 
into ever more nitwittery. 
about how preferable the 
Spanish influence would 
have been in North America 
as regards preserving native 
culture. 

As the Spanish attitude to 
native civilisation in South 
America was to wipe out lan- 
guage, culture and religion 
and destroy entire cities, thfe . 
seemed hard to follow. 

Anything to cheer up drab 
Tudor England, they cried*, 
having never apparently 
read poetry, gone to the 
theatre or listened to music. 
Though of course nothing 
beats a good auto-da-Ji for 
smoking out those drabness 7 
blues. Their happily gibber- 
ing fantasies of prognathous-' 
ly-inbred Spanish Kabsburgs 
dominating the North Sea 
from an Anglo-Flamish- 
Dutch empire (never mind 
the odd resistant Prince of 
Orange: as they pointed out 
approvingly, the Spaniards 
were good at murder at long . 
distance) faded into the mar- 
dltil other, leaving me weak 
with laughter. 

Come clean. Radio t it 
was Steve Coogun and Chris 
Morris, wasn’t it? 

Martin Hoyle 
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KhaW jacket, £125, by Linen Laundry, from WMsttes, 12 St Christopher's Place, 
London W1, stockist inquiries: 0171-487 4484 


Fashion 




The linens 
languidly 
loitering 
within tents 

Safari-style never really disappears. Be patient 
and Karen Wheeler will show you how to bring it 
up to date in the English manner 



dress by Ma&ka which can be 
worn on its own or over 
slim, tapered trousers. A 
button-up-to-the-neck Jacket 
could easily be worn with a 
softer, chiffony skirt, for 
example. 

At Its most Insurious, safa- 
ri-style also stretches to 
include exquisite buff-col- 
oared, Prada-esque suede or 
lmHiar jackets. 

The very fashion-con- 
scious will replace tapered 
trousers - or the stretchy 
jodhpurs that were so popu- 
lar in the 1980s - with suede 
jeans with gentle bootleg 
flares from Jigsaw or 


White Hnen abort-sleeve shirt, from £95, wrapover skirt hi washed linen, £175, classic leather baft, £90, ofl by Margaret HowaS, 29 
Beauchamp Place, London, SW3, tefc 0171-884 2482. Shoes by Armando PoMni, 35 Brook Stmt, London W1, tab 0171-629 7808 
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S afari-style clothing 
has always pos- 
sessed an allure: it 
calls to mind the 
glamour and 
romance of colonial Africa - 
the big-game hunters, 
intrepid explorers and privi- 
leged aite, sipping cocktails 
at sundown while gazing out 
over the African plains. 

It is a look that is per- 
ceived as quint essentially 
English, although American 
designer Ralph Lauren has 
been successfully exploiting 
it in bis advertising cam- 
paigns for years. He even 
named a scent after it. Safa- 


ri-inspired fashion - with its 
neutral colours, crumpled 
linens and tastefully retro 
pieces - recurs frequently in 
fashion without ever really 
going away. It appeals to 
nostalgia for the past while 
being eminently wearable in 
the present 

Although it was Yves St 
Laurent who first saw' the 
fashion potential in the tra- 
ditional safari suit in 1968, 
every few years the look is 
re-invented and updated. 
Whenever a film comes 
along - White Mischief, say, 
or Out of Africa - with links 
to the dark continent there 


is a sudden rush on cream 
linen clothing and suede 
safari jackets. 

This year The English 
Patient looks set to have a 
similar effect on sales of 
suede safari jackets. 
Already, the two suede jack- 
ets made by Jaeger, sponsor 
of the film's premiere, which 
were almost identical to the 
style that Kristin Scott- 
Thomas wore throughout 
the fnm, have sold out sev- 
eral times. 

But it is not just the image 
of Scott-Tbomas, bathed in a 
beautiful golden light and 
cavorting around the sand 


dunes in her khakis, that is 
responsible for the resur- 
gence. “Safari came out of 
military,” says Lucille 
Lewin, owner of the Whistles 
chain. “It is the more sophis- 
ticated version of the army 
look which has b een so pop- 
ular recently." 

The hot-weather uniform 
of many fashion industry 
insiders at the moment, for 
example. Is a pair of loose-fit- 
ting khaki shorts or silk 
pants and a vest with thin 
straps. Others have aban- 
doned their regulation black 
kit in favour of beige cotton 
chinos. 


But recognising that the 
military look is not for 
everyone, top designers have 
transformed it into a slicker, 
more elegant safari version. 
Given the choice between a 
pair of baggy, olive trousers 
from an army surplus store 
and a beautifully cut, safari- 
jacketed trouser suit from 
MaxMara, for most women 

there is simply no con- 
test 

At the other extreme, safa- 
ri-style also offers an alter- 
native to those unlikely to 
be seduced by all the florals, 
raffles and transparency 
around this summer. 


Tart of the appeal is that 
clothes inspired by The 
English Patient are very flat- 
tering and easy to-wear with 
big, oversized shapes and 
baggy layers," says Lewin, 
who has devoted a floor of 
her flagship store in St 
Christopher’s Place, central 
London, to washed and 
crumpled lfawis and stu™ in 
natural dyes. 

gl i m , side-buttoning pants, 
sarong skirts and oversized 
men's shirts are the key 
pieces and, as Lewin points 
out, they translate into a 
very softly tailored, relaxed 
daytime look. 


“They are also great for 
holidays," she adds. “You 
can wear them with Birken- 
stocks sandals or sneakers 
and a cardigan wrapped 
around your waist or draped 
over your shoulders.” The 
safari look can be softened 
to your own interpretation - 
it does not necessarily mean 
gun belts, bush hats and 
canvas poacher bags. 

A more modem take is to 
layer a tunic style dress over 
trousers. Daks, for example, 
has a long, cream, button- 
through “Moroccan” tunic 
dress, while Liberty stocks a 
luxurious linen fly-fronted 


Classic British labels such 
as Daks, Jaeger, Mulberry, 
Margaret Howell and Nicole 
Farhi really excel at smart- 
casual bush clothing. Daks, 
for example, has everything 
from khaki shorts and sand- 
coloured safari shirts to 
cream hnon Norfolk jackets. 
Margaret Howell’s cream 
linen wrapover skirt looks 
wonderful, with Just a short- 
sleeved linen shirt and a 
leather belt or her khaki, fas- 
ten-to-the-neck jacket 
English Patient style relies 
heavily on natural fabrics - 
cotton, linen, leather and 


The safari 
look does not 
necessarily 
mean gun 
belts, bush 
hats and 
canvas 

poacher bags 


suede - and is also partly a 
reaction to the super-sleek 
and shiny manmade fahrica 
which have recently been 
fashionable. 

That said, some designers 
have attempted to update 
certain styles by using syn- 
thetics. One of the most 
desirable and flattering buys 
of the season - a long beige 
skirt with a split front by 
Georges Rech - * is made 
from a synthetic mix which 
dzapes beautifully. 

Sand, savannah, cream 
and khaki are the base col- 
ours, but a touch of laven- 
der, lilac or cornflower blue 

- in the form of a silk scarf 
or cashmere scoop-neck 
sweats:, fix: example - can 
add some pizzazz. Whistles’ 
suede safari jacket (£495) 
comes in not-so-classic but 
very covetable shades of 
lilac or lime, as well as 
sand. 

Don’t be afraid to mix in a 
few animal print accessories 

- Fratelli Rossetti’s zebra 
skin flip-flaps (£148) look 
good with cream hnen. 

While few fashion trends 
can truly be described as 
classic, safari style never 
looks dated. After ah, you 
never know when the next 
film-set in the depths of 
Africa or the desert will be 
up there on the big screen. 

Pictures Glen Bttmxp 

Hair and makeup- Lesley 

Sayles at GSM 
Styling . — „Karen Wheeler 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 


Tiny windows on the 
modernist world 

Even the window-box has become a target for the taste police, says Lucia van der Post 


W indow- 
boxes. at 
first sight, 
seem inno- 
cent enough 
places, happy horticultural 
playgrounds for those who 
have only minuscule areas 
to play with. But that splash 
of colour at the front of the 
house, those crowded pan- 
sies or drooping ivies, tells 
the passing world more 
about you and your tastes 
thaw you may care to con- 
template. Window-boxes are 
now fruitful territory for the 
taste police. 

"Topiary? 14 said one of 
Loudon's taste gurus in 
much the same tone as Lady 
Bracknell inquired of people 
found in hand-bags. “We 
don't do topiary." Pine at 
Versailles, was the message, 
but NOT in the front win- 
dows of No 5 WiHoway. 

Bright red geraniums, 
orange marigolds with the 
odd pink petunia thrown in 
(you may think Fm joking 
hut it is just one part of the 
preferred colour-scheme of 
the pub in our road) may 
seem a jolly way to enliven 
the street scene to some; to 
others it is as much of a 
no-no as garden gnomes. 





Simon Brown at Kan Turner suggests a box made with bound Wrdh 
Wider, Feficia amecocBes variegat and Haiecnmuni peteoJrtum. 


It doesn't take an overly 
observant eye to glean that 
in London's chicest areas the 
window-box has been 
attended by the same yearn- 
ing for simplicity and mod- 
ernism that is sweeping 
through interiors. 

Flowery confections based 
on annuals and perennials 
are for those whose tastes in 
sofas still run to faded chintz 
and who haven't yet stripped 


tjheir floor-boards. Strict col- 
our-schemes of greens and 
whites are the modish tones. 
Coffin-shaped cast alumin- 
ium or terracotta pots are 
often the favoured container. 

Anouska Hempel, whose 
Hempel square garden, all 
strongly defined areas with 
gravel on the ground and 
nothing but green box, is 
very Marienbad in mood, 
uses terracotta pots filled 



Lahge Barren's pink and white striped painted wooden box filled with dark rad Nicottana, Red 
Mrs Parker pink geranium, and pink and white striped petunia. Boxes from £85 


twigs end filled with Namisia Joan 
start at £80 

with box at Blake’s hotel. 
The Hempel. of course, has 
no window-boxes, just a 
strict grid of orchids in the 
entrance and in some of the 
bedroom windows. 

Seth Stein, a rigorously 
modernist architect, rather 
-surprisingly has a soft spot 
for window-boxes. “I grew up 
in a mansion flat near Baker 
St with a tiny wrought-inm 
balcony with a window-box 
which became my hobby. I 
used to go to Church St mar- 
ket and buy 25p pot plants 
every Saturday. 

"Now I've moved in a 
more purist* direction and 
though I don't have window- 
boxes myself [I have a court- 
yard garden], I would say 
the crucial thing to remem- 
ber is that the box should 
relate to tbe architecture of 
the house. I'd go for a neu- 
tral cedarwood or timber box 
or a lead-clad one. 

*Td go for tall grasses or I 
might start the year with the 
first bulbs - snowdrops, 
then crocuses, then daffo- 
dils, then tall one-colour 
tulips (not the parroty ones], 
rd let the box evolve - in 
the summer I'd have corn- 
flowers and sweet peas, but 
there’d always be grass 
among them, like poppies in 


a field, and in the winter Fd 
let the grass take over." 

Frank Sawkins, who owns 
Czech & Speake, has the sort 
of clear-cut views on the 
matter you would expec t 
from someone with such a 
highly tuned eye. “Fm a 
strong Image man. I like 
strong plants and I hate Ley- 
lamfii and those little flow- 
ers that come with messy 
pieces of ivy, and pansies 
and those nasty red bego- 
nias. X like one big plant 

"We have two boxes and a 
big grandiflora [magnolia] in 
each of them. Then we have 
four smaller boxes each with 
four large Buxus [box] and 
green and variegated Acuba 
Japonica. I also like rose- 
mary and long grass. I 
explained what I wanted to 
Lynn Lawrence and she just 

rarry* am) did ft f >Tl " 

Landscape gardener 
Randle Siddeley says 
"mostly I like to see one col- 
our. though two, say white 
with dark mauves and dark 
blues, can also work very 
well Containers are very 
important I like them made 
from western red Cedar, 
which weathers to a silvery 
grey colour, or either lead or 
faux-lead." 

Jamie Fraser, at Avant 
Gardener, says window- 
boxes "tend to be rather 
modem and architectural. I 
like to use scaffolding 
boards, all weathered and 
worn. These are bolted 
together with galvanised 
bolts. I use lots of grasses or 
small forest trees from New 
Zealand which have s trong 
shapes and do well in Lon- 
don conditions.'* 

David Austin, florist and 
horticultural adviser to the 
rich and famous (the J ag- 
gers, among others), is paint- 
ing his boxes a dark, almost 
black green or Mediterra- 
nean blue. *T like strong 
architectural shapes. I bate 
bits and bobs.” 

Simon Brown, at Kenneth 
Turner (which does boxes 
for Versace, Sting and oth- 
ers), says "we try to do 



David Austin's pfarin wooden box Ad with Write, gram and plum-coloured Nicotians and mixed 
varieties of Lobefia. Boxes from £96 


boxes to continue the theme 
of the house. For instance, a 
Cole fax & Fowler sort of 
house should have some- 
thing Mousy and traditional, 
but someone who was more 
Conran should go for the 
hard-edged and architec- 
tural." 

Lalage Barran, another 
provider of a complete ser- 
vice of box and plants, likes 
"to have fun with stripes 
and patterns. With the 
frnponding drought cactuses 
would be fun, but they don’t 
flower very much." 

Of course, for the really 
radical the window-box itself 
is questionable. 

John Paws on, the mini- 


malist architect, has just 
moved into a late Georgian.- 1 
Victorian house in Netting 
Hill Gate. He says "although 
there is a . place on the 
window-sills to put a win- 
dow-box, 1 thought how nice 
it all looked without any. I 
thihk flowers really belong 
in tbe garden. 

“We hardly ever do 
window-boxes for clients. We 
once did some 2sqft York 
stone boxes outside a mews 
house in South Kensington - 
we filled them with box 
[Buxus Sempervirens I. four 
in each window-box, and left 
them to grow into a bush- 
shaped shaggy mass.” 

So it’s simple really. If you 


want the coolest, htppest 
window-box in town, just 
think grass. 

■ Avant ( kxrdauT. id Wind- 
ers Road. London tfK'lf; tel: 
0171-975 4253. Capital Garden 
products of East Sussex: tel: 
0J5S0-201O92. David Austin. 
tel: t) IS t -96-1 5795. Ken 
Turner. 125 Mount Sireer. 
London U’J; lei: 0171*355 3SSH 
Lalage Banan. tt'L 0151-575 
2277. SidddCp landscapes. 2 
Palmerston Court. Palmer- 
ston ffiw London SK-S; tel: 
0171-627 7200. Wood dams 
(suppliers of cast alummium 
window biuwri. SO Ledbury 
Ro ad. London IV II: tel: 
0! 71-243 3/41. 



Jamas Fraser at Avant Gardener uses a box made from demolition timber and zinc-coated coach 
bolts, fffled with Pseudopanax ferox (a tree from New Zealand) and Stipa avrundlcaae. About £120 
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Gardening 

How to drug your plants 

Robin Lane Fox perks up his pots and containers 


T his weekend and 
the next few days 
are tbe critical time 
for those who have 
the sense to confine their 
gardening to pots and boxes. 
Away from the weeds, you 
can control your miniature 
landscapes. When yon sell 
your house, you can take 
your garden with you. 

Yon can experiment with 
the tropics, rearrange the 
jungle as the season 
advances and generally play 
God with your own cre- 
ations. My only wistful com- 
ment is that you w£D have to 
be prepared to do the 
watering and be willing to 
spend money for the best in 
high season. 

The watering problem is 
certainly eased if you use 
the water-retention polymers 
which are now more widely 
marketed. They are much 
mare advanced and widely 
exploited in the US. but pros- 
pects are improving yearly 
in Britain and I refuse to 
credit reports of a trial by 
Wisley, the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society's gardens in 
Surrey, claim frig- to find that 
they made no significant dif- 
ference to the performance 
of plants in pots in summer. 

I have proved and re- 
proved exactly the opposite 
in the past five years with 
my erratic watering habits. 
Tbe problem with such trials 
is to compare like with like, 
rather than two extremes. I 
will continue to ignore 
rumours from Wisley and 
use packets of Swell-Gel in 
pots. If you need a product 
for bigger acres ask for 
advice from Greenacres, PO 
Box 1228, Iver. Bucks (tel 
01895 835235). It thus 

becomes possible to go away 
for a week in high summer 
without crippling everything 
during your absence. 

Early June is a mug’s time 
for buying half-hardy bed- 
ding, but we all buy some- 
thing and the problem Is 
how to find good value. The 
prices are absurd, but the 
pale yellow daisies of Osteos- 
penrnzm Buttermilk are 
freely available and remain 
outstanding for the outer 
edges of pots of mixed plant- 
ing: 

Marguerites are their natu- 
ral companion and will prob- 
ably deceive you by their 
recent botanical name of 


Argyranthemum. Here. 
Jamaica Primrose and the 
small-flowered Petite Pink 
are particularly seductive 
beside the usual plants of 
white daisies which come in 
various sizes. One of the 
most delicate is mawii, 
which is only blighted by 
constant changes of name. If 
the flowers are single, the 
leaves are slightly grey- 
green and the flowers are a 
good colour, risk the white 
fly and give tbe plant a go. 

The cheapest padding on 
general release is trailing 
lobelia which will even sur- 
vive life in one of those 

‘In hotter 
places, I 
would 
always 
go for 

nasturtiums’ 

strips of polystyrene, sold for 
the mass market. The best 
forms are the trailing dark 
blues with or without a 
white eye, but they all need 
to be damp and are happiest 
on a container’s shaded side. 

hi hotter places, I would 
always go for nasturtiums of 
which the dominant Whirl!- 
bird strain mdkes one of the 
best shows in a window box. 
It trails slightly but not at 
such length that the neigh- 
bours will complain. Nastur- 
tiums could stffl be sown in 
individual pots and brought 
along for late summer, but 
they now appear at idiotic 
prices as pot-grown plants. 

The best silver-leaved com- 
panion is only available as a 
pot plant, spreading itself 
from cuttings, not seed. In 
case the labels on this year's 
stock perplex you. Senecio 
vira-vira is now the accepted 
name of what used to be leu* 
chostachys. Its leaves are 
beautifully cut, a good white 
on the stem, too, and an out- 
standing plant for spUling 
over the edges of a laige pot 
on a terrace. 

The classic companions 
are the various forms of 
scented Heliotropes, of 
which the darker mauve* 
blue Chatsworth is the most 
available and, to my nose, as 
sweet as any. These Helio- 


tropes are capable of making 
huge bushes with dominant 
roots by early September. In 
the dry years since 1990. 
they have been one of my 
mainstays. 

Among the finer types of 
Pelargonium, I have a partic- 
ular fondness for the small- 
flowered Angel varieties, 
which do seem to flower for 
a longer period than the 
larger and more famous 
forms like dark Lord Bute. 
All are good, but one of the 
most widely sold is Heming- 
stone, which will give you 
an idea of the general style. 
Like Heliotropes, they are 
five times as good if you feed 
them regularly. 

I continue to use Fhostro- 
gen every week, and com- 
bine watering with feeding. 
If you put the pot plants on 
drugs, you can push them to 
remarkable extremes of 
shape and colour. 

For connoisseurs, there is 
particular beauty in a fairly 
pricey Hedychium or a care- 
fully chosen type of Canna. 
each in a pot to themselves. 
Last year, 1 was bowled over 
by brilliant plantings of the 
mid-yellow Canna yellow 
Humbert in a sea of yellow 
Osteospermum and Margue- 
rites. This Canna is in The 
Plant Finder (Headmain. 
£10.99) but not on general 
release. It is one of several in 
the family which have lived 
in undeserved disgrace 
because of the indiscrimi- 
nate use of purple-leaved 
forms with red flowers on 
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municipal roundabouts 
Canna glaucn is annthei 
variety with truly elegant 
leaves and a similar taste foi 
rich living and regulai 
watering, assisted by a dost 
of Swel-Gel in the soil. 

Those oF you who want tt 
go only slightly out of youi ■ 
way should look closely at* 
this year's range of shrubbj 
Salvias in garden centres oi 
otherwise at the Haraptor 
Court Show, where shopping 
will begin on July 10 for the 
general public. 

The names are all over tht 
place, but all varietief 
grouped under Salvia greg 
gii. microphylla and jamen 
sis are excellent value, rang 
mg in colour from palt 
peach through scarlet tc 
some sultry purple-blues 
One of the easiest to find b 
microphylla Newby Hall 
which has particularly cleai 
scarlet flowers. 

The varieties I havt 
named have stamina ant 
soon recover from prclimi 
nary shrivelling after a few 
days' neglect. They are noi 
particularly sociable and if 
can be hard to persuade i 
thick jungle of soft-woodec 
plants to thrive arounc 
them. They are, however 
easy to root from cuttings. 

1 3m increasing my hold 
ings and recommend tht 
new range of colours on tht 
market for those who art 
happy to stop at one Coca 
plant in several pots and opt 
for a cheaper, but no loss 
colourful life. 
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TRAVEL 


T his Is where the 
hori aontal 
becomes the ver- 
tical." boomed a 
voice ahead. Sud- 
denly we were pitched up a 
steep mountain path, on 
through beech and horn- 
beam, to emerge In bracken, 
tufts of bilberry and straggly 
raspberries. 

My walking party of io 
was ascending Mount Mid- 
zhur In north-west Bulgaria. 
At 7,000ft, it is one of the 
Slants of the Haifa n range, 
and highest among the 
jagged ridges that straddle 
tho western border. Beyond 
us, falling away in sleepy 
valleys to the west, lay 
Serbia. 

This is one of the least vis- 
ited, most unsung comers of 
Europe. Yet it is also one of 
the most appealing. Here 
you can breathe in views as 
beguiling as anything in the 
Cairngorms or the Dolo- 
mites. 

Bulgaria is a curious sur- 
vivor in the post-1989 col- 
lapsed communist order. The 
inflation rate is a recurrent 
headache for most Bulgar- 
ians, especially when buying 
western goods. Some heavy 
industries are being pha^fl 
out Yet Todor Zhivkov, the 
grand old man of S talinism, 
hovers in the wings and 
makes forays on television 
from his suburban 
Free enterprise restau- 
rants and garage lock-up 
shops are sprouting nonethe- 
less and, for the western vis- 
itor, money exchange is sim- 
ple and the cost of living is 
cheap. A full restaurant 
meal with wine can be as 
little as £3. 

At the glossier or pricier 
end of Bulgaria's holiday 
market you can bask in 
Black Sea resorts and ski or 
stay at Sofia’s Sheraton (the 
old Balkan tourist still a 
good bet) or NovoteL 
You can shop on Vitosba 
Boulevard, take a bus out to 
the 12th century Boyana 
church. and hire a car (west 
era prices) to visit the old- 
style bouses of Stara Zagora 
or perhaps visit the medieval 
capital of Veliko Turnovo, or 
the showpiece monasteries 
of Rila and Troyan. (ACE 
Study Tours on 01223- 
835055 and Prospect on 
0181-995 2151 offer trips to 
the main showpieces in Sep- 
tember. Prices are £885 and 
£795 respectively, with single 
supplements an extra $80.) 

I tried something rather 
different - and costing a 
mere £580 for a fortnight, it 
was well down the price and 
comfort range - but just as 
stimulating. I linked up with 
Mountains and Monasteries, 
a company run with a dis- 
tinctly personal touch by 
Ted Norrish, a veteran of the 
Rockies, Carpathians and 
Hindu Kush, and his Bulgar- 
ian wife, EmL I trekked - by 
minibus and on foot - into 
the hills beyond Vratsa, a 



A small Mfekte chapel near Ciprovtsi- deals for handwoven carpets we hammered out in private homes 


Rmferic Ounot 


Bulgaria - beguiling 
and very cheap 

Roderic Dunnett explores one of Europe's least travelled regions 


north-thrusting spur, several 
thousand feet hi g h , jutting 
from the main east-west Bal- 
kan range. 

Old Vratsa is spectacularly 
situated beneath a limestone 
massif, which forms a back- 
drop to a plain, dour but just 
serviceable tourist hotel. 
Bonuses include a superb 
archaeological museum plus 
thriving cafe life and a vari- 
ety of excellent small restau- 
rants. Specially selected Bul- 
garian wines are included. 

Our first day sets the pace: 
a surge - at times steep - up 
to the Ledenika Caves com- 
plex, in which the main cav- 
ern is large enough to stage 
concerts, and Okolcbitsa, the 
spot where Hristo Botev, idol 
Off the Bulgarian anti-Turk- 

ish resistance, met a sticky 
end aged 27 in a skirmish in 
1876, and the Skakliya, a 
massive 600ft high rockface 
clearly visible from the town . 
below. 

We descend past village 
peasant smallholdings with 
arrays of grapes, peaches, 
pears and (hying red peppers 
and vats brimming with 
grape or plum rakiya (the 
best home brew can be 75 
per cent-plus proof and alco- 
holically near-lethal - 
beware.) Bulgaria remains 
one of the most abundant 
“vegetable baskets of 


Europe", and self-sufficiency 
helps locals offset the daily 
scourge of Inflation. 

In Roman Catholic Ciprov- 
tsi (once a bastion of grisly 
anti-Ottoman resistance), we 
sun ourselves in a hospitable 
gostopryemmtsa (tourist pen- 
sion). Old men snooze in the 
bar by day or set the world 
to rights in a spirited haze of 

The monastery 
is being 
impressively 
renovated with 
church and 
private funds 

smoke. At breakfast village 
goats trudge uphill in balefid 
cortege; donkeys bray their 
reluctance to pull laden 
carts; geese and ducks strut 
the street. 

Deals for handwoven car- 
pets are hammered out in 
private homes over coffee 
and rakiya. Prices - it is 
best to deal in dollars - 
seem steep but the quality is 
good. In a cramped local fac- 
tory, the speed and dexterity 
of three old woman's hand- 
weaving skills leaves one in 
respectful, incredulous 


silence. The nearby Ortho- 
dox monastery is modest, 
with a folly-like campanile 
and superb icons. 

We continue for a six-mile 
saunter and pass a night at 
Lopushanki, where* Father 
Bmflion presides at the din- 
ner table and holds forth in 
broken English on the 
duplicitous Turks, interna- 
tional friendship, green Kmi> 
tea and the merits of beans 
in the diet 

The monastery, like others 
(such as Dobrodol, high 
above the Danube), is being 
impressively renovated in 
pine and white plaster with 
funds from church and pri- 
vate sources. Rooms are 
plain but facilities are 
improving - although hot 
water may not always mate- 
rialise when you want it 

More luxurious is Clisur- 
ski, a spacious refurbished 
complex with a clean bar- 
restaxuant, all the more wel- 
come after two nights passed 
fax mountain hostels where 
kitchens are communal and 
plumbing suspect The views 
from atop the Kom-Petrohan 
spine make up for it aD- Per- 
haps no vista on this well- 
planned trip can compare 
with the breathtaking pan- 
orama from Belogradchik, 
where Hynnw on our hotel 
balcony takes in bizarre out- 


crops of shadowed sandstone 
and the vast sweep, bathed 
in evening sun, from the Bal- 
kans north to the Danube. 
French. Dutch and Norwe- 
gian groups preceded us: 
they, too, must have found 
this elevated spa town for- 
tress ideal as a place to daily 
for a week. 

Definitely not a trip fra- the 
five-star traveller but, for 
those with a penchant for 
old eastern Europe, keen on 
walking, adaptable and will- 
ing to share where needed, it 
is well worth exploring. 

■ Roderic Dunnett travelled 
with Mountains and Monas- 
teries (tab 01203-681940, or 
write to Ted Norrish, clo 4 
Warwick Court, Michaelmas 
Road, Coventry, CBS 6HDX 
Tours are a fortnight long 
and places are available, from 
August 21 to September 10 
this year and m spring and 
summer next year. 


Have Mend, 
will travel 


Grania Langdon-D own on finding a companion 


S ome people have the 
wrong idea about 
Vera Coppard’s 
Travel Companions 
agency. She once received 
an application to which she 
could only respond: “I think 
what you need is a dating 

agency." 

Travel Companions, in its 
10th year, is definitely not a 
dating agency. What it does 
do Is match people aged 
between 25 and 75 who seek 
someone to go on holiday 
with them. 

“The man 1 had to turn 
down said he wanted to be 
matched with someone 
attractive, with a sense of 
humour, lively, and had 
crossed out the bit on the 
form which asked whether 
you wanted a room on your 
own.” said Coppard. 

“We stress very much 
that we are not a dating 
agency. But nearly all the 
men ask to be matched with 
someone tall and attractive. 
We always ring back and 
say we do not ask those 
questions. Also, sharing 
rooms is generally not the 
case when we match up 
people of different sexes." 

This does not preclude 
romance altogether, how- 
ever: “We have had a few 
marriages, maybe three or 
four over ID years, but 
mainly people come back 
from their trips as very 
good friends." 

slip aaln; any one wanting 
to become a member of her 
agency to be as realistic 
about themselves as possi- 
ble when filling in their 
forms, so that people with 
similar interests, who are 
likely to find each other 
con genial, can be matched 
together. 

The benefits to the clients 
are that sharing holidays 
makes them more fun and 
often much cheaper, for 
instance, by sharing rooms 
and costs of car hire. 

Some of those joining 
have been very specific. 
One woman wrote: “1 am a 
piano teacher so my cycling 
would be at a leisurely 



Coppard: matching up 

pace”; another that “I 
sneeze in pine and eucalyp- 
tus forests”; and a third, “I 
have a strong aversion to 
anything to do with vomit- 
ing." 

While most women ask 
for a female companion, one 
wrote: “I am vaguely trying 
to go to southeast Asia and 
would like a male compan- 
ion - definitely not money 
pinching.” 

Subscribing to Travel 
Companions costs a one-off 
fee of £50. For this, it sup- 
plies first names and tele- 
phone numbers, for reasons 
of confidentiality, ot people 
with smrilflr interests from 
among the 2,000 names on 
its books, if no one “fits”, 
Coppard will go on looking 
until one does. 

The fee covers a number 
of introductions. If none 
results in a holiday within 
the first year of joining, the 
subscription lasts another 
year. It does not always 
work first time. 

“We put one person in 
touch with a possible com- 
panion but aba rang back 
afterwards and said, T 
didn't like the way she 
smiled' and asked for 
another introduction.” 

Coppard, who is widowed, 
started the agency in 1986 
after complaining to a 
friend that she loved to 
travel but did not like stay- 
ing In hotels on her own. 

“People look at you 
askance. I did go to Portu- 


gal with a group but if I was 
talking to a couple, 1 felt 
they were worried that I 
would be hanging round 
them all evening. 

“So my friend introduced 
me to Lisa Harrison, who 
was in a similar position 
and we went to Spain and 
thought it was such fan we 

should do wnmothing with 
the idea.” 

So Travel Companions 
was born. Harrison now 
helps out in a consulting 
role, while Coppard runs 
the agency with the help of 
a secretary and a computer. 

“We can suggest sm all 
tour operators who speci- 
alise in exciting trips but 
that is ah. We are a non- 
profit making organisation 
- the £50 covers overheads, 
such as printing, postage, 
telephone," said Coppard. “I 
originally thought the idea 
would mainly attract people 
who were widowed or on 
their own. But quite a lot of 
people join because their 
partners either cannot 
travel because of their 
health or because they have 
such di f ferent ideas of what 
they want to do.” 

Coppard has herself bene- 
fited from the agency, team- 
ing up with someone who 
rang to find out about 
Travel Companions from 

Ffrvwg Ko n g, 

“We chatted on the tele- 
phone and when g hp sent 
back the farm she had writ- 
ten on it *Why don’t we go 
together?’. She had been 
widowed at the same time 
as I was but had married 
again. We have many differ- 
ent interests but we get on 
extremely well and we have 
been to Vietnam and India 
together and had some fas- 
cinating times. 

“Most people go to 
Europe far their first trip. I 
took a risk with Margaret 
but it paid off.” 

■ Travel Companions, 110 
High Mount,. Station Road, 
London NW4 3ST. Teb 
0181-202 8478. Stamped 
addressed envelope pre- 
ferred. 


Hotel 


Pampered in the sun 

Mary Bunter enjoys a therapeutic break in southern Spain 




C all me old-fash- 
ioned, but... until 
recently my idea of 
a spa break was 
relaxing in a country hotel, 
permanently robed in thick, 
white towelling and facepack 
and wondering where my 
next square meal was com- 
ing from. 

All that has changed 
apparently. Or at least it has 
at the Las Dunas Beach 
Hotel and Spa, between Mar- 
bella and Estepona in Anda- 
lucian Spain. 

Here, you can actually see 
the remains of your last 
square meal squidge past in 
the tubes of the colonic irri- 
gation apparatus in a clinic 
offering full diagnostic and 
treatment regimes for a vari- 
ety of complaints. 

The Regenn Sol Clinic, run 
by German doctors Rosmarie 
and Hans Bcrnerth, styles 
itself os “a clinical as well as 
a pampering spa". 

Guests enrolled on any of 
the packages start their pro- 
gramme with a medical - 
blood pressure, weight, dis- 
cussion of muscular and die- 
tary problems - and prog- 
ress to treatments as diverse 
as injections of biological 
serum claimed to sort out 
stress and heart problems 
and stimulate the immune 
system, to inhalation of ion- 
ised oxygen. This is a bit like 
climbing Mount Everest 
without a mask, I imagine. 

The clinic seemed a little 
empty during say three-day 
stay. 1 pondered on the likely 
response of my own doctor if 
I returned home with any 
slight ailment which could 
be linked to strange treat- 
ments undertaken abroad. 
Germany alone has about 
6,(100 similar health clinics- 
1 decided to head tor the 
pampering area and it is 
there that Las Dunas cranes 
into Us own. There is a fully 
equipped octagonal gymna- 
sium, marble jacuzai sauna 



In for ma ti on 

I Las bunas Beach Hotel and Spa (Wt 0034 52794345, 
fax:52794825). Pricws par parson to p twin tocfcxSog 
breakfast and private car transfers from Afe la ga ai rp ort 
start at £810 for three rttfUa to Witeaaow , bootod 
ttanuslL Began! Resorts (012*4007777).' 

■ &«8hAin^*ohediJed»anft^ 

Always, fly to Gibraltar daBy from Landon’a Heathrow 

and Ortwtekabpwt^wftft regular fl^abafroni • 
Menchwater. • 

■ There it a special flv»4tar* owtuMtw-confauy atw 

^rtdch<nc*kk*aheBcopterfa%>totl»Slaiw1'tevadator 
skfing, epft sessions with iMtaaoutheranr. maaaafl* 
tabtsoi ifr an Utgap hate* a make-up Marion at fate Janet 
Sarttoi twauty salon, a nm yWs «v* gala dbvmr write 
firowoifca dtoptay, Hvo imiyic and dancing and more. Tl» 
prk» of the sowfwdflHilMWboord package for two7 
£7,290. - 


and cold plunge pool area 
and a beauty treatment cen- 
tre offering everything from 
eyelash and brow tinting to 
sea water baths and Shiatsu 
body massage. 

Coupled with the region’s 
mi cro-climate - 360 days of 
sunshine at an average tem- 
perature of 70-F - Las Dunas 
Is an ideal choice for that 
therapeutic autumn break. 

The hotel is a 50-minute 
drive from Malaga airport 
And is also easily accessible 
from Gibraltar. 'Hie five- 
star h otel opened in Febru- 


ary last year and within 
three months became the 
youngest ever member of the 
Leading Hotels of the World 
groups 

Three storeys high and 
built in the style of a Span- 
ish hacienda, the hotel is the 
first for 30 years to be built 
directly on the beach front, 
with views of the Mediterra- 
nean. Gibraltar and northern 
Africa. 

Its shoreline position 
makes it ideal for guests 
arriving by yacht - whether 
for a stay of several days or 


just for lunch, with the 
hotel’s c op a imm i ca tions cen- 
tre ensuring the seafood is at 
its freshest and the cham- 
pagne at its coldest the min- 
ute guests step ashore. 

Tjis Dunas has achieved a 
lot in its short lifetime. Host 

to the sponsors of the 1997 
Ryder Cup tournament 
scheduled to be played at the 
Valderrama Golf Club in 
Sotogrande. it is testament 
to the area’s superb golf 
courses and facilities. Hotel 
guests have a choice of 27 
courses in the virinrty- 

Tbe hotel plays down its 
already impressive guest list 
of film stars, many of whom 
come fin- privacy and relax- 
ation. Even the reclusive 
Robert De Niro has stayed at 
t jane Dunas. 

The hotel’s unusual inte- 
rior design, which accommo- 
dates 75 guests, many of 
them in suites, was created 
by Belgian artist Marie de 
Trootembergh using land- 
scape imagery and trompe- 
I'oed effects. 

Its Restanrante Lido is 
overseen by Italy's three-star 
MiHhrfin chef Bring Winkler. 
Light diets are available for 
these who prefer to count 
their calories, hut every- 
thing the kitchen produces 
is based on the premise of 
healthy eating. 

Las Donas has begun 
growing its own organic 
foods at a nearby farm, 
which also provides free- 
range rhinkma and eggs. 

The hold also offers adja- 
cent deluxe service apart- 
ments. Las Dunas suites, 
which opened at Christmas, 
are connected to toe main 
building through the gar- 
dens. The apartments are 
attracting interest from fam- 
ilies and longstaying guests. 
There are one-, two- and 
three-bedroom suites with 
fnlly fitted kitchens, 
although guests are welcome 
to use the hoteL 


WEEKENDER PLUS - SPRING BREAKS 

209 HOTELS - 136 DESTINATIONS 


GREAT VALUE WEEKEND BREAKS FROM ONLY 

BREAKFAST INCLUDED FOR UP TO TWO ADULTS AND TWO CHILDREN 


$60 


PER ROOM 
PER NIGHT 


O $60 

A $134 

• $70 

A $147 

□ $83 

O $167 

■ $97 

♦ $190 

■ $107 

♦ $225 

A $118 
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FOR RESERVATIONS CALL TOLL-FREE from Belgium: 0800 1 99 77, France: 0800 905 999, 
Germany: 0130 81 51 31 Italy: 1678 77 399, Netherlands: 0800 022 11 55, Spain; 900 99 31 19. 
Switzerland; 0800 55 11 75. U.K.: 0300 897 121, All other countries: 31-20 606 02 22 (not toll-free), 
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Lombardy 


Carlo, Milan 
and a taste of 
the hinterland 

Alan Ponsford enjoys a refreshing and unexpected 
tour of some well-trodden destinations 


O ur good friend 
Carlo is hardly 
your arche- 
typal Milanese. 
He is unmoved 
by footbaH Opera bores him. 
He is uninterested in fash- 
ion, commerce, industry and 
banking. And he dislikes 
driving, although the Monza 
racetrack Is just up the road 
from his suburban apart- 
ment. 

We guessed, then, that the 
itinerary that went with his 
invitation for a few days in 
Lombardy might well 
eschew the obvious. 

It began conventionally 
enough: no traveller to 
MfTan could fail to go and 
marvel at the pinnacled, 
richly embellished cathedral 
that is Italy's largest Gothic 
h irfTrting or sip something at 
a table in the glass-domed 
Galleria Vittorio Emannele. 

Here at its heart the city 
displays its individuality. 
For, though It has notable 
museums, art galleries and 
churches that house master- 
pieces, it has few of the 
grand buildings and histori- 
cal sites that draw the" tour- 
ist swarms elsewhere in 
Italy. Thus its citizens do not 
have to defer to visitors, but 
lend an air of businesslike 
bustle and purpose to the 


streets and arcades, snatch- 
ing hurried, often stand-up, 
lunches, engendering a liv- 
ing and working environ- 
ment that Carlo prefers to 
his native Rome. 

Such a distinction does not 
extend to the glisteningly 
elegant shops that magnetise 
my spouse-researcher in 
every Italian town. She 
headed resolutely for Via 
Monte Napoleon e. It and its 
neighbouring streets are 

We were 
whisked 
through back 
streets to the 
haven of Parco 
Sempione 

replete with big-name 
designers' establishments 
dedicated to adorning the 
female form, at prices that 
seemed to me to include an 
excessive number of zeros 
even for lire. 

As she hesitated, torn 
between three shoe shops, 
our sagacious friend diverted 
her towards Carso Venezia, 
which, continuing as Carso 
Buenos Aires up to Piazza 


Loreto, forms a dead-straight 
mfle-and-a-half of merchan- 
dising less gracious bat 
easier on the credit card. 

Escaping those feverish 
pavements, we were whisked 
through back streets to the 
haven of Parco Sempione. Its 
sparse population was 
mostly & few Japanese wed- 
ding couples being photo- 
graphed against a back- 
ground of the handsome, 
15th century Castello Sfor- 
zesco, a museum which 
includes Michelangelo's last 
supreme creation, the “Pi eta 
Rondanlni". 

If we must see La Scala 
then this, said Carlo, was the 
time - because they were 
not doing opera this week. 
This seemingly perverse 
advice meant that fay paying 
about £2 at a side door we 
could not only browse 
through the theatre's memo- 
rabilia recalling composers, 
scores, artists, performances 
and costumes, but view the 
auditorium and stage from a 
box. in the absence of the 
real thing , it was well worth 
doing - and a lot cheaper. 

Renouncing the culinary 
joys of downtown Milan, our 
host insisted that dinner 
would be more interesting in 
the Navigli district. And it 
was. There we strolled. 



The NavigC district Thera we stroOed, intrigued, along canal baric* fined with shops offerktg ornamental bric-a-brac, paintings, jewellery and antique trivia' 


Intrigued, along canal banks 
lined with shops offering 
ornamental bric-a-brac, 
paintings, jewellery and 
antique trivia, past jazz cel- 
lars, piano bars and cafes 
before choosing from an 
abundance of restaurants. 

Over dinner. Carlo sought 
our preferences for a taste of 
Lombardy's hinterland. 

Our suggestions fell into 
his trap. Lake Como? Mag- 
giore? Perhaps Lugano? Pre- 
dictable Anglo-Saxon 
responses, be said. Much bet- 


ter the lesser-known Ber- 
gamo, a gem of an unspoilt 
town, and on to Iseo. one of 
the smallest of the northern 
Italian lakes. 

Barely half-an-hoar 
north-east of Milan’s extrem- 
ity, along an autostrada 
made frenetic by intimida- 
ting huge trucks, the peace- 
ful Bergamo is one of those 
two-tiered communities, the 
ancient part perched above a 
much larger, more modem 
commercial metropolis. 

The CittA Alta proved an 


exquisite feast of lovely edi- 
fices so marvellously pre- 
served and cared for that 
seemingly they might have 
been a ssemble d as a show- 
piece medieval hill-top town. 

Encircling walls enclose 
an almost too rich conglom- 
eration of Renaissance and 
Gothic, of cathedral, palaces, 
chur ches and rhapels . of bell 
towers, cobbled squares, nar- 
row streets and lanes, tall 
shuttered houses, porticoes, 
marbled facades, arcades, 
gardens, courtyards and of 


ITALY 


A Recipe for Italy 

F int onrinaie Tuscan hills and cmacoaa roof lops in golden 
sunshine. Next mix geode molls down narrow ihady streets with a 
rearing c a ppucci no in a binding piazza. Then add mn-ripenal 
m n atn q drizzkd with rich oGrc oD; fognmr bad, g aner ed over fresh 
Gnguini, and plump sucailcnr olives. Add to tbij, the faded glory of 
ebe Roman Empire. Rgrakqnoe ait and Venetian gUg. Season with 
gondolas (and a ferari if you like more spice}. 

^Jow srir in carefully rejected hoods wnh equal quantities of chans 
and Gist dass service - not forgetting friendly 8c attentive naff Finally, 
send a posttaid home to the children. 

Serve with the security dm, with 
Abercrombie 8c Kent, your holiday 
wiD be a sweat evety rime. 

Far jour cop of the Italian Journeys brochure, detailing all the 
essential ingredients fir an exceptional holiday to Italy...' 
...call ns today on 0171 559 8500 



HOMES INTERNATIONAL of Rome 
Offers Quality Prope r ties in the most beautiful are*s of ITALY. 
Your twiiM Agents with an n - w it* 

IW. (00-39-6) 4885800 F» 4881 808 



fgl] 

Parklike 3500m 2 / 
Pool/own mooring jetty. 


Value of property: 

wmmma 

4 Mio. US$ 

mKBm 

Write fax Box R5252, Flnaneia] Times, 

One South war* Bridge. London SEI 9HL 


INVITATION TO TUSCANY 
MARCIALLA (FLORENCE) 

Two newly re fur b is he d villas m 
ibe heart of Tuscany located between 
Florence and Siena o*ctJooUng 

tile E-SJ VaHty 

Roans and apartments for lens from 
£S0 per day per penon-dooUe 
occupancy weekly nta far 
apartments sleeping 4 to 6 people 
. Swimming pool and gardens - 
Contact: Fernando Goemeri 
Villa lavoiesc-Marciana 
50020 fFmauel - Italy 
Fax:39-571660517 ' 

Tel 39-571 660 524 
E-Mail tQscana@mbox.voUt 
wwwjiacjtetAneiViDSCana 


Exceptionally Good 
Villas & Hotels 

Om knp emitatiabed Villa Compmy 
offers a Htafuc semee of combating 
vrfl* sad bowl bofctbyi » Ltriy 1 * 
imebeR icgfou. Let our luKaa experts 
create a perfect baMw - By i ngA htin g 
info* ofiMSaenl anpons far 


fleubrtilx. Hoorymcwu Ocr •pecttlrfy. 
Over SO lovely hoceb all overlay. 
Abo efcgmt bouts, divine cottage*, 
cuxanc converted towers - la Tlracany. 
Umbria. Lxbo, Lc Made. Campania 
■ocfmfeg the Amalfi Coax and die 
afythc Palazzo Belmonte. 

Can «« 34-hour f tafia* VItti 
or Hotel bnxfcuc Irae 

0171 589 0132 

CV TteneL 43 Cnlogan Sm. 

London SW3 2PR 
ABTA.AfTQ.AIOL 537 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


ABER.CKOMB1E & KENT 


Traditional farmhouses, 
villas and apartments In half's 
prettiest regions. 

FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 

RING (0990) 143683 

QUOTE MIS OrmiUU: 

K totem in Imho. Dan I43S. Blow, 
Pulbtmagh. Ben Sussex RH20 IQD. 

VACANZE IN ITALIA 



MEDITERRANEAN 
YACHT CHARTER 

Luxury crewwd yachts bt the 
00ft - 200ft range and of the 
very highest caSbre avaflabte 
ter private charter ttaSy 
(& wakMda). 

Rales Iran approximately 
US$1 7M0t*MiK guests. 
Creator Yacht* United 
Coteat Court, 125 Soane Street, 
London SW1X0AU 

170:0171 730 9962 Fkx: 0171 8248691 
Member oi MYBA 



Art in Florence 

Our 8 day course tabes yon 
to Ifte heart of a great city. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
Pbtzxa Strati 2 
50123 Firaece, lady 
TO: *39 55 284051 
Fax.- +39 H5 287071 


ITALY 

Badness or Pleasure 

Shore beaks- ode* large or esaO. 
ream*, takes. fly-sHve. car dim. 
t ail o r -mad e holidays, acco mmodati on 
end [men prices to Alintii 
scheduled Rights. 

Cal ItaHatoori on 9171 371 1114 
ABTAMTOL 24S5/AJTO 


Refresh Body & Mind in 
Exclusive Italian Resorts 

CntfofTknmro - Vfflaa. febulwa mod, 
beaches fringed by H9*ed pile; fore*. 
Ideal tor aonaya a near PGA goif course. 1 

pfodtfmhafai forambtoUh 1 
ou tri d e Parma. Saltamaggiore Ins a king 
onfinou in beahh and beauty i — * 

TkUPnu *144) 171 554 4382 


LUXURY 

ITALY 

IN OUR 134 PACK 


BETWEEN SIENA & AREZZO - 
Oppore un ey to acr^mprewB^ hl p share 
to renovated tamhewsa used lor 
hstdaya and eBrarfy managed by smal 
group of Bs-mtoded acadertec and 
proteaaion a i famBas. For Mter dottis 
Tat 0181 299 1872 Nt6M ■Uf. 

HILLTOP HOUSE - batmen Genoa 
aid Poitoiino. 3 beds, largo garden, 
ihea see vw* Total pease and privacy 
Fax; *38 10 53 31 084 


of Europe brochure 

01244 897 Til 

ABTA VI712 ATOUBI 


m omiesp ehtou, chunh aokm 

Rorenee - aHraetiw house, sleeps 415. 
hay etfopped, garden - aau atm 
panorama 9181 948 7772 wer*x)e 

DEEP COUNTRYSIDE, sleeps four, 
prtvae garden $ entrance, semi- 
detached Bat 45 min. Florence, P*«r 
»akm(»39«<wsBvS2to«n7a 

N. LUCCA, OARFAGHANA - S/C 
sfcrfo refth pool. Seeps 4A July Aug. 
SepLlrom £40a Tel: 0049 72i 6BZ893 


TUSCANY VILLAS 
AVAILABLE IN JULY 
& AUGUST 

BcaottfM form Muse deeps 12. 
pooL eased, apedeaderriam, 

Rr Urea. AwS 26 July for 2 i4B.f 
CecqOo na f VBte to quiet 
toertkm to rlorcncb atom pooL tarnls 
courts, atofled. «fo*» 0 . Aaafl 2 Mfm 
tonAemL 

Cadact Itoaan Oapo tor thcae tk 
other tow(y properties aeStoe 

"W- 0171 7228560 fox. 0171 7229140 
E meO: Info # vflta rentals - com 
UKtc flap; u wee vtoa rentals ■ core / 


uscai i\ 
& /^inhria 


TradUnal awatty riffn epanmmtt 
withpooi, ehemfng hahua* Agcetroaf | 
fioOUfi^drivthalUufM. ‘Grerel 
Teerinf \ Pabatnf amt Cookery 

InUdenplBi Am toeeb to Ftonacs. 

0181 995 93231 

AKIATUJI ATOL 1702 Altol 


FLORENCE - 

To let in historic cacre, unique, 
beavtifiil apartments ki Raaisance 
Pulaso. Also some homes in 
Tuscaiy, Umbria and Rome. 

TBIFtt David nr Catherine Strain 
*441476569823, 

•■A ! 8 6 5 24J546 <jHuminn i n-Lun i 


La Dolce lingua 

Sommer courses 
Of ITALIAN with OPERA 
near the Tuscan coast. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
Ptesa Streazi 2 
59123 Firenze, Italy 
TO; +39 55 284631 
Fax: 43955287971 


USCAHY 
/UMBRIA 

WWe choice of 
villas, cottages 6 1 
. to. Other regions 
also available. Please specify 
when requesting brochures from: 

0X81-291 1*50 
Tailor-made Tours. 

22 Church (Use. London SE22 2UD 


i Md*iCcS! 


A WOSXD OF. ELEGANT JLEsdkTS^.; ■ 

A spectacular djff-ride seatmg, fiafc 
and ctrxraus at Cfiff Bay. $even.. c^ha : .- 
. from ^710. Eotopc Brochure '4 ; - ' 

01244 '897 777 •/- y?:. 

MAURITIUS :-C 

Rty for 7 m^its arid atty . • for ;14 . 
nights ait Le St Gersn fixwt £1693 
(pins cornplusory haff-board ■ charg df/- 
’Worldwide Brochure • •; - ‘ ,. 

01244097 8^8 




CARIBBEAN 

Pay for 6 nights on NEevu ax the chaaaing.'- 
Nhbet Plantation and receive the-7tb prghc . 
free - from ^Jll75. Caribbean Brochure 
0t244 897 999 ; 
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FOR SALE 
Unspoilt MARCHE region 
Panoramic views. Seduded 
stoaduriJi farmhouse. 
Tastefully modernised. 

30 ft tiled pool. 
£140.000 ovno. 
Complete wiifa 
fWmturc/furnishings. 

Full details. 

Tct 0143S 862024 (evenings) 


UMBRIA - HILLTOP LUXURY - UyBc 
cottage & haute tannhouca wing to tot 
Somm 2-10. Fantastic vfora, amfoue 
furniture, 30 rntos Perugia. TeV 
Fac 0039.79541,7383 

UMBRIA - Snmtog House rath private 
pod. Steeps 11 Veronica Cefciw 
■ftfcphona ■. OVH 287 2423 


TllSCyWT North gf Lucca, Naoonal Parh. 
Mshta sflage hexaa steeps 40, views, 
garden £Z5O-£370 pw Tel. 01423 
638213 

USBRIA - Chsnnlng enuitey home. North 
rt Perugia. Grem news. Prime Garden. 
Steeps 2-8(01225) 443320 



PLAY' GOLF WITH 

PETEK ALLISS 
& ALEX HAY 

IN MAURITIUS 

Join these two celebrity goiters at 
The Belle Marc Plage Golf Hotel and 
Retort this autumn and cake pan in a 
superb week of compcricive golf . 
Prices for (his popular sporting holiday 
stan at jusc £1695 p.p. inclusive of 
flights, green fees, breakfast, dinner 
aud Oub Double arrominodation. 


w 



LLXLK1 HULIUSVS MLslUNII THt WUKII1 

01244 897 88$ 

1HL OLD fALAU. r.HISTCA CHI 1 ft 8 


statues, basts, fountains, 
frescoes. Flemish tapestries 
and delicate 16th century 
marquetry. 

Yet it is a lived-in place, 
home to 6,000 people, though 
their number is being 
depleted by those who. 
unable to pay the cost of 
conservation rules, move 
down below. 

Their favourite son is the 
composer Donizetti, whom 
they commemorate with his 
birthplace, his tomb, a 
street, a museum and a festi- 
val 

Many foreigners are aware 
of Bergamo only as an icy- 
cold, often foggy outing from 
winter skiing in the nearby 
Alps. The knowing Italians 
who come in other seasons 
shun the upper town's street 
maze by leaving their trans- 
port at the lower level's sta- 
tion and taking the funicu- 
lar. 

Where the mostly flat 
province of Bergamo rises 
into the lulls that roll into 
the province of Brescia they 
form the area of Francia- 
corta. It bounds the southern 
shores of Lake Iseo. 
Together they are one of the 
most verdant and tranquil 
corners of southern Europe. 

Franciacorta’s high qual- 
ity wine, much respected 
throughout Italy, is little 
known elsewhere. Happily, 
we found the vineyards 
eager to provide visitors 
with practical proof of the 
validity of the coveted G (for 
guaranteed) that their spar- 
kling variety has earned as 
an appendage to the deval- 
ued DOC. 

The countryside is pep- 
pered with monasteries and 
convents, past and present. 
At the Olivetan Abbey of 
San Nicola in Rodengo 
Saiano we were awe-struck 
by the remarkable trompe- 
I'oeil ceiling Of a dining hall 
that once accommodated 100 
monks. Of the present-day 
seven. Padre Antonio guided 
us through the serenity of 
cloisters and chapels, seek- 
ing no reward except to be 
sent a few postage stamps 
for bis collection. 

Lake Iseo itself, a distorted 
S-shape, lacks most of the 
sophisticated airs and com- 
mercialism of its larger 
neighbours. Modest small 


An individual 
Roman holiday 


Have a holiday in Rome 
individually tailored for you 
by InfoRoma (0039 
6-72900141): Margaret 
Coffin, British-born and 
Rome resident, offers 
off-the- beaten-track advice, 
planning and booking, and a 
24-hour helpline, just in 
case. You pay a fee rather 
than a commission. 

■ □ Millone, a collection of 
15th century farmhouses 
across two hillsides, is now 
a collection of two- and 
four-bedroom apartments, 
only five miles from 
Florence. From $464 a week 
for two, not including air 
Cares; call Tuscany Now on 
0171-272 5469. 

■ Oh June ll or 25, take a 
day trip from London to 


Rome’s Fiumicino airport 
with ltallatour and go on a 
prided tour of AUtalla 
territory - hangars, flight 
simulator, emergency 
procedures centre and 
technical area; £99 the lot 
cail 0171-371 un. 

■ Guests at the Grand 
Hotel Excelsior Vittorio. 
Sorrento, in July. August 
and October will get a food 
basket including pasta and 
seasoning, a packet of 
porcini and a bottle or local 
Limoncello liqueur, along 
with recipes from the hotel 
chef. Special price of £99 a 
night for a minimum three 
nights. Book on 0800 969 
765 1677 5358. 

John Westbr*ooke 
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towns, villages and hamlets, 
displaying the undofilcd evi- 
dence of a loug history, are 
dotted arouud its shoreline, 
packed with antiquities 
deserving exploration. 

They and the lake have 
absorbed lmv-key tourism 
without losing their charms, 
so that sailing boats, canoes, 
campers, swimmers and 
even wind-surfers share the 
water and lakeside liapplly 
with ferries and fishing 
boats. 

At our first sighting the 
lake looked dreamlike under 
a thin shroud or early morn- 
ing mist that diffused the 
outlines of the central island: vw 
of Monte Isola and the tiny ? 
islet of Loreto sprouting its 
fairy-tale castle. 

Most of the web of ferry- 
boat services call at Montci- 
sola. Those from Sulzano 
and the town of Iseo stop 
first at Peschiera Maraglin. 

This pretty fishing village 
offers visitors, who are not 
allowed to take their cars, 
several ways of discovering 
the island. 

There are bicycles, motor 
scooters and. rather expen- 
sively, boats to hire. Many . 
people go walking, but the 
mini-buses are a cooler and 
less fatiguing way up the 
road tracks to the summit at 
2,000ft. with splendid panora- 
mas of water and mountains 
all the way. 

The lake yields many vari- 
eties of fish for good eating. 
Polenta is as big in these 
parts as it is in north Lon- 
don and just as boring. 

Dinner at I Due Roccoli, 
set in parkland high above 
the lake, with a view of 
much of its 20-mile length, 
was superb. So extensive 
and smart was this hotel 
that we were astonished to • 
find it had only 44 bedrooms 
and charged less than £74 for 
a double in high season. 

But it was at lunch at 
Monte 1 sola's northern tip. 
on tortclli allc barbabietote 
(beetroot) that wc most 
strongly felt the spirit of 
Iseo. With the sun bouncing 
off a long view up the lake, 
the mountain dropped its 
shadow on the terrace of the 
restaurant Paradiso. We 
thought it perfectly named. 

Carlo just gave us his told- 
you-so look. 
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More history than 
you can handle 

Adrian Gardiner' s longing to escape the clutches of his tour guide 
inspires a new Italian recipe in his fertile imagination 

P tfz to follow me!” to the Rifugio Viota, cutting 10 I bad seen more cathe- larly tiked the robust reds 
Our guide is Mar- across the Molino ridge? drals than she had eaten Teroldego rotaliano, ani 
da. She is new to Looks about six miles. Gall it plates of tngteoHrri ctl huaCo e Marzemino, mentioned in i 
the iob but knowl- 12, as the path climbs from pomodoro basilica. The ideal Mozart opera, 
edgeable - for too 2.000ft to S.OOOfL Then next view nf a cathedral. I think Rnveretn half an hnn 


P liz to follow me!” 

Our guide is Mar- 
da. She is new to 
the Job but knowl- 
edgeable - for too 
knowledgeable - and will 
not be happy until we have 
seen every castle, cathedral, 
museum and palazzo in 
northern Italy. And heard 
their history in detail from 
about AD720 to date. 

Trento, the regional capi- 
tal. has the massive fortress 
of Buenconsighano - “good 
advice". 

"Pliz! The original nucleus 
of the Gastelvecchio, the old 
castle, was considerably ren- 
ovated by George of Liech- 
tenstein around 1400. He was 
also responsible for commis- 
sioning the famous frescoes. 
The Months*, in the Eagle 
Tower. Pliz!” As frescoes go, 
they are fab. The town is 
stuffed with Renaissance art 
of the highest calibre. Bat 
my attention is on some- 
thing more pictorially inter- 
esting; a walkers' map of the 
nearby mountains. 

Trento lies in a sunlit val- 
ley of the river Adige, sur- 
rounded by the Dolomites. It 
is prime skiing territory but 
in early April, the season is 
over and those 'thousands of 
people dressed like liquorice 
allsorts’*, as someone put it, 
have gone. 

So, let us see. Suppose I 
took the cable car across the 
valley to Sardagna, where 
the well-heeled Trento com- 
muters live. Could I make it 


to the Rifugio Viota, cutting 
across the Molino ridge? 
Looks about six miles. Call it 
12, as the path climbs from 
2,000ft to 5,000ft Then next 
day... 

"Pliz! In 1475, a new court- 
yard was built It is in early 
V enetian- R pwalaRanc fi style 
with an open Gothic loggia. 
Then in the 16th century 
Bernardo Cles, the Prince 
Bishop..." Please, if I hear 
the Prince Bishops men- 
tioned once more I shall 
scream. Or throw myself off 

In the main 
piazza 

pigeons bathe 
in Neptune's 
fountain and 
mop up 
lunchtime 
crumbs 

a mountain. Now, from 
Viota I could go south past 
the famous alpine botanical 
gardens towards the Cor- 
netto - cue for a song - 
which at 7,000ft is the high- 
est peak on Monte Bondone, 
and... 

"Pliz! This is a most 
important cathedral. It was 
consecrated in...” 

Well, r am sure it is. Mar- 
da. Trouble is, by the age of 


10 I bad seen more cathe- 
drals than she had eaten 
plates of (agtiotird al budo e 
pomodoro basilica. The ideal 
view of a cathedral, I think. 
is from 50 yards away, pref- 
erably seated at a pavement 
caffe with a cappuccino or 
cold beer. Here you can 
admire the cathedral and 
drink in the timpTmcB drama 
of Italian street life. 

So I escape and do just 
that, in the main piazza, 
where pigeons b athe in Nep- 
tune’s fabulous fountain and 
mop up the crumbs of stu- 
dents’ lunchtime sandwiches 
on the steps below. "Pliz!" 
Marcia lodes cross. "This is 
a most important fountain. 
It was built..." No, let me 
guess. By the Prince Bish- 
ops? 

Trentino, and the Alto 
Adige region to the north, 
the border with Austria, are 
newcomers to the Italian 
state. Before 1018 they 
belonged to the Austro- 
Hungarian empire. The ter- 
rorist scares of the 1960s 
have waned into occasional 
separatist graffiti, such as 
that which I saw cm a caffe 
wait “EtnTnvF. 

Trentino is famous for 
wine. The accent is on qual- 
ity, not quantity: 55 per cent 
of Trentino wines carry the 
prestigious DOC label, com- 
pared with a national aver- 
age of 15 per cent Most are 
white, including metodo 
dassico and the sweet after- 
dinner vino santo. I particu- 


larly liked the robust reds: 
Teroldego rotaliano, and 
Marzemino, mentioned in a 
Mozart opera. 

Rovereto, half an hour 
from Trento, holds an 
wnnnai Mozart festival in 
September, where the 13- 
- year-old., prodigy, gave his 
first concert in Italy. That 
was in 1769. Trento and Rov- 
ereto have good galleries of 
modem art, the latter a 
showcase for 20th century 
local futurist artist Fortun- 
ate Depero. Also in Rover- 
eto, the castle hosts - pliz - 
a most important war 
museum. 

We meander down to Lake 
Garda, pausing to admire 
the Castel Toblino, pictur- 
esquely reflected in its lake. 
We stop for lunch in Arco at 
the Alla Lega restaurant 
sited in an old palazzo. The 
vaulted ceiling is decorated 
with frescoes of heraldic 
shields, including that of 
Jacob di Cles who was no 
doubt related to a Prince 
Bishop or two. 

"Pliz! Arco is a most 
important town. Hero In 
1495 . . Lunch includes 
strangolapreti, a local speci- 
ality made of cheese and 
spinach: the name means 
"strangle the priest”. I shall 
be publishing my recipe for 
strangolaguida in due 
course. 

The tip of the iceberg, the 
top 10th of Lake Garda, is in 
Trentino; the rest in Lom- 
bardy. Torbole and Riva del 





From the 12-part ‘Months': one of the important frescoes in the castle of Buenconsigfiano Aoian oansmr 


Garda (the world, wind- 
snrfing capital) are resort 
towns, popular with Ger- 
mans. Goethe was the first 
German tourist. I »«k Marcia 
about other writers, for 
Garda attracted them like 
moths to a lamp. 

“Pliz? Thomas Mann was a 
most important writer 
who..." She does not men- 
tion two important 20th cen- 


tury writers, D.H. Lawrence 
and Franz Kafka, who 
almost met there around 
1912. 

Lawrence wrote: "Quite 
beautiful, and perfectly Ital- 
ian: roses, oleanders and 
grapes in the garden." Nor 
has Marcia heard of Henrik 
Ibsen, another writer 
attracted to the area. Back 
then it was an isolated. 


superstitious place and the 
Ibsens had to leave: they 
were protestants in a Roman 
Cath o li c community and the 
writer’s ghost stories scared 
the locals. 

Max Brod. Kafka's biogra- 
pher. places the great novel- 
ist in Riva. Here, Kafka lost 
his virginity (the story goes), 
and his Hunter Gracchus 
was inspired by a “clumsy 


old craft” at Riva’s quayside. 
Then Kafka fell in love with 
a young Swiss girl who 
r emind ed him of the "SOUT 
scent of the laurel”. 

■ We take a boat trip. “Pliz! 
This is very important lake.” 
Indeed it is. South of it, at 
Gardens, the poet, writer 
and soldier Gabriele D'An- 
nunzio bad his extraordinary 
villa stuffed with oggetti 
d'arte. 

His bathroom alone con- 
tains 8,000 bizarre souvenirs 
of his campaigns and. trav- 
els. He was a pal of Musso- 
lini. When fascism collapsed, 
the rng1n urban myth says 
made the trains run on time 
was installed as the dictator 
of the ignominious republic 
of Said, a town south of Gar- 
done. That is history. 

Today, I am in the Hotel 
du Lac et du Parc, which is 
just the kind nf place you 
stay and write a ' prize- win- 
ning novel Rebecca is say- 
ing would you stop scrib- 
bling and get your coat on? 
We are going to hit the 
town. But "Pliz!" I still have 
my map. I am figuring out 
whether I could traverse 
Doss Abraxno to the village 
of Cimone. There is a hang- 
gliding centre along the way. 
Maybe I could catch a lift to 
the bottom of the valley. 

■ Trentino APT (tourist 
board), via Romagnesi 3, 
38100 Trento, let 461 839000, 
fax: 260245. (Prefix 00 39 from 
UK) It publishes a wide 
range of material; best to 
specify gourtntertsts. 

m Grand Hotel Trento, via 
AJfiera 113, 38100 Trento, tet 
461 271000, fax: 461 27100L 
Hotel du Lac et du Parc, 
38066 Riva del Garda, tet 
0464 5515Q0, fax: 0464 555200. 

■ Getting there: we flew 
from Stansted to Milan with 
Air UK which has expanded 
its European schedules since 
its tie-up with ELM. It flies to 
Milan three times daily ; cur- 
rent saver return is £149. Call 
0345-666777. 
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□ STAGE AND STAY: 
Thistle Hotels, largest hotel 
group in London, and Stoll 
Moss, theatre operator, offer 
a theatre breaks package 
including 20 hotels and all 
the big hits: Miss Saigon, An 
Inspector Cans, Phantom, 
even The Mousetrap. Cost 
from £66, brochure from +44 
0345-585707. Or stay at 
Wrea Head country house 
hotel in Scarborough In a 
package including a play at 
Alan Ayckbourn's theatre: 

can +44 01723-374374. 

u CUT COUTURE: Take 
the Paris Shopping Tour, an 
all-day walking tour of 
boutiques and fashion 
quarters, and you get up to 
70 per cent off official 
pnSt-d-porter prices of top 
designer labels, fn English, 
and costs FFr260 (lunch 
extra, half-day tours less). 
Call 142 94 13 87. 

□ SUNBURNT COUNTRY: 
Heading down under? Call 
0990-561434 for the 
Australian Tourist 
Commission's free 128-page 
guide to travailing to and 
around Australia. There is 
also an Aussie Helpline - 
0990-022000 - to connect 
you to specialists on 
different areas who can give 
you advice based on local 
knowledge. Australian visas 
are now instantly, 
eledronicafly available from 
travel agents and airlines for 
British visitors. 

□ AMERICAN ABROAD: 

30 years ago. American Mrs 
Norris Fowler was the only 
person apart from the mayor 
and policeman to have a car 
in the Andalutian village of 
Casores. Now almost 80, 
she has restored her country 

house there: It sleeps six. 
and you can rent it through 
Spain at Heat on 
01373-836070. 

C BEAR WITH ME: Put a 

smile on your face in the 
taiga - Wild Explorer 
Holidays (+44 1471 -822 487) 
runs trips to ttie Russian 
forests in search of wolves, 

beavers, bears, and for a 
look at toe way of life m 

rural Russia. 

G ALL THAT JAZZ: Crystal 
Cities win get you to the 
Montreal Jazz Extravaganza 

(June 26-July 6). Vienna 

Alive with Jazz (June 28-July 
10). Copenhagen Jazz 
Festival (July 4-13): call 
Ponnsytvanta 6-5000 ... no, 
sorry. +44 0181-241 5040. % 


For the Montreux Jazz 
Festival (July 4-19), try 
Lakes & Mountains Holidays 
(01329-844405): and for the 
Calvi Jazz Festival on 
Corsica (June 19-28), call 
Cresta Holidays (0161-926 
9999). 

□ MASS APPEAL: 70 
years after the Rltz-Cariton 
hotel opened fn Boston, you 
can take an anniversary 
break there, for prices 
ranging from $700 to 
$70,000. The latter includes 
two nights for two in the 
presidential suite, use of a 
Mercedes-Benz E320, dinner 
for 12 in the wine 

cellar. . . and monognammed 
bathrobes. Details on 

0800-234000. 

□ WEB WEEKENDS: 

Inter-Continental Hotels and 
Resorts has launched 
Europe's first internet hotel 
discount booking 
programme, CKck-ttl 
Weekends. Every week a 
range of discounted rates at 
many European hotels wilt 
be published for that 
weekend only. Click on 
http^/www.travetwdb.com/ 

□ BACK TO THE CRIMEA: 
A re-enactment of the 
Charge of the Light Brigade, 
with much reduced death 
tod, wit! be a highlight of the 
Royal Pageant of The Horse, 
staged as part of the 
Queen’s golden wedcSng 
anniversary celebrations in 
Windsor Great Park on July 
5. Shearings Holidays 
(01942-824824) offer a 
weekend break buflt 
around it. 

□ WING AND PRAYBfc 
MasterSun has launched a 
Christian wfrrterstin brochure 
featuring Cyprus (mentioned 
seven times in the New 
Testament). Holidays all 
have Christian leaders and 

include time for Bible 

teaching, prayer and 
worship, and meeting fellow 
Christians. Call +44 
0181-942 9442. 

□ UP, UP AND AWAY: Hot 
air balloon rides are on offer 
during a country house 
weekend at Castle Ashby, 
Morthants (+44 1604 696 
696), on August 15-17; so 
are horse arid carriage ndes 
and The Magic Flute on the 
lawn. Or try the Hallowe'en 
minder m^tery weekend. 
£385 a head, £130 extra for 
the flight 

John Westbrooke 
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ApBtmatsUp made in AhW 
Fora bespoke Iwwtary to flwsa properties, or 
otfiwsnourcotoeiton. phase can tor* copy of 
aMhar oir AunaSa or New Zaabnd ft Hp 
brodwrai today. 


SAFARIS 


J&C VOYAGEURS 

Exclusive safaris for small groups. 
Specialist safari guide A vehicle 
•Kenya ri himnis "Zambia 
•Botswana •Malawi 
•Zimbabwe 

Luxury aewngpottorion in eflber 
lodges or mobile tented camps 
j TOlor-mode itineraries away from 
the wist naps 
TO: 01235 848747 
Fax: 01235 848840 
UcC Voyage™*, ftpebidges. Satron 
Courtenay, Abingdon. OX14 4AW 
FtabB «rc snaged as teoS •goat of The 
Cnm» CorpenM* Lid. ATOL No, S« 
FaDy Bonded 


LTRAVEL 

> PORTFOLIO 

Tel: 01284 762255 
Fare 01284 769011 


AFRICA 


TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 
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AFRICA 

Toiler-Made Safaris 


Enjoy bxnry rod se ctotita in nmfl 
esdtuaveaanpi aid VxHgo. EucBeat 

punt viewing with top guidea in open 
vthkdMh boats, on foot Of borsebndL 
Light toiaafi transfers a spedatty 
Ftecpbooe 0880 376 9090 
•ftfe 0371240 7583 Fan 01 ««87SSM 
JOINT VZNTUM TRAVEL TUC AT0L4S4 


RUSSIA 


StP«i ec sbn e gfr£3895nis 
Moscow fr£449Sms 



MAURITIUS & 
SEYCHELLES 

MAURITIUS | 

««« 

SEYCHELLES 

Contact the Specialist far 
your tailor made holiday 

TRISTAR TRAVEL 
0161 865 7275 

ABTA77B54 ATOL3201 

VILLAS 


r ( ALL ABROAD TRAVEL 

4*1 fend AfS, I* MIX & Am Hn*Jm 
Apartroart*. Hotels. VSas, Cottages, 
Vtforid FUghtB, msumnar and Car rtn» 
SpecMsts tor Coats dai Sot and 
Canary tatands. 

T«J: 017372196® 

Tet/FfoC 01737212718 
01737211844 

CORSICA 

CORSICAN PLACES. Wo spaaotsa to 
Coodca. Lovely selection of uOas, 
cottages and hotato. Very friantfly, 
panonal sarviea. ATTO ATDL 2647 Tat 
01 404 460046 Rtc 460033 

ITALY 

TUSCAN COAST, Uarda AlDWitHto. 
afanonan Usd House ouariocNng the 
sea near an unapoBl beach. 90 mtoo. 
north Of Roma. TU: 0181 987 9919 
Ftoc 0181 7478343 

LA CuaNA itauana Italian coofdng 
school an TuaGan/UmMin bofoft For 
maniliito(ntaSan.Tah0l81 7434182 


BARBADOS 




FLIGHTS 
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BEST PREr-mn-I CLASS OFFERS FROM AJ’lERICAHA!! 



VinriMyNn 
experience Concotdc 44* 

Jdy or Aagntt — 

>odia leu tune dan & takes 
to reach maay Mw B iMr w w n 
naortt. yoa could be rekriag 
ai nee of opt 
botds on the glorious 
mt coast of Bsrbsdo* — 

‘jbit imapae _ " 

EXCEPTIONAL 
VALUE 
♦JULY ♦ AUGUST 
To tempt yon Ember, sp ec ia l 
7 ntgfohofidayi flying 
Conconte ootHiray indnde; 

■ Treasure Beach 

S fnm,C2^48pp ^ 

■ GEnerBay '-j 

&tan ^Z,722pp 5; 

^ a Sandy Lana ^ 

wj £2.969pp g 

I BOOK NOV I 

■ FOR VINTER ■ 

H For fimher detaB* 4c pearoml I 

■ acnice, eafl ns now on O 

I 01244 329556 I 


CARIBBEAN 

CONNECnCN 


IbfaUtaFiadna BOSTOW it.tr £ 7B7 NASSAU itofe £ B99 

OwcUk CAm am - ease newahx *777 

liWFMn CAPETOWN ana H2H7TQHE £ 777 

.SSStoU,— cmtmo C7sa 

S ktSSr “"“bgo seas 

kmhgariM CLCUtnuiK CBM £999 

^■ i l B M ihalBNI BONG BONG £1099 MMSODl * BB9 

IfcnrimntooTV JO-BDBG tm TAMPA £ BS9 

tonmedriMmmf LAS VEGAS eNt TORO £1299 

LasAMcaxBs nt m Washington * 777 

" MIAMI £ 799 WMXJHBEACUC 999 


OOFSEKEOTfi 


nasw TOOT ant padkaor* Inc HOTEIj tc £2495 
TOHORTO Batpadage fate HOTEL fr£I995 
HBUPOt 7H»pa^im mi hQtbt. fr£2Q85 

go coircosDJB nui-ujirvi 


A>'tSRiC /iNn btS i o USDicS S rJID ririS i ClASS CFrLnS 
NON-STOP RETURN PSGHTS FR. LONDON HEATHROW JURFORT 


L BUSINESS GLASS 

FIRST CLASS .* 

*NEWTORK 

£ 599 

£ 998 * 

* CHICAGO 

£ 899 

£1398 * 

* TORONTO 

£ 899 

£3398 * 

* LOS ANGELES 

£1998 

£2798 ! 

* SAN FRANCISCO 

£1998 

£2798 l 


t GO RMBW m mt f gfffH 1 
* EXECUTIVE GLOSS ■■ JiTJ'AX A ’ . gl Cr M 

*♦* ★»*'* ■■♦ tr ★■» ■ *■ •*■■*■ »■* ■* »* *»** » 

FLT CQPCOBDE • FIRST * BUSJSESS • FBEIflEH • PH&GUM •ECONOMY 

ajussTocmmBEsatmmhsnKVPTosoxai 

AMEMC&MA'S E&yOUBHEJntLIHES. HOTELS A- CAB BOUKLIH 

*>*■**★-*■*****■*■*■*■*■*■*■■*******♦ ** + *j^* 


wiTajMCKRinaqomi 


■Q i : I : ■/; rt :.i r > . ' i r i .'i 1 7T i i ,Tf J i II rV 


AlaalhUaialnltolada I ftod fcn satp ii 
Ifanatew taa9aBHElKCI B5MS uap nivnli far BK Ulax. 




COTE D’AZUR 

Cap Farm - St TtopezKMr 60 
(hast auviflw and seaborn villas 
wflb pools: many wfth tsruw court 
Service eonpanUt » that oi a ftm 
oar iwteL Ibtal peaco and privacy. 
From £4950 p« peak seasoa 
Salas to association wtti meal 
agams: FF8-80 mllBon. Colour 
portfoto. an» paper etch***- 
VIP ESTATE SERVICES {WQ LTD 
408 3270 BkXt017t«97H7 


PORTUGAL 


Hep'S PALACE HOTEL 1SJM beak 
no* lor raom itooads «nd3 tfoto neto 
dtowa (ma tor s ncm stay (or 6 tor 
ims) with our eatoparaams. M ada m 
(MS 01993 773389 ASIA V7927 


Forthcoming 
Travel Features 

Caribbean: July 5 
Australia: July 12 


For further information or to book space within 
any of the above features, please contact: 

Domndque Moseley Tel: 0171 873 3576 
Email: dominIque.mo$efey@ft.cofn 

or Paul Meaklns Tel: 0171 873 3218 
Fax: 0171 873 3098 


Financial Times 


SPAIN 


LUXURY ^ 

SPAIN 

w qua i s* pace 


Ei] m 

nwar UitaI 
7 Djurl 


y^CATlONS PtC nintf.P B €flmd»LL m i— WlKSDf 

mSADWtUSSCEmSSeO 171 4M30SE 
ttWBIIWepBWI W™ 0171 A37 7853 

JonanLonmioi7i 537 sabs 

M B M EB A HPHBSTQABSOmB&Q 171 637 4107 
436 4B46 


^ Jr, }S. V 7 I T R A V E vJc l V a 


of Europe brochure 

01244 897 777 

ABTAV1712 AfOL 2WJ 


GERMANY 


GBWIff - [My tow cost ffiflM and 
IKMI accommodailan. AH major CC. 
German TiaM Cantra 01t1 429 2900 
ASIA 90685 ATDL 2977 IATA 


CRUISING 


CRUSE PEOPLE - Sp«d*J 3 h Hffl, - 
14 rts Panama Canal an Crystal 
Symttoony. Hotel - New Means/ 
AeapOeo - Mum Cafato 1r E2S85 0171 
723249X600 526313 


SCOTLAND 

CROFTS 6 CASTLES ampto or apienU 
boUay propertat ahumed throuj^ioui 
Scotland. Rtfatog. Golf A Sandcasdas. 
Coloia BmdUK Tat 01471 822 622 


-nmawiptwn- atHMH BMQg- 

■ HHuiosBnaa.- assnsoBt uanas - 
lU IKTUMTIOHS t% 101991 


.()\V COST FLIGHTS 


cW 
44 
eft* 

<** 

•&** 

fine 

VcalwamdiKfaaiM/amBiMpaia 

NtokMfrlBHjMriaklh 

BWfctnianiMiitfuna-Bugiwmt 


ACTIVITY 

HOLIDAYS 

IRISH CYCLING SAFARIS - Ons 
mask ftiM toons at mm on BSC ft 
ITV HoMay mpmaiwL ft* brochure: 
00053 1 200749 ksCMuntala 


SHALL AO MEANS BIG DtSCOUTTS 
» nMdHtoa Ogfits and naval 
lnstaanca. Wa wB boet any gamine 
quotation. Cal PCS Travel t» 
TaC 01793 706820 Fmc 017S3 708821 
Raaril Agnlor AteK. HektoR 


-USA. 


NEW ENGLAND FREE Advisory ft 
betting ssmiea on Caumy tons to 
Luuy Htto. 01923 821469 lor hue 
aaiqfot 100t275706©campu*aive.a«n 


A*?* ‘ • 
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LONDON PROPERTY 


Holland Park 

London W 1 1 

I3fi2 si n tll-UW h| III enr.< iMitwI ttmr affj 



A freehold 1011 bouse of substantial proportions situated 
id one or London's most euloslv* and fashionable locations. 

The building Is an outstanding example of Us period having 
remained largely unalrercd &>nrr nmstnvcuon awl retaining 
the majority of Its origuUl features. 

PrnvMrafi an airstamliw? opportmiuy lor alternaihe uses, 
subject to planning and listed budding consgius. Including; 

■ Erobassy/coosular — __ 

■ Family residence 

■ Cameroon 10 luvin aparuneuis PyJlw 


HOMESEARCH 

LONDON. 

Let us search ibr you. 
London's No. 1 specialist 
search company, 
tel: 44 171 838 1066 
fax: 44 171 8381077 
www Jxxneseareh.co . utotiom . 


fERADA ASSOCIATES 
LMTED 

Selected quality flats 
and houses of all sizes 
in Central London. 
Two weeks to 2 years. 
We serve you best. 


TELi 0171 409 7822 
FAX: nn 4933415 


- High yiekfing, secure 
London properties Mm 
investment £20,000 

Investors in Property 
Tet 0181 505 5511 


ftnr on jwUralna 


j •MBtUn] 


LONDON W1 - 

Ideal Pied-a-terre. 
£80 pw neg. 
Serviced. 

Single person only. 
Tel: 0171 935 4797 


LONDON PROPERTY WANTED 

ST.JOHNS WOOD 

A property In the region of 
£1 million is Urgently Required. 

A 3-5 Bed roomed house is preferred. 
24hr. Contract 

Owner to fax details to purchaser. 
For instant response. 

Fax: 0171266 0813 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


il jfl smjo N y 

ISLE OF WIGHT - Calbourne 

KmMlI J mJa. East Cowm 10 talks. Covet & mtkx. FaUneme 9 twite. Ryde 12 mUa 



A CHARMING GRADE □ LISTED STONE BUILT FARMHOUSE 
WITH FLAT A FORMER FARM BUILDINGS 

HalL 3 Rccq».Kiirhexi/BreakfHSt room, 4 Beds. 2 Baifas- 2 Bed S/C Flat Former 
Farm BcDdings and Traditional Bam. Gantens and Gw’ontte of about 2.75 acres. 
Apptj Egertoa and George Creasey Agricultural TW; 01983 52426S 

127 Mount SLLoodoa W1Y5HA Td: 0171 4930676 “ 


HOUSE FOR SALE 

MAGNIFICENT BOUSE 
IN HEART OF THE 
SURREY COUNTRYSIDE I 
6 Bedrooms. 5 Receptions. 

Billion! Room, * Bathrooms. 

Office Stoic. Swimming Pool (indoor j,' 
Sauna. laanxL Gymnastoui, 

3 J aetts grounds, Items Court, 
Garaging for 6 Car*. Sowing for 
6 Hanoi and a lot one 

tUOtMHW 

Contact: Georgina Bonslead 
England 0JS1 551 2M3 


HAYWARDS HEATH, WEST SUSSEX 
Ow mflo horn station. A line detached 
15th century tatod manor house and 
Sussex bom. Attacdra saidsns of about 
2.75 acres. Price £415.000 Freehold. 
Sole AgertE Weber Brow 01444 41 7272 


BI.OCKLEY 

Open to design 
influence for those 
wilh Hair. jusi three 
remaining. elevated 
site, rural views, 
popular \ illage. 

From £ 2 SI, 500 

Andrew Greenwood 
01386 841616 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


ENJOY THE SECURITY OF TOUR OWN PIECE OF THE AMERICAN VEST 
FROM AS LITTLE AS £48 PER MONTH 



OwSmSe tSsAqroHEMs < 


■waodlht 1 Mb nOcauynity 

or iui, ssa. cm taf. mm 


ENCHANTING NEW MEXICO. 


Jylu Na i ii fc i d RawMbnaflO d a» wa tia « AML max <a tSSj 
fheg^iBl< y«(mnn i t 4f > i tfWw erf— B AOPW. H haiiMB4 r* aeiM f a r i r ) >i m«»4»- 
aoc— OmU4lWcmthOMaiNfcm^»OB«wna ejHhbw fiNwai4NAgif*i 
f of Ia n *m afcM |i i i i li i ii ^i f rfOcP4A.'liai«1'>tfcl»— M. 

T«i ax -*4* (u»q (oyim ao» obis aw — ww — twm — i tyro a 


LAKE GENEVA 

OWNER seOs 

Elegant renovated secluded mansion with lake front 15 
min from Geneva in France, 1 km from the Swiss border. 
Unlimited n annul water source in garden. 16,800 m ; 
landscaped park, panoramic view, 1,700 m* living space 
(includes salon 130 m l , high ceilings: 7m). 6 fireplaces. 
Detached servants bouse. 

Tel: France: 04.92.96.0SL81 
Pr. 64.92.99-22.92 

Fax: 04.92.96.08.48 


FRENCH HOME 
Dordogne Gorge 

Southern France, beside a large lake. 2-5 
bedroom houses from £75,000. 
Derek Holden: 0181 959 2629 


DORDOGNE 

300 yr old farmhouse in 40 acres. Large bam 
& swimming pool. Beautifully restored. 

5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge, 
large kitchen/dining room. 

£15,000 pa established income. 

Price: 1^00,000 FF 
Tel: 01222 521348 


j ALL FRANCE 

l i B/CNra gST including Paris 

V . 1000s of properties 

V J For free brochure 

|m|L^ ' call 

Rutherfords 
Teh 0171 386 7240 
SI!!® (or fax 0171 386 5122) 


AFRICAN GAME RESERVE 

One of the last true wilderness areas: 11000 
acres in Botswana, set in a conservancy area of 
300000 acres, contains largest numbers of 
elephant on privately owned land anywhere in 
the world. Lion, leopard, cheetah and a wide 
variety of game. 

Purchase of 1/1 5 th share in this private reserve. 
Thatched lodge, bushcamp, 1000 metre runway 
and hangar, game drive vehicles etc. The 
reserve is accessible and professionally 
managed for owners and guests. 

Price £175,000 
Contact Peter Fitt 
Tel +27 11 784 6956 (Jo’burg) 

Fax + 27 11 784 6957 



ALGARVE 

Vfcry sfodoui Villa near Sheiaian- 
Ptae ClifEs Golf and Sea. 5 double 
bedrooms, 5 en-suiie bathrooms, 
dining and separate lounge. «4ar 
panels. BBQ in garden. Garage. 
Private Sate £220,000 
Tel/Fax: 00351 *9 501 359 


MARBELLAAREA 
up to 1000 resale properties available - call Swan 
International on “Freephone 
0800 163 161” or 015 1-648-3597 


GOLFE JUAN (CANNES) 

Lively 4 bedroom villa + pool on hillside nriih panoramic sea views 
4.9M FrS. 

Coast & Couany, The English Estate Agents on the French Riviera, 
let +33 (W 93 75 31 07. 

www _mou gins xoni 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 
Monthly old, new & ski properties, legal 
column etc. 

Ask for your FREE copy now. 

Tel: 081 947 1834 


COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTIES 

Marbella Offices. 

For Information & Price list ring;- 
0181 903 3761 anytime. 

Fax 0181 903 3559 


CANNES CROISETTE 

Superb Ptarthousc. 5 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms 
in the prestigious Gray d 'Albion, 

‘for sale' or ‘for rent*. 

Coast & Country. The English Estate Agons on the French Riviera. 

Tet +33 AW 93 75 31 07. 

www.mougms.coin 


SPAIN SOTOGRANDE. 

Elegant villa, sea and golf views, 4 beds/3 baths. 
Vaulted ceilings, close to Valderama. 
Landscaped garden, swimming pool. 
£285,000. 

Tel/Fax +34 56 795038 
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FINAL RELEASE - 8 APARTMENTS ONLY REMAINING 


The classic combination of superior design, quality construction and excellent interior specification have 
contributed to the success of Imperial Apartments with over 80% already sold. The final release of just 8 

apartments & penthouses is now available. 

Please visit our marketing suite for full details and current availability. 

Prices from £175,000 to £245,000. 

Marketing suite open 7 days a week from 10.00am to 5.00pm 
Telephone 01242 238765 
or contact the selling agents 
Andrews Estate Agents Telephone 01242 235021 
Knight Frank Telephone 01865 790077 



• jss Beaufort Homes 

Beaufort Western Lid. Berkeley House. 4 Hiyh Street, Chipping Sodburv. Bristol. BS17 frAH I d U 1 14541 . ; 1 1 444 





NORTH YORKSHIRE 

JVW Mnlo.MaXivfCnn IhurO mub 

|W< rr— uty I—"" , 1 *^«+ II*- 

Rcccvmi talk imr hA ibawiac, nan, Atei KMm, dUn{ mom. 

Icicfcen. m an I'c dio om. four timber prtaapMl b ed ro mu . 
t*o buhnxnm. l»o Kctratai) bedraoniL 
2 CoCOKCi. panging. BaUd onl aabuikfangi. 

Ludsaptd Emfcni. mm cant ad pan (wUocki. 

Abovt lUAtrei 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 

YflHc aflke I1904K7 43* IbbIcm pfntoari) mM) m Ihnday IS Jnlrf IW M 139 pm 


RETTIE AND CO 

1 India Street Edinburgh EH3 6HA 



WILTSHIRE 

WJrmiuier ? aulrx Oak .•■Jim.W .S.i‘‘«irr 
Load," PAiSnrf-”" l Sw .'l touuio fl$am Kfi K^i^Wt 
A n infoang Cole U LwaI pmwllknrm. Kwa«l« n-lurtnUrJ in » ‘tllijs- *traii-. 
Ton entranuf Mill, ikrnn, mom. ilaunt; mm 'iRmj lin-m. Kil.Nai. " lirJiPiWk 
1 fauivpenK. 4n»rr BHvn. larp: tfdlir lunlw jwl faJJ*** 

Bjnp: oT iHdteilJtnfx »tth pi mm; cwMll U< 3 Ijrpf uii^V MU>S«> 

A ptanmnj Sicilian lu^ !wil m«Jc u< ..Bivirf. a nalHnli Jity 

mhn nm lv«in»<ni l«U|( 

.Uhw> 3 Atm 

Loadoa Offin 0171 629 7154 or MwtWmifb oRtcr 01672 514545 


JOHN D WOOD &• CO. 


Ixbjvys «p tin vm Y.%nxr Ai JM-. Em in iv a ^ Hr; 



Drylaw House, Edinburgh 
Offers over £425JHK) 

Anearty 1 3di ccumry Qdcct Amc Grade A Rate nuurduo with ma£mficaB rooms 
ad fine aichiicciual A p pro nii tudy 2 miles Aon dm city can, 

The Rsucd acccmunodslioa compsiics: Entrance nod RcCcpdoa Halls, Drawing 
Room. SntHlg Room. Dinm* Room. Bitted Room. Khebcn witli Afia. Uiibty 
Room. Principal Bedroom vridi EaSaac Shower Roam and Badonosn. 6 Further 
Bedroom. 2 fteiber Bteuooms. Ooaltrooni. Scpuaie 3 Bcdrecwicd Lower 
Ground Floor fbL Gas firod Central Hearing. Garaging and Outside Store*. 
Gaiden aad Woodbod. In all about J! ones. 

For Sate Privately. 

Viewing by apponmnem only «ridi dm idling agents. 


FCRfURTHfR 0ET,-.i.r. TELE FHO:.E 0131 220 4160 i-’«'0!31 220 4 159 


FINLAYS 0N HUGHES 


DUNKELD - PERTHSHIRE 

A beautifully proportioned and 
emfonabic Country Home ideally 
siociied on (be banks aT the River Toy. 
GaBcriedHal]; 3 Reception Rooms; 
Office acE, P rin c ipa l Bedroom with 
Edmutic Dressing and Bathroom: 

3 funber Bedrooms; Bxhroom. 
Nnrmy Wing with J Bednxmnc Dnsteig Room and B athro om Separate Ha. 
About 4 J acres 


! j . gtWh HHtnagfp*" . -y uc.aiE . . 


OXFORDSHIRE 

Wallingford 

A compact residential estate with River Thames frontage. 
A listed S bedroom farmhouse, coach house, garden^, 
swimming pool, 2 paddocks. A pair of semi detached 
2 bedroom listed cottages. Further paddock. 

About 8.4 ha (21 acres). 

OXFORD OFFICE: 01865 31X522 


.’•) n..: a I’lin-I.-. IViili nil =l,|’. let: 'I! -,!S *ij~ I.N. !-.r\; (IE T.s?s r.1'1 
III,' I nriiNu: crlii,: .M I’. Ill \1,|||. I Iinili:.- ''U 11 =.l<; lil: 1 1 1 “ > J'l'i : 
lUlii w v..[ln;l:h,- nl.ini.lMi i.:J, 


Buy a Piece of History 

SHENLEY MANOR 

ShenJey - Radlett - Herts 

This ou Bunding com era. on of ihe Grade K lisicd STicnlcv Manor hy 
Kin®ca»le Ltd has prodnecd sis. ivuuny 5 « b bedroom homes uiftitn drr 
original Cupola Crowned Mansion. 

■n»e houses na^e in approunuie sue from MW to ^uare feet wirii 

prices starting Irom £3S0AXK) for ihc smaller units iu EhSOjiKXJ l» the 
largest homes, one of which boasts a reception nwra in cwra of .W* \ jv. 
To oirange an oppouMmcro to view thex 1 superb [trope mc< 

Coatsctr Anscombc & RlaplawL 56 WaOhm Stretf. KmlWt. Herts 

01923 855865 
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A rare opportunity to acquire a 
piece of residential Mayfair. Freehold. 

A j.feJ «rVd KM’k.'nci' la4fd a r-nit»i u<j <ia»ioi. si .1 
'<CuK. E'ljilir'} a.^ 1 : 500 :q It ( 1 , 161 jq mj r. . -Hmiii 1 1., 

A ’n-rn.rjti ™('jbiJifn’’nl <mrl iH^waiii b'u |*i'.iirin'n.. n J,,« fl,, , 

I'fip.tnomV 15 Nivels r. mnqmliu.'nl licuy; rfm i .till i.ir Ini- ,1 .1 ~*ti 

I ! I2m| li'!l Hit. -.Iia.vm^ loon* ivk! I 1.1* Isrfh. in U. • i. S s.. 

•■C'U? Wd pa.nfo gtnfpn$ raid udJiteivJ gi"“l i«id skill rn.-.v.jn>v-. 

I ‘TV •mlfw*’ tjlMiliU -Jfi[ Jj k 1 lf|i* 4* Aif'iil, 




West Berkshire - 
Hungerford 
M4 Jnct 14 - 3 
A tMmuOtuUy prmamnlH 
dmtachtd bam cormr al on with 

river tronf+ga truj Unm t/kmx 

VaAod bungo, dinmfl ruom, 

3 badftwms. n-udcfB .idjaming 
nesmnr el ffut nvro horwiol 

Guido riKLOOO 

Iriepnono laiv Nwp on 0l«85 0833LU 


REMT1FUL 
GRADE Z 1JSTED 
BERKSHIRE HOME 

lnclitdmv. 17 ccniurj ram «nt Irt 
•h.n's, ail vfi m rural foi-rimii I hi 
ln<ni Lrahkm. Pin ate sale. n>« afwws. 

WnLr hi Uni WTdil. I'.umial Tuwi. 
One Si'utfrajiV liiki/i'. I i«kVm SI I >811 
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KEHT. lM\hw so rmion Imgr ground 
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■n<denwBd Own petto. Aernsbta. nw 
ontHilwe. soacw LUfi.OOO T« 0i»» 
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IRISH COUNTRY HQtaCS Pwtf-Ml 
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PROPERTY 


‘Sold to a 
Singaporean 
investor’ 

Anne Spackman examines this oft-heard phrase 


T here is a crude 
maxim for Lon- 
don property 
salesmen in 
south-east Asia: 
sell one-bedroom flats in 
Hong Kong and penthouses 
in Singapore. 

Pew Singaporeans have 
actually bought penthouses 
in London. uwy>g* they ramp 
as part of an entire block. 
But the - essence of the 
remark - that they prefer 
quality to quantity - cer- 
tainly holds true. 

“Sold to a Singaporean 
investor" is becoming an 
ever more well-worn, phrase 
in London. This is not sim- 
ply a repeat of the buying 
spree which swept through 
Hong Kong. It is equally 
likely to apply to a hotel, a 
block of flats or a building 
site, as to an individual 
house. 

They have plenty of 
money to spend. Singapore's 
property market has soared 
as a result of its status as 
the safest of havens in 
south-east Asia. Money has 
poured in from Hong Kong, 
Indonesia, Malaysia and. 
now, mainland China and 
Taiwan. 

Not only is Singapore safe, 
its property market has also 
grown at a tremendous rate. 
By last year, the average 
price for a small apartment 
in Singapore was more than 
£300.000. After Tokyo, it was 
considered the most expen- 
sive place to live in the 
world. 

That was a year ago. In 
May 1996. the Singaporean 
government put in place two 
anti-speculation measures to 
take the heat out of the mar- 
ket and allow first-time buy- 
ers a chance to compete. 

It has worked. Property 
prices have fallen by 
between 5 and ID per cent 
with prime markets taking 
the smallest hit. The cooling 


down period is expected to 
last for at least another 12 
months. 

Meanwhile, Singapore's 
legion of well -financed devel- 
opment companies is looking 
for new markets in which to 
invest Hong Kong is the pre- 
ferred option in Asia. While 
the Singapore property mar- 
ket has been slowing down, 
Hong Kong has been speed- 
ing up, with price rises of 30 
per cent last year and rising. 
Last month a house cm the 
Peak sold for a record 
$HK72£.9m (around £135m). 
It will be knocked down and 
replaced with several apart- 
ment blocks. 

David Lawrence, manag- 
ing director of Marco Polo 
Developments in Singapore, 

'In Hong 
Kong, buyers 
are gung-ho; 
in Singapore 
they are more 
discerning' 

reckons the absolutely prime 
properties in Hong Kong are 
now twice as expensive as 
they are in Singapore. “Hong 
Kongers now feel rich when 
they come to Singapore.” he 
says. 

Despite this growth coinci- 
ding with the imminent 
band-over of Hong Kong to 
China, there has been no 
frantic last-minute buying. 
Many Hong Kongers bought 
in Singapore eight or 10 
years ago, as an insurance 
policy, when Singapore 
offered residency to 25,000 
families. 

Waterbank Properties has 
just bought a block of 43 
apartments In Singapore 
built less than 10 years ago. 
It is pulling it down and 


rebuilding on the site. "Any- 
one who had bought there 
for S$lm sold for at least 
S54m,” says Chua Soo TSan, 
Waterbank ’s chief executive. 
“Among them were several 
Hong Kong Chinese." 

Confidence in Hong 
Kong’s future is running 
high in Singapore. Water- 
bank is one of many develop- 
ers bidding for big new pro- 
jects in Hong Kong. 

Lawrence used to run 
Richard EUis in south-east 
Asia. He says: "For many 
years I was telling people 
Hong Kong money would 
come into Singapore. In fact, 
more money has gone the 
other way. The reason is 
Hong Kong is such a liquid 
market and it has shown 
such exceptional growth.” 

However, there is some 
concern that in all Asian 
markets, particularly in the 
office and retail sector, there 
is an over-supply of space. 
This is one factor encourag- 
ing property companies to 
expand overseas. One reason 
they have looked at London 
is because they are con- 
vinced there is a long-term 
lack of supply in its prime 
residential areas. 

As far as Singaporean 
investors are concerned, 
Britain is the undisputed 
capital of Europe in financial 
and .cultural terms. Law- 
rence says a few companies 
are starting to grtiff around 
Paris - “but only because it 
looks cheap". 

The reasons for London’s 
popularity are easily listed: 
good capital gains; good 
rental yields; no restrictions 
for foreign buyers; a favoura- 
ble tax re gime and an open 
and established residential 
property market The fact 
Rn giish is the language 
and that many Singaporeans 
have been educated in 
England, cannot be underes- 
timated. 



Sing*ora comes Into its own: ‘ft's aS a business of trust out here 1 


Bill McLintock of Hamp - 
tons. which, along with Col- 
liers J airline and Savins, is 
one of the most active UK 
a gent s in Singapore, lists the 
London schemes which have 
sold well there: Barnes 
Waterside, Spitalflelds, 
Observatory Gardens in Ken- 
sington. 

"Most people are looking 
to spend £200,000-£400,000 
and they want value for 
money," he says. “In Hong 
Kong, buyers are gung-ho; in 
Singapore, they are more 
discerning. They will only 
buy somewhere they might 
live themselves.” 

James Thomas of Savills 
was in Singapore last month 
with the top-of-the-market 
developer Northacre, show- 
ing its latest scheme at the 
Bramptans in Kensington to 
private buyers. “It’s all a 
b usiness of trust out here,” 
he says. “If developers have 
a good track record, buyers 
will stick with than.” 

While individuals have 
been buying privately in 


Clouds over the stables 

Gerald Cadogan looks at the prospects for horsey properties 


O n Derby day, die 
whole horse world 
should be smiling. 
But a cloud loans 
on the horizon. Will the Brit- 
ish parliament ban fox hunt- 
ing? And if it does, how 
might that affect the market 
in horse-related properties? 

The Irish market should 
be rubbing its hands with 
glee. Some packs might 
transfer there. But even if 
none does, avid hunting 
people will cross the Irish 
Sea, desperate for their 
autumn and winter fix of rid- 
ing to hounds. Bankers who 
crawl along the M4 on Fri- 
day evenings for the Satur- 
day morning meet of the 
VWH will instead hop on a 
flight and ride with the Gal- 
way Blazers. 

In the UK. some hunts 
might decide to carry on by 
converting to drag hunting, 
when the hounds follow an 
aniseed scent that has been 
dragged along the run 
beforehand. But that would 
demand a radical change of 
attitude, since drag hunting 
is usually looked down on as 
a second-best sport. 

Hunting might have little 
relevance to the Epsom 
Derby and fiat racing, but it 
is the parent of steeplechas- 
Lng and its amateur counter- 
part, point-to-pointing. Point- 
to-point rules demand that 
the horses that race have 
been out with the hounds 
during the season. 

So if hunting was banned, 
what would happen to prop- 
erty values? Would there be 
a fall in the amenity value of 
land being used for horses 
but not being formed? Or Is 
there enough unsatisfied 
demand to keep the market 
buoyant for properties with 
some land? 

Good houses are at present 
selling as soon as they come 
to market or even before 
they have been announced. 
Unless there are startling 
changes in Gordon Browns 
Budget, this market should 
hold up f°r quite some time, 
as there fs still so much cash 
available to buy bouses with 
land. 

It is wise, however, to do 
ihe sums. In good hunting 
country in the East Mid- 
lands. John Lowe of Bidwells 
in Northampton believes 
that the first acre of land for 
a paddock adds around 
cioooo to the price of the 
property. The next iO acres 
put on £5.000 an acre, after 



Hurwofth House at N ew m arket has 94 boxes and bon offer far 



Short Farm Stud ha» 68 boxes and te for sweat £475^00 



Stan* Lodge Farm has a flocxBt alH w thf t r aining school 


which the added value 
decreases to £3*000 an acre 
for up to 30 acres. If there is 
more land than that, ame- 
nity value drops and the 
price reduces to agricultural 
value of £2,500 an acre or 
just above. 

Lowe believes the- demand 
for acreage is still there, 
with “plenty of new money" 
eager to buy country proper- 
ties. To illustrate the range 


of horsey properties: 

■ Sycamore House is a 
grade n village house at St 
Nicholas-at-Wade in Kent on 
offer from GW Finn (01304- 
612147) for £280.000. with 
three loose boxes and an 
acre of paddocks. Grazing 
should be available in the 
village. 

■ On Exmooor in Somerset, 
land is a little cheaper, and 
one can ride oat on the 

1 


moor. Stags (01398-323174) 
and John D Wood <01962- 
863131) are selling North 
Wheddon Farm near Wbed- 
don Cross, with 15 acres and 
three boxes, for over 
£255.000. . 

M Or pay over £475,000 for 
Sturt Farm Stud near Bur- 
ford in the Cotswolds (John 
D Wood, 01865-311522), which 
has 68 boxes, two foaling 
boxes and 56 acres of railed 
and watered paddocks. 

■ Breckonbrough Farm at 
Richmond in Yorkshire is a 
riding business on IS acres, 
with an indoor school, lung- 
ing school 20 boxes, bunk 
house for riding camps, 
crosscountry course with 23 
jumps, and holiday cottages 
- all for offers over £450,000 
to Savflls (01904620731). 

■ Fear trainers on the flat, 
two yards - Hurworth House 
and Green Lodge - at New- 
market, with three bouses, 
access to the gallops, and 94 
boxes, are for sale for a total 
£1.4m through Bidwells 
(03223-841842) or Windsor 
Clive <01672-521 155). 

■ Finally, in the hunting 
mecca of Leicestershire, 
Stone Lodge Farm at TDton 
on the Hill is in the heart of 
the Cottesmore country and 
has 46 acres of pasture, 11 
boxes and a floodlit all- 
weather training school for 
£350JX)0. Thete is a restric- 
tion - the occupant must be 
working in fanning or for- 
estry. or with horses - 
which excludes use as a 

noting box for weekenders. 
Offers to Savills 

(01780-766222). 


London since 1993. develop- 
ers are now buying in equal 
measure. 

The Noel Group has 
opened its London account 
with the purchase of a block 
of 12 apartments at Lancas- 
ter Gate from developers 
London & Henley. Ihe group 
is now looking for joint ven- 
tures with the same com- 
pany. 

Alfred Wong, managing 
director of the Nod Group, 
says: “London is experienc- 
ing a renaissance. It is like 
in the 1960s. In property 
terms it compares weQ on 
every measure.” 

Another active buyer is Ho 
Bee Development, which has 
bought floors of flats from 
Berkeley Homes at Mara- 
thon House near Euston and 
from GaLUard at Little AdeL 
phi near the Strand. Ong 
Chong Hua, executive direc- 
tor of Ho Bee, says: “We 
went into London in Sep- 
tember last year. I wish we 
had been there two years 
ago. 


Varoric* Owtxai 

"In central London, the 
supply is so tight because of 
tvm strict conservation regu- 
lations. We were worried 
about over-supply in Dock- 
lands but, in fact, ti»* area 
has seen tr emend ous 
growth. Docklands has been 
able to absorb the demand 
which central London could 
not satisfy." 

Koh Boon Hwee is deputy 
chairman of T.tang Court, 
whose UK subsidiary LCR 
has developments in Ken- 
sington and Hamps tead. He 
also believes there is good 
development potential in 
pockets outside the prime 
locations. 

He sees the present inter- 
est in development projects 
as a log ica l extension of the 
business Sing a p orean com- 
panies have been doing. 
"Seven or eight years ago 
companies started with 
small projects. That they are 
taking large projects an now 
reflects their increasing con- 
fidence and familiarity with 
London.” 


On the Move / Anne Spackman 

Docklands 

warning 


A word oT warning 
has been sounded 
over the extent to 
which the prop- 
erty market in the London 
Docklands is underpinned 
by foreign investment A 
report compiled for the 
London Docklands Develop- 
ment Corporation shows 
the running total of pre- 
sales stood at L380 at the 
end of March - “a huge 
increase over the 773 units 
p re-sold at the end of 
December”. 

Investment buyers from 
south-east Asia account for 
an increasingly high pro- 
portion of those pre-sales, 
the report says. If file mar- 
ket were to falter - say, as 
a result of interest rates ris- 
ing - and those sales fell 
through, the Docklands 
would once more be awash 
with empty homes. 

The report by research 
consultants Ancer, says 
that at present there is no 
immediate prospect of over- 
supply. In fact it says, “the 
market is quite clearly 
booming”. Sales in the first 
three months of the year 
were, at 888, the highest 
since 1988. 

At the end of March, only 
10 completed new homes 
were for sale in the entire 
Docklands area. Nearly 
1,784 more are due to be 
finished this year, many of 
which have been sold in 
advance. 

More than 8,300 homes 
are expected to be bust -in 
the Docklands over the 
next few years. Of those, 
more than one-third are 
planned for the Isle of 
Dogs, with the stretch of 
land between Tower Bridge 
and Surrey Docks the sec- 
ond most active area. 

With the caveat about 
high levels of pre-sales, 
Martin Ebbs of Ancer does 
not expect to see over-sup- 
ply this year or next. 

However, he is mare cau- 
tious about the market 
after 1998. when 4,333 
homes are already in the - 


development pipeline. 

As well as investment 
buyers, the report says 
workers in the City and at 
Canary Wharf are also 
actively seeking homes in 
the Docklands - including 
the Royal Docks - and 
there is evidence of local 
residents trading up. 

Priory 

The medieval monastic 
remains of St Osyth Priory 
in Essex - seven of which 
are listed Grade I - have 
been in private hands since 
the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries. They are now 
being sold by Lady Juliet 
Tadgell widow of Somerset 
de Chair, who owned the 
priory from 1964 until his 
death two years ago. 

F amily accommodation is 
in the Great Gate House, an 
ornate crenellated building 
of flint, brick and stone, 
with four reception rooms 
and seven bedrooms. 

Darcy House is another 
substantial building which 
was formerly run as a con- 
valescent home and now 
houses an art gallery. The 
grounds also include a 
splendid 16th century 
tower, a chapel and ruins, 
some of which are sched- 
uled as ancient monu- 
ments. 

Bidwells in Ipswich 
(01473-611644) is offering the 
property in five lots. The 
guide price for the whole is 

Less daunting 

Wayborcragh Manor near 
Ramsgate in Kent is a less 
daunting and more afford- 
able example of medieval 
property. The brick and 
timber framed house with a 
Kent peg tiled roof is listed 
Grade n* and has three 
reception rooms, a study, 
five bedrooms and gardens 
of just over an acre. Calcutt 
Maclean Standen of Ash- 
ford (01233812060) have set 
a guide price of £415,000. 


DOCKLANDS PROPERTY 


AUCTIONS 



iMI H\\l|lAU l>K< >1’! Rill o\M I I \M : 


NEW CRANE WHARF, LONDON, El 

A spacious 2 bedroom apartment In one of 
Wapping’s finest warehouse conversions. 

• Original features • South feeing reception • 
Unusually large riverside terrace providing 
downstream views towards Canary Wharf - 24 hour 
porterage - Underground parking ■ Easy access to 
Canary Wharf and the City. 

Leasehold £450,000 

PROVIDENCE TOWER, LONDON, SEI 

A 2 bedroom apartment with unrivalled views of 
Tower Bridge and the City. Part of Berkeley 
Homes prestigious Jacobs Island Development. 

» Set within a modem right storey tower 

• 2 underground parking bays ■ Private waterside 
garden. • Dose to Bad ex’* Wharf. 

Leasehold £55(1000 
Savills, Docklands: 0171 488 9586 


^ j Sa?ilK Gnlbtnalh CHicas G Association* VVorfrfwido 



On the instructions cf the Nobilily and Gatiry and ethers 
28 Lordships of the Manor 
and Feudal Baronies hi Scotland and Ireland 
tocIodlag^re Baro ny ofHo uston^ Renfrew, and the 

and Lordships in Bucks, Cheshire, Cumbria, Derbys, Devon, 
Lock, Herts, Lines, Norfolk, Staffs, Nordumts, Northumberland, 
Notts. Powys. Yoria, Co limedtk. and Co Mayo 
For sale by Auction 

Stationm Hall, London. 230pm, Weds 2 July 1997 


Amex, Diners, ] 

From: 

M i me'll AnctiooeOS t U n i t e d 
104 Kcnringua Road 
London SE II 6RE . 


Telephone: 0171-582 1588 
Fee 0I71-582-7Q22 
(mtcmarionaL 44-171) 


LONDON PROPERTY 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


FRANCE -AUES MARHIMES 

afesudeSOOmcM* 
cfcoe » border 

EXCEPTIONAL LOCATION 

talas Sou* 

OLD FARM HOUSE 

cm»ty im tw m d 160»qm. 

+30 bub. idobk fbncoovBkn 

2: 




f¥ 2,700000 

Teh (33) 4 93 04 42 16 

CANNES MARINA - Love* e-room 
MMtW fizz (BOirf) eiZOfiOO. Coast 
and Country, tha Entfsh Estate 
Amenta on the French RMera 
+33 OT 488788107. MWi unuu fll fW. C tt ii 

BAfiOABC MOT (N. CANNES} LarDe 7 
battoom houML ¥1 Aon 0*dtn * pool, 
295 m Fit, Coast ad Country, the 
EngSsh EstMB Agantt an tha Francfi 
flMm +33 ft 483753107 

aOTOOMME. August M8tty due to 
Lmesfcufa iL Mapdfcem view tart ine 
apartment 4 bedrooms, a bahtoo na . 
•top* 7. CtfiOO far month, fee 
(Inland) 3531 660 3812 far srsrwfaas 


or hoSctgy homaa 

FOR SALE 

FnHtoid CUotBCtoxdt ml 

nwrg tos rt V Nas. M to mmlt ei 

Aporanorte and Land 
41 



k| 

iet* if) H 


©ojnr 

-Property specialists in 
evetytturrg old and beaitffii. 
Contort Dima Levins Moore. 

Licensed Agent, 
ta/finc +39 578 26 55 67 
E-Mafl tevin^noore@fbcejt 


!l 


barnard 

marcus 


BARBICAN EC2 

Newly pointed one bed fist an flx la floor 


£240 per week 
£250 per week 

Spacxws spin level apartment with two double bedrooms £325 per week 

LEYDEN STREET El 

A selection of one and rwo bedro o m apartme n t s in a new development 
within waiting Hia»nwi cf uk Qxy, Ideal for use as a p-ifl a fane. The 
properties have wooden floors throughout, fully fitted kitche n s and 
bathrooms with showers. 

One beds from £250 per week Tbw beds from £350 per week 

AMWBLL STREET EC1 

A new development in this quiet location of the Wilmington 

Square Crosavaxioo Area. The block has die benefit of secure off street 
poddng , oonnauaa l and gen ian, air eontfitioped conservatory 

gym and smart marWed ennan* with porter. 

One bed £2S0perweek Two bed £400 per week 

26 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON WC1A UT 
TEL: 0171 636 2736 


/<RLr\ 


iff 


SWITZERLAND 

Lake Geneva Region, Motureox, ViHara, 

• Groyfcre, Wws 

Ltnurioas Apartments & Chalets d&rct from btukfer. 
Company domlcifiafion. and Swiss itridcacy advice. 
LENNAKDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 
Td Swiss: Inf 41 21 9S9 20 20 Pax « 21 964 7044 
Tel UK: Id 44 (0) 181 906 0515 



HQ LBOK N EC1 

A unique mwnintiiy to design fad 
MU your own petoouM stow s 
sew lukfcru] block, Po*nM] 
3000 tq ft pbitnfl***, smse, 
30* vim OIAO. fiSOuOOO 


th. Dt 712051012 
■aOT712SaiOU 


BELGRAVIA. Lux poUmsBM block, *t 
bright, 1 botkm, Kutl ffldt, sw fames. 
Short tot 01 71 564 373a 0966 390 780. 
Awl non No agana c e amu l Btilu n 


SAVILLS 


LOWNDES SQUARE, 

. . swi 

Aa unnandHEapraieat hemd vfaUs 

sad mre tmdnuuuud paddne. 
npnt y has 4 bedroo m «miS 
cilt itBUBg 

(.•■■ilitll Anm W jm naostni 
£^250,006 

0171 730 0822 


RYDER CUP ‘97 - SPAIN 

Sew house to rent, in Sotogrunde, daring Ryder Cop L 97. 

PLUS FREE OPTION far addhiaail week befoee&fter Ryder Cop. 

4 BeAosas wM» coapiaa Batistans. Hvbg raomA&ifag room. mace. 
gBdca. aatpfe fobrimn odd] avrmaing pool 30 neoes from beach. 
Cbravaihbk phis fidty serviced. 

Please (alb 34 07 702489 


COLONMEL RD, SWB. Uag S bd. 2 bth 
tw. praBjr w. taring g*L SS&ooo RH 
HanfagniLmndts 01 71 3387272 

FULHAM, swb. In. design 4 bod iso, 
gMsn, tort ttnaco, gaogg; £ 350,000 
FMlfaningkm Lowndes 01717387272 

ROOEBANK SWB. Rtvaskfc vim. 

OpariDUS 2 dbb bd «at, 2 F IOC. bale, PETERBOROUGH ESTATE SWS. fl tin 
f*B- E1«J950L/H 0171 73B 7272 bsa. tad conv. Meads rehabk W torn 

B*»S395jOOORH 0171 738 7272 


HOLLA* PARK, Portland RoatL. Rafab 
3 bad Heuoo, Mhreom and atom; W 
dn, tocepfan, root fanaoa, unfaaritod. 
fiJSO pw TWA 0171 240 0300 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


I mage has sever been a 
factor in what you 
might call the serious 
end of the beer mar- 
ket. That it tasted 
good. from a reputable 
brewery, and was available 
in bottle: these were enough 
once. But that ts starting to 
change. 

The marketing people 
behind the Pete’s Wicked 
brand, who have taken it 
from cult American micro to 
multinational in under five 
years, are suddenly pelting 
beer journalists with press 
material proclaiming the 
hipness, the coolness, the as- 
seen-on-fWends-ness of their 

beers. 

Trouble is, the hipper they 
get, the less interesting they 
seem to taste. And Tesco, 
the UK supermarket c b atn . 
hag just launched what it 
describes as “the UK's first 
truly international beer 
...the brainchild of a leading 
br and expert”. It is called St 
Peter's Golden Ale, it Is 
made in Suffolk, packa g ed in 
a hip-flask-cum-medicine- 
bottle, and costs £1.69. 

That it is also, since you 
flair, overfizzed, Saintly biscu- 
ity and blandly clean, is 
irrelevant - other than, per- 
haps, signposting the direc- 
tion others might be about 
to take down the road to 
mass-market, mellowed -out 
dullness. 

But for now there is plenty 
to cheer about. Export mar- 
kets are insatiably thirsty 
for our more robust and 
quirky beers, and home sales 
are also soaring. New 
la unches abound, almost all 
conforming to the 50cl size/5 
per cent or less/ £1.60 price 
model 

New (newish) such 
launches available at Odd- 

bins, the best single chain 
for beer hunting, include 
Grozet Ale, which is made 


. ■ - . . -f , ■ 


7Z. it 'Tfavrt £- ^ 


fits :'£/// 




50 cl 









KING OK ALESr*. 
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Robust and quirky beers 

Andrea Gillies on the insatiable thirst for quality British brews 


with Scottish gooseberries, 
and really delicious drunk 
very cold, when it is crisp, 
creamy, drily fruity: a Marl- 
borough Sauvignon Blanc 
for the beer world. (You 
must also try the same com- 
pany's honeyed, floral, 
smoky Fraoch Heather Ale.) 


1 Fine & Rare Wines Limited | 

( (utmosS 1 Mull Deposit 

LjA/o/ 124-128 Badby Road 

North Kensington 



London WIO 6L 



1996 EN PRIMEUR 

MANY PRICES STILL NOT RELEASED 

I IMPORTANT PRICES INCLUDE 


1 SHIPMENT TO OUR LONDON BOND 



£PER I2BTS 1 

Balenud la Toodlc St EtariKoa Ord Cm 


£149 

BoBefant Bdda: St Emitioa Or Cm 


£121 

Bdgravc; Haul Medoc 


£84 

Betbquec SiEnriConGniCni 


£113 

BianamDocm 


£176 

CaJooSogur 


£210 

Csmcmeric 


£118 

Cap de Mourfin; St Emilioa Grtl Cru Ctase 


£131 

Camutdesde Lafne 


£150 

OotL-Egli* 


£136 

d'Annmlhac 


£128 

de Qtambnin: Lalando de Foment! 


£180 

Donome de Oteratfer 


£193 

Durfoil Vivcoi 


£124 

do Tens 


£105 

FoomriU Froosac > ' 


£69 

Franc Vfcryne 


£118 

Gkxia 


£136 

Grand Riy Ducuae 


£107 

Grand ftmtec St Emilioa Gid Cru Ouk 


£139 

HautBamDey 


£168 

Hnncvie; Haflt Medoc 


£79 

Labcrgoicc Zcda Margaux 


£110 

la Couspande; St EnriHon Grd On 


£240 

In Fleur Petrus 


£295 

LafcaRocta 


£167 

Lamm 


£84 

Land* Ducastc: St Emilian Grd On Gasse 


£129 

LannandK St EnriUon Girl Cru O&sse 


£165 

Laujarafanerol - 


£250 

Lauur St Bomec Medoc 


£48 

k Bon Pasteur 


£210 

Se Bosq; Si Eoephe 


£79 

lei Cannes Hour Brian 


£168 

UvcnmsMcdoc 


£53 

Lynch Mousses 


£122 

MegdeLline 


£235 

Marquis de name; Mngxux 


£131 

MoucaiUou; Moulii 


£88 

Moubrisou: Mmgnux 


£121 

Moulin St Georges: St Bmaion Gfd Cru 


£180 

Poujeaux; Moulii 


£128 

Rnl Valentin; St Bnition GnJ Cm 


£300 

Smith Haw Lafiiae 


£227 

Thibet 


£180 

Traoquoy Labode: S< Eatephe 


£66 

Vtrginie de ViUndtand 


£285 

|| ’ 1st GROWTHS & *SUP€R- WINES' ALL PRICES VIOA. 


OOSD-ESTOURNEL LA FLEUR DU GAY 

MOUTONROtBSQflLD I 

DOCRU BEAUCAILLOU LA3TXJR 

PfCHON LALANDE 1 

RaUTBMON L-EGUSE qjnet 

MONTROSE 

1 

LAMONDOTTE MARGAUX 

CRANDFUYLAOQStE 11 1 

UFTIE MONBOU5QUET 

VALANDRAUD 


II FULL LIVE UPDATE ON 


1 wwwJrwxnjik. 
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BOOKING BY 
PHONE? 


Morocco Ale, from Dale- 
side Brewery, is a dark and 
spicy brew with ginger-caky 
depth of flavour, but also 
spritz and prickle. Jigsaw 
Black Wheat Beer (Salopian 
Brewery) is as black as 
stout, its creamy, clove- 
spiced wheat beer character 
wrapped in a darkly coffee 
and chocolate-haunted dry- 
ness. 

Youngs’ Double Chocolate 
Stout is satisfylngly milk 
chocolate driven, but with 
fresh garden mint and liquo- 
rice in it, too. 

The star British bottling 
breweries are settling out 
fast into a baker's dozen 
names that come up again 
an d a gain, and from which 
every new launch is a tri- 
umph. Aside from Fraoch 
(which is really Ma clays), 
Daleside, Salopian and 
Youngs, the bottled beer fir- 
mament shines brighter for 
the presence of Ash Vine, 
Black Sheep, B u t t er kn owle. 
Caledonian, Hop Back, King 
& Barnes. Marston, McMul- 
len and Nethergate. 

All but Marston have new 
beers out, with more in the 
pipeline. Oddbins stocks 


most of t hem, including the 
superb Butterknowle Banner 
Bitter and Lynesack Porter, 
and the dark, succulently 
yeast-fruity, softly bitter 
Riggwelter Strang Yorkshire 
Ale. from Black Sheep (5.7 
percent). 

It also lists King & Barnes 
Challenger Ale, a single hop 
variety, bottle-conditioned 
beer, happy and complex, 
with a bittersweet yeast dry- 
ness, delicately sweet in the 
middle, spritzy with its bot- 
tled-up vitality, Hopback. 
Thunderstorm and Summer 
T.i ghtning are also bottle- 
conditioned and both are 
sensationally good. 

Thunderstorm is another 
of the up-and-coming single 
hop variety ales: a 50/50 
wheat and barley brew with 
a dry apples and pears pal- 
ate, b ready wheat beer pres- 
ence, musk and rosemary 
hop flavours and toffee- 
tinged malt balance. Sum- 
mer 1 .ightning is astringent, 
almost briny, with a deli- 
cious bitter orange fruit and 
a rafnithpitng rn g , floral and 
minty bop finish. 

On this evidence, Hopback 
is i99Ts very brightest star 


- but these may be unex- 
pected comets before the 
year is out. 

Maries and Spencer’s new 
beer range includes two bot- 
tled ales made for them by 
Caledonian (both 4.4 per cent 
and £L29). Marks and Spen- 
cer Traditional Ale has dry, 
sultana rake fruit, toast and 
marmalade hints, and a 
ripary, qqaflabte style. It is 
perfectly sound, but Marks 
and Spencer's IPA is more 
exciting, dens e with blawsy, 
battery malt and heady with 
hop flowers at the finish. 


T esco has launched a 
new regional range, 
including Salopian's 
Gingersnap. a bot- 
tle-conditioned wheat beer 
with added root ginger. Its 
palate is gorgeously sea- 
sonal, with pronounced rhu- 
barb, ginger and orange pud- 
ding flavours, and citric fizz 
coupled with toasty malt at 
the end. 

Quirky, too, is Nether- 
gate's Umbel Coriander Ale 
(also at Thresher), which 
uses a traditional, pre-hop 
seasoning to pep up its dry, 
golden, subtle style. 


The Holly Bush, Hampstead 

Bare boards and gas light 

In a new series, Giles MacDonogh goes in search of proper pubs 

A couple of months settles, and Victorian all sweetness and light. The querading as a lager." 

ago some friendly embossed wallpaper. There last time 1 was there I took a All she could recommenc 
Austrian winemak- is no malodorous, beer-sod- friend who had discovered was a bottle of light ale 
ers called me in den carpet, just plain bare Belgian Leffe beer in my flat “That’s really strong.” sh« 


A couple of months 
ago some friendly 
Austrian winemak- 
ers called me in 
London. They wanted to 
meet up for the evening. 
What do you take foreign 
visitors in the circum- 
stances? I suggested we meet 
in a pub. After all that is 
typically English, and when 
they have had enough you 
can go on to a restaurant 
I arranged to meet them in 
the Flask, in Flask Walk, 
Hawpstoari north London. It 
is not far from the Tube and 
has pretty Victorian glass 
and decent Youngs beer. No* 
sooner had we tucked into 
our pints than a little fellow 
appeared at my elbow who 
wanted to ask me (yes, me 
not them) what it felt like to 
be German. 

As he clearly belonged to a 
trouble-making wing of the 
EuroSeptlc party, 1 proposed 
going on to the Holly Bush. 
This had been my intention 
all along, but I bad feared 
they might get last in Hamp- 
stead's villagy backstreets 
after dark. 

Now the Holly Bush, with 
its associations with the 
painter George Romney, is to 
same extent my ideal Lon- 
don pub. Apart from one or 
two noisy games machines, 
the place has a pleasing, 
anachronistic air. It cannot 
have changed much these 
last 100 years: there is more 
cut glass, not just in the 
doors, but also on top of the 


settles, and Victorian 
embossed wallpaper. There 
is no malodorous, beer-sod- 
den carpet, just plain bare 
boards. The gas-lit walls are 
decorated with hunting 
prints and warming pans 
and a few old codgers clasp- 
ing their pints add beyond 
measure to a reassuring 
feeling of a better time gone 
by. 

Draught ale drinkers are 
well served: there is hand- 
pumped Arkans SB and Ben- 
skins on draught. Some 
sources talk of pub food, too, 
again of the old-fashioned 
sort, but whenever I have 
been there what appears to 
be a kitchen hatch has been 
shrouded in funereal gloom. 

The Austrians and I 
picked up our pints and sat 
down on one of the hard set- 
tles. The wife in particular 
seemed worried by some- 
thing which made her fidget 

Finally she spoke: “These 
yellow walls, these uncov- 
ered seats, this bare 
floor . . . Why don't they 
redecorate this place? If they 
pulled out all this old trash 
and put in a modern bar, 
why, it might look quite 
nice!" 

I tried not to choke on my 
beer. Once I bad finished my 
pint I ushered them out on 
to the street and into a nice 
modern restaurant, where 
they looked happier. 

You win some, you lose 
some, but they were right 
that the Holly Bush was not 


all sweetness and light. The 
last time I was there I took a 
friend who had discovered 
Belgian Leffe beer in my flat 
and who was clamouring for 
something in the same style. 
Not harbouring too much 
hope I asked the barmaid if 
she bad such a thing . She 
looked mystified, reflected 
for a short moment and 
replied: “No." 

I pointed towards the 
shelf: *Ts that a bottle of 
White Shield?" She 
examined it suspi- 
ciously, taming the beer in 
all directions: “No." 

"Do you have any English 
bottle-conditioned ale?" This 
time I saw a slight flicker of 
recognition behind her gen- 
erally steely gaze: "Yeah: 
Michelob." 

I was getting impatient 
and it must have showed: 
“That’s not an English bot- 
tle-conditioned ale, but a 
sweet American fizz mas- 


We Buy Bordeaux 

" As one of the UK’s top dealers in 
great Bordeaux, we pay top prices for Gassed Growths. 
Contact Susie De PaoTIs now on 0171-727 6846. 

We Sell Bordeaux 

To ensure your priority copy of our 1996 opening 
. ‘en primeur' offer call Kirsty Loftus on 0171-727 6846 
; or fax0t7 1-727 7133. 

1 John Armit Wines 
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Cookery / Philippa Davenport 

Ready for 
the herb 
help line? 


T he advent of 
National Herb Week 
in the UK, which 
starts today, sug- 
gests that it is high time to 
celebrate the fresh green 
tastes of summer. 

Garden centres nationwide 
are gearing up to sell a 
bonanza of leafy delights to 
cooks and. gardeners during 
this period, and a group of 
professional herb growers, 
banded together under the 
British Herb Trade Associa- 
tion flag, is planning to staff 
a special week-long herb 
help line to answer garden- 
ing and kitche n que ries. Call 

them on 01295-770724. 

The range of herbs now on 
sale in Britain is bigger than 
ever. The 1990s might be 
called the herb decade, such 
is the passion for their aro- 
mas, flavours and colours. 
Few recipes are published 
without a herb or two in 
. the ingredients list or used 
to garnish the finished 
dish. 

Supermarket herbs tend to 
be expensive, if cut. though, 
sensibly sold in crashproof 
packs, they come in button- 
hole size bouquets rather 
than proper bunches. Those 
in pots often seem to lack a 
robust grip on life. 

Cypriot, Greek and Italian 
greengrocers, and other 
stores with Mediterranean 
leanings, sell generous 
bunches far more cheaply. 
Rapid turnover ensured 
freshness, and often the 
herbs are sold with their 
roots still attached to pro- 
long their good quality. 

The advantage of shopping 
for herbs in a supermarket 
lies in the diversity on offer. 
A few years ago you would 
be lucky to find anything 
other than tubs and Jars of 
dried herbs - a meagre selec- 
tion at that. Now the aisles 
are awash with fresh, edible 
flowers and leaves. 

You may well find lovage. 
sorrel, lemon thyme, borage, 
heartsease and nasturtium 
on offer, and I doubt it will 
be long before they are 
joined by elderflower, clay- 
tonia, sweet geranium, 
lemon balm, salad bumet, 
purslane and herb celery. 

Most of the above flourish 
like weeds once they have 
established themselves. If 
you have a small patch of 
garden, or even a window 
box, your culinary street 
cred could be vastly 
improved by investing in a 
few packets of seed or some 
sturdy young plants. 

I do not suggest you go to 
the faux-rustic extreme of 
pickling nasturtium buds to 
make mock capers, but the 
flowers and leaves will run 
colourful riot in poor soil, 
and add a flash of peppery’ 
bravado to many a dish. 
Herb celery (also called 
smallage), more pungent 
than the leafy parts of celery 
stalks is another enthusias- 
tic self-seeder. 

Sorrel does well in a cool, 
shady position. I recommend 
a uniquely non-bolting vari- 
ety stocked by Hollington 
Herbs near Newbury in 
Berkshire (tel: 01635-253908. 
fox: 254990). 

Angelica, with its dra- 
matic sweet pompom flower- 
heads. effusively leafy lov- 
age with its rich aroma of 
celery crossed with lemon 
and curry, and stately fen- 
nel, all grow so tall that they 
need a roomy, herbaceous 
border to accommodate 
them, or they can be used to 
make a hedge or wind-break 
screen. 


There are few better part- 
ners for spicy food than this, 
and it is a piffling 3 .8 per 
cent to boot. Ash Vine Hop 
& Glory benefits from a 
pinch of liquorice in the 
making : its subtle spice pro- 
vides ideal balance to an 
unusually rider-like ale with 
a creamy, bread-dough yeast- 
iness and tart, fermented 
apple flavours. 

McMullen Harvest Moon is 
a beer for true hop-heads. Its 
finish spectacularly pure In 
its astringent bitterness, the 
middle flavours dry and 
orange-fruited, with white 
pepper and min t aplenty. 

Finally, Youngs’ Ramrod, 
from the London brewery 
t fiat is one of the real dar- 
lings ctf the US micro move- 
ment, has smoky malt, bit- 
tersweet alcohol flavours, 
and a yeasty finish with peat 
and whisky notes. Its vitality 
is achieved by foregoing pas- 
teurisation, which effectively 
kills natural condition, and 
opting for cold-filtering 
instead 

This, at least, is one Amer- 
ican micro-brewing trend 
that would be more than 
welcome in Britain. 


querading as a lager." 

All she could recommend 
was a bottle of light ale: 
“That’s really strong," she 
said. My friend settled for 
half a pint of Guinness. Then 
we left for a meal and a good 
bottle of wine in the restau- 
rant I had been to with the 
Austrians. 

Here is a little shopping 
list for the Holly Bush: some 
bottled Belgian ales of the 
monastic sort; some German 
wheat beers kept properly 
cold far the warm weather; 
some bottle-conditioned 
English ales; possibly a few 
well-chosen wines in half 
bottles, but that is not indis- 
pensable. A pickled egg or a 
pork pie would not go amiss, 
but I do not really mind 
about the food. 

For the rest, there Is no 
need to change a thing. 

■ The Holly Bush, Holly 
Mount, London, NW3. Tel: 
0173-435 2892. 


Bronze fennel is the hardi- 
est of the fennel tribe - and 
the prettiest with its paint- 
brush feathery fronds, i have 
been urging shopkeepers 
and supermarkets to stuck it 
for years as l prefer It to diU 
and find it more versatile. I 
dare say my wish will Anally 
be granted this year. 

It is strange to think that 
not long ago British cooks 
thought themselves adven- 
turous if they employed any 
fresh herb other than pars- 
ley, chives and mint. 

Now Britons have become 
fresh herb addicts with 
seemingly insatiable appe- 
tites for two herbs in partic- 
ular - coriander and rocket, 
the very ones 1 find must 
tricky to grow successfully. 

CORIANDER 
VICHYSSOISE 
(makes Ti litres) 

You will need a generous 
bunch of coriander for this 
subtle- tasting chilled soup 
(coriander as sold loose m 
Greek and Cypriot greengro- 
cers or Waitrosei or three ur 
more of the measly little 
packs stocked by most 
supermarkets. 



Scant 500g potatoes; 50g 
bunch of green coriander. 4 
spring onions; generous •* 
teaspoon ground coriander 
seed; generous ‘i teaspoon 
Chinese five-spice powder; 1 
litre light chicken stock or I 
good stock cube, such as 
Just Bouillon, dissolved In 1 
litre water; 250ml double 
cream. 

Peel the potatoes and grate 
them coarsely. Put them into 
a heavy-based pan with the 
chopped spring onions, tra- 
der green parts as well as 
whites. 

Add the ground coriander. 
Chinese fivesplce. tea- 
spoon salt and a good grind- 
ing of black pepper. Pour on 
the stock and bring to the 
boil over a gentle flame, stir- 
ring all the while to prevent « 
the potato starch sticking to 
the pan base as it is released 
Into the liquid. 

Add the washed and finely 
chopped coriander stalks 
(but not the leaves). Half 
cover the pan with a lid and 
cook very gently for about 10 
minutes, stirring every now 
and then, until the 
ingredients are very tender. 

Whizz to a perfectly 
smooth puree in a food, 
processor, then stir the 
puree gradually into the 
cream. Cool for five minutes 
before chopping the 
coriander leaves finely and 
stirring them in. 

Cover and chill the 
fragrant green-flecked soup 
for several hours or ' 
overnight to allow flavours 
to blend and develop. 

Check seasoning before 
serving: a little more salt or 
five-spice powder or a 
squeeze of lemon may be a 
good idea. 

This soup will keep for 
two or three days in the 
fridge. Do not freeze it or the 
fresh herb flavour will be 
lost and the potatoes will 
turn gluey. 


THE FINEST ENGLISH HALLMARKED 

Solid Silver Cutlery 

i?1^7QC 4-4 piece set -?• 
-L JL ^ for 6 people 

15 ELEGANT DESIGNS 

Smaller or larger sets available 
for immediate deliver}’ direct from 
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What’s on in 
the principal 
cities 

■ AMSTERDAM 

CONCERT 

Concertgebouw Tel: 31-20-6644003 

• Nederiands Philharmonisch Of test: 
with conductor Hartmut Haenchen and 
alto Hebe Dljkstra in works by Varese, 
Vermeulen and Zimmerman. Part of the 
1997 Holland Festival; Jun 10 

• Orchestra of the Age of 
Enlightenment with conductor Sir 
Simon Rattle in works by Schubert and 
Beethoven; Jun 9 

EXHIBITION 

Van Gogh Museum Tel: 

31-20-5705200 

• Vienna 1900: Portrait and Interior ■ 
exhibition featuring paintings and 
applied arts from Vienna, spanning the 
years 1870-1918. Highlights indude 
works by members of the Wiener 
Secession movement (with Gustav 
Klimt as its most important 
representative) and portraits by the 
Expressionist artists Egon Schiele and 
Oskar Kokoschka; to Jun 15 

■ BALTIMORE 

EXHIBITION 

Baltimore Museum of Art Tel: 
1-410-396-6300 

• Laurie Simmons: The Music of 
Regret the first retropectrve display of 
work by the American photographer, 
featuring 153 works from her most 
significant series of the last 20 years. 
Simmons came to the fore in the early 
1980s when ha" work was linked with 
Cindy Sherman’s, both artists using the 
medium to create fictional scenes and 
to manipulate images; to Aug 10 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITION 

Fundacib la Calx a Tel: 34-3-4588907 

• Amelia Pefeez, Frida Kahlo, Tarsfla 
do Amaral: exhibition examining the 
roots of Modernism and contemporary 
art in South America through the work 
of the three female artists. 100 works 
on display establish foe similarities and 
differences between the women, foe 
contact they had wfth European 
movements and their own jowneys to 
discover foe roots of their countries; to 
Jul 27 




■ BERLIN 

CONCERT 

Konzerthaus Berlin Tel: 49-30-203090 

• Ulf Waflm and Bruno Canino: foe 
violinist and pianist perform works by 
Hindemith, Stravinsky, Mozart and 
Faure: Jun 10 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper Berfin Tel: 
49-30-3438401 

• Le Nozze di Figaro: by Mozart 
Conducted by Stefan Sottesz. Soloists 
include Lenus Carlson, Margaret 
Marshall and Fiormuala McCarthy; 

Jun 13 

Staatsoper Unter den Linden Tel: 
49-30-20354438 

• La Didone: by Cavalli. Conducted 
by Thomas Hengelbrock. Soloists 
include Leonora von Faikenhausen, 
Wesseia Zlateva and Max Emanuel 
Cencic; Jun 9, 10 

■ BILBAO 

EXHIBITION 

Museo do Bellas Artes Tel: 
34-4-4419536 

• Del vedutismo a las primeras 
vanguardias: display featuring 40 
paintings and four sculptures from the 
collection of Baroness Carmen 
Thyssen-Bomemisza, including works 
by Canaletto, van Gogh, Picasso, 

Kirch ner and Kandinsky; to Jun 30 

■ BIRMINGHAM 

JA2Z & BLUES 

Symphony HaH Tet 44-121-2002000 

• The Herb Miller Orchestra and 
Singers: with conductor John Miller, 
perform music by Glenn Milter; Jun 9 

■ BONN 

OPERA 

Oper der Stadt Bonn Tel: 

49-228-7281 

• Guglielmo Ratcliff: by Mascagni. 
Conducted by Jorge Rubio. Soloists 
tfidude Giancario BoWrini. Marisa Wall 
and Carlo Guetfl: Jun 8, 11, 14 

■ BRUSSELS 

CONCERT 

Palais des Beeux-Arts Tel: 
32-2-5078200 

• Chamber Orchestra of Europe: with 

conductor Bernard Haitink and 
mezzo-soprano Michelle DeYoung m 
works by Mozart, Wagner and Brahms; 

Jun IS , _ . 

TMfitre Royal de ta Monnate Tel: 
32-2-2291200 ^ 

• Bojc Skovhus: performance by foe 
baritone, accompanied toy the pianist 
Helmut Deutsch. The programme 
includes works by Haydn, Grieg, 
Schubert and Lange- Mililen Jun 1 4 

■ CANBERRA 

EXHIBITION „ ^ , 

National Gallery of Australia Tel: 
61-6-240-6411 

• Jasper Johns: Prints 1968-1980: 
display of print work by foe American 
pop artist famous for his paintings and 
sculptures that provided twists on 
representations of evoyday objects 
including flags, signs and beer car®. 
Johns' print work uses a range of 
techniques, from foe latest technology 
to traditional method s; to Jul 13 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Institute of Chicago Tel: 
1-312-4433600 

• Michelangelo and His Influence: 



‘Grand Canal and Santa Maria defia Salute’, by Claude Monet, Venice, 1908, painted an one af the journeys which are the subject of an exhii a ion opening tomorrow in Fort Worth 


Drawings from Windsor Castle: 
exhibition examining examples of 
Michelangelo’s draftsmanship with foe 
aim of demonstrating foe impact of foe 
artist on the imagination, technique, 
style and imagery of his 
contemporaries and successors; 
to Jun 22 

THEATRE 

Stepp enwolf Studio Theatre Tel: 
1-312- 3351888 

• Radio Tears: Stories from This 
American Life: by Glass. Performed by 
The Curious Theater Branch. The cast 
includes Ira Glass and Beau O’Reilly; 
Jun 8 

■ COLMAR 

EXHIBITION 

Mus6e d’Unterlmden Tel: 33-3-89 20 
15 50 

• Tal-Coat (1905-1985); display 
featuring 60 paintings and 20 drawings 
by the artist whose work has been 
influenced by a number of modem 
painters, including Picasso and 
Matisse; from Jun 14 to Sep 14 

■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITION 

Ny Cartsberg Glypotek Tel: 45-33 41 
81 41 

• In foe Sacred Grove of Diana, Finds 
from a Sanctuary at Nemi: exhibition of 
objects excavated in the vicinity of the 
crater-lake below the small town of 
Nemi, south of Rome. In ancient times 
this was the location of a sanctuary to 
the goddess Diana, who in her various 
aspects protected the fertility of 
humans and animals; to Aug 31 
Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 
Humlebaek Tel: 45-49 19 07 19 

• Sunshine and Noin Art in Los 
Angeles 1960-1997: large-scale 
exhibition featuring the work of 50 
artists from or based in Los Angeles, 
including David Hockney, Edward 
Kienhotz. Paul McCarthy, Bruce 
Nauman and Catherine Opie; 

to Sep 7 

■ DRESDEN 

EXHIBITION 

Staatliche Kunstsammlungen 
Dresden - PorzeOansammiung - 
Zwinger Tel: 49-351-4914619 

• FrOhas Meissener Porzellan: 
exhibition of some 300 objects of 
Meissener porcelain from three 
German private collections. The 
objects on display were made between 
1725 and 1755; to Jui 13 

■ DUSSELDORF 

EXHIBITION 

Kunsthalle Dusseklorf Tel: 
49-211-8996240 

• Heinrich Heine: exhibition that 
places works by foe German poet in 
the context of artistic practises and 
trends during his lifetime; 

td Jul 20 

■ ECHTERNACH 

CONCERT 

Basflique D’Echtemach Tel: 
352-728347 

m Hommage k Astor PjazzoHa: 
performance featuring Gidon Kremer. 
Per Ame Gtorvigen, Vadim Sakharov 
and Alois Poscfl. Part of foe 1997 
Festival International (fEchtemach: 

Jun 12 


Pietro da Carte na and Johann Liss; 
from Jun 13 to Sep 21 


a EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Scotland Id: 
44-131-5568921 
• Sir Denis Mahon Collection: 
exhibition of works from the collection 
of Sir Denis Mahon, art historian and 
champion of 17th century Italian 
painting. Previously shown at foe 
National Gallery in London, foe 
exhibition features works by by 
G uard no, Guido Reni. Domeniduno 
and Annibale Carracci. Luca Giorano, 


FORT WORTH 

EXHIBITION 

Kim bell Art Museum Tel: 
1-817-8771264 

• Monet and the Mediterranean: "It is 
so beautiful here, so bright so 
luminous! One swims in blue air it is 
frightening!” wrote Monet from Cap 
d’Antibes in 1888. Bringing together 
more than 70 works, this exhibition 
presents the frnits of several journeys 
made by foe painter to the Italian and 
French Rivieras in foe 1880s, to Venice 
in 1908. Assembled from public and 
private collections, these paintings 
provide a survey of foe great 
impressionist's encounters with 
Meditenean colour and light In Texas 
until Sep 7, the exhibition will then 
travel to foe Brooklyn Museum of Art 

■ FRANKFURT 

CONCERT 

Alte Oper Tet 49-69-1340400 

• Chamber Orchestra of Europe: with 
conductor Bernard Haitink, in works by 
Mozart, Wagner and Brahms. Soloists 
include mezzo-soprano Michelle 
DeYoung; Jun 10 

■ GRAZ 

EXHIBITION 

Joanneum Neue Gaterie Tel: 

43- 316-829155 

• Egon Schiele: Leopold Collection: 
display of work by the Austrian painter, 
featuring 152 works from the collection 
of Prof Rudolph Leopold. Schiele's 
work rejected the more decorative 
elements of the Vienna Secession, 
producing instead a series of distorted 
images and unnatural colours; from 
Jun 18 to Sep 14 

■ LEIPZIG 

CONCERT 

Gewandhaus zu Leipzig Tel: 
49-341-12700 

• Gewandhausorchesten with 
conductor Herbert Btomstedt in works 
by Bartel and Brahms; Jun 12, 13 

■ LILLE 

CONCERT 

Optra de Lille Tel: 33-3-20 14 99 25 

• ZaJde: by Mozart. Concert 
performance, conducted by Paul 
Goodwin aid performed by the 
Academy of Ancient Music. Soloists 
include Lynne Dawson, Hans Peter 
Btochwrtz, Herbert Lippert, Olaf Bir 
and Christopher Purves; Jun 13 

■ LISBON 

EXHIBITION 

Centro Cultural de Be tern Tel; 
351-1-3612400 

• Donald Judd - Sculpture, Furniture, 
Prints: this exhibition of works by the 
American minimalist artist Donald Judd 
focuses on foe interdependence of his 
works in the field of visual and applied- 
arts. It features sculptures from the 60s 
to foe 90s, furniture - including the 
first chair prototypes - and prints; to 
Aug 10 

■ LONDON 

ART S ANTIQUE FAIR 
Grosvenor House Tel: 

44- 171-4956406 

• Grosvenor House Art & Antiques 
Fair 97: annual fafr featuring some 90 
intemationai art and antiques dealers. 
Works on sale include paintings, 
furniture, ceramics, sflver, jeweBery and 
other works of art from Jun 12 

to Jun 21 

Park Lane Hotel Tel: 44-181-742-1611 

• International Ceramics Fair & 
Seminar the 16fo eefition of this event 
drawing exhibitors, lecturers and 
visitors from ail over tiie world. This 
year's event features a ban exhibition 
showing foe birth of English porcelain 


through the satirical eye of William 
Hogarth, created especially for the fair 
on the 300th anniversary of Hogarth's 
birth; from Jun 13 to Jun 16 

AUCTION 

Sothebys; Parke Bemet & Co. Tel: 
44-171-4938080 

• Important French and Continental 
Furniture & Decorations: highlights 
include a pair of Louis XVI bronze and 
gilt-bronze candelabra: Jun 13 

CONCERT 

Royal Festival Hall Tel: 
44-171-9604242 
• . Philharmonia Orchestra: with 
conductor Mikhail Pletnev and pianist 
hro Pogorelich in works by Tchaikovsky 
and Sibelius; Jun 10 

EXHIBITION 

Eskenazi Ltd Tel: 44-171-4935464 

• Chinese Buddhist Sculptures: 
exhibition spanning nine centuries, 
from an Eastern Wei (534-549 AD) 
dated marble stele of Guanyin to an 
early Ming (1368-1450 AD) painted and 
gilded wooden figure of a bejewelled 
Bodhisattva. The works range in size 
from an intimate gilt bronze figure of a 
Buddha of the Tang period (618-907 
AD) which is 19cm high, to a marble 
figure of the Sui period (581-618 AD) 
which stands over 2 metres; from Jun 
10 to Jul 12 

Tate Gallery Tel: 44-171-8878000 

• Ellsworth Kelly: display of work by 
the American abstract painter, who first 
emerged in the 1950s in the trail of the 
Abstract Expressionists, developing a 
more detached form of large-scale 
abstract paintings. The exhibition, the 
first Kelly retrospective to be held in 
Britain, features 50 works, both 
paintings and sculptures, from 1949 to 
the present day; from Jun 12 to Sep 7 

THEATRE 

Shakespeare’s Globe Tel: 
44-171-4019919 

• Starting tomorrow, the first season 
fn the newly completed theatre begins 
with a two-week "Festival of Firsts”, 
which includes the first nights of the 
company’s first two productions: Henry 
V, directed by Richard Olivier and 
starring Mark Rylance, opens on Jun 
14 (reviewed on p. XII); The Winter’s 
Tale, directed by David Freeman, 
opens on Jun 19. Middleton’s A 
Chaste Maid In Cheapside and 
Beaumont and Fletcher's The Maid's 
Tragedy follow in August 

a LUXEMBOURG 

EXHIBITION 

Casino Luxembourg - Forum of 
Contemporary Art Tel: 352-225045 

• Perspectives: inaugural exhibition at 
this new museum, featuring works by 
such modem art icons as Cragg, 
Sherman. Schnabel and Levine; 

to Jun 29 

■ LYON 

EXHIBITION 

Mus6e des Beaux-Arts de Lyon Tel: 

33- 4-72 10 17 40 

• Un combat pour I’art modems, 
hommage a Ren6 DeroudHIe: exhibition 
featuring 80 works selected from foe 
Museum's own collection, including 
works by L&ger, Dubuffet, Villon, 

Picasso and Benrafo; to Aug 17 

OPERA 

Opera National de Lyon Tel: 33-4-72 
00 45 00 

• Dedale: by Dufourt Conducted by 
Claire Gibautt, performed by foe 
Orchestra, MaJtrise and Atelier Lyrique 
de I’ Opera de Lyon. Soloists include 
Alketa Cela. Anne-Chnstine Heer and 
Corinne Manquet; Jun 10-14 

■ MADRID 

CONCERT 

Auditorio National de Musica Tel: 

34- 1-3370100 

• Orchestra of foe Age of 
Enlightenment with conductor Sir 


Simon Rattle and clarinet-player 
Antony Pay in works by Schubert, 
Mozart and Haydn. Part of the 10th 
Festival Mozart Madrid 1997; Jun 13 

EXHIBITION 

Museo Thyssen-Bomemisza Tet 
34-1-4203944 

• George Grosz. Los afios de Berlin, 
1915-1932: exhibition focusing on foe 
yearn foe German Expressionist painter 
and graphic artist George Grosz 
(1893-1959) - a founding member of 
the Berlin Dada group - was working 
in Berfin. The exhibition features some 
20 til paintings, approximately 100 
works on paper, notebooks, illustrated 
books, and other objects; to Sep 14 

■ MONTE CARLO 

EXHIBITION 

Monte Carlo Sculpture Biennale Tel: 
377-93256599 

• Biennale de Sculpture de 
Monte-Carlo 1997: the sixth edition of 
this biennial event focusing on 
20th-century sculpture. Featured artists 
include Roy Lichtenstein, Claes 
Oldenburg, Arman, Karel Appel, 
Alexander Cal der and Lynn Chadwick; 
to Oct 31 

■ MONTEVIDEO 

EXHIBITION 

Museo National de Artes Vlsuafes 
Tel: 598-2-716124 

• Alphonse Mucha: large scale 
exhibition featuring paintings and 
drawings by foe Czech artist from the 
collection of the National Gallery of 
Prague. Mucha’s work as an Art 
Nouveau graphic artist and designer 
reached new heights of popularity 
when he became associated with 
French actress Sarah Bernhardt, 
designing pasters, jewellery and stage 
sets during the late 1800s; to Jun 15 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITION 

Hauts der Kunst Tel: 49-89-211270 

• M'tchaD Wrube) und der russtsche 
Jugendstik the first display of work by 
this key figure in Russian Symbolism to 
be held in foe West features more than 
30 oil paintings. 150 works on paper, 

20 ceramics and a group of scriptures; 
to Jul 30 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITION 

MOMA - Museum of Modem Art Tel: 
1-212-708-9400 

• The Stenberg Brothers: Posters of 
foe Russian Avant-Garde: the first 
retrospective of the graphic work of 
Vladimir and Georgii Stenberg, who 
began designing posters for foe 
burgeoning Russian cinema in the 
rrtid-1920e. Their designs combined 
many aspects of foe Constructivist 
movement wfth montage techniques 
borrowed from film; from Jun 12 to 
Sep 2 

■ OSLO 

EXHIBITION 

Kunstmdustrimusaet i Oslo - 
Museum of Applied Arts Tel: 

47-22-203578 

• Blue as the Ocean: display of blue 
and white porcelain, from a range of 
sources, across China, Europe and foe 
Norwegian Posgrund Porcelain 
Factory; to Aug 17 

■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

Cite de la Musique Tet 33-1 44 84 45 
00 

• Chamber Orchestra of Europe: with 
conductor Bernard Haitink and 
mezzo-soprano Michdfe DeYoung in. 
works by Mozart, Wagner and Brahms; 
Jun 14, 15 

Thefitire des Champs-Efysges Teh 
33-1 49 52 50 50 . 

• Orchestra des Champs-Etysfles: 
with conductor Philippe Herreweghe 


and pianist Andreas Staler in works by 
Mozart; Jun 10 

EXHIBITION 

Centre Georges Pompidou Tel: 
33-1-44 78 12 33 

• FemardUger (1881-1955): 
retrospective featuring 220 works by 
the French painter who developed his 
art from early Neo-lmpresslonfst and 
FVturist beginnings to a much-admired 
form of Cubism that used bold colour 
areas that were to have a major 
influence on the works of Mondrian; to 
Sep 29 

Galerie National* du Jeu de Paume 

Tel: 33-1 47 03 12 50 

• Cesar, retrospective exhibition 
devoted to the work of foe 
20th-century French sculptor Ctesar 
(BaJdaccmi). The main pot of ha work 
consists of figurative work: 
assemblages adding up to figures 
made with found and discarded iron 
scraps and machine parts. Included £n 
foe exhibition are his “Compressions’, 
“Expansions’* and Touce"; from Jun 
10 to Oct 19 

■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

Rosenbach Museum & Library Tel: 
1-215-732-1600 

• Bram Stoker’s Dracula: A 
Centennial Exhibition: exhibition 
marking the 100th anniversary of the 
publication. On display Is a coltecton of 
Stoker's manuscript notes and outlines 
for the novel, shown alongside 
photographs, letters and other objects 
of interest; to Nov 2 

■ REYKJAVIK 

EXHIBITION 

National Gallery of Iceland Tel: 
354-5621000 

• The Saga Visible: exhibition of 
paintings, sculptures and prints by 
Icelandic artists that have been 
inspired by Icelandic sagas. The 
exhibition is organized on the occasion 
of the completion of the return by 
Denmark of a series of manuscripts of 
sagas to Iceland. Over the past 25 
years, some 1,400 early Icelandic 
manuscripts have found their way back 
to their homeland; from Jun 7 to Jul 20 

W STOCKHOLM 

EXHIBITION 

Nationabnuseum Teh 46-8-6664250 

• Cart Fabergd: Sweden’s first 
large-scale Fabergfl exhibition includes 
enamel caskets studded with 
diamonds and rabies, picture frames of 
Carelian birch, small sculptured animal 
figures and, of course, a number of h» 
famous jewel encrusted eggs, inducting 
an Imperial Rose Treffis Egg, made in 
1907; from Jun 12 to Sep 19 

■ STRASBOURG 

FESTIVAL 

Festival de Musique de Strasbourg 
Tel: 33-3-88152929 

• Festival de Musique de Strasbourg: 
this year's festival celebrates tire works 
of Schubert. Mendelssohn and 
Brahms, with performances by the 
Ensemble Orchestral de Pols, the 
Phllharmonie des Nations and the 
Orchestra de Chambre Franz UszL 
Opening the festival is a performance 
of works by Beethoven by the Sfrifonia 
Va/sovia, with conductor Lord Yehudi 
Menuhin, violinist Daniel Hope, pianist 
Frank Bradley and the Frankfurter 
Singakademie; from Jun 12 to Jul 5 

a SYDNEY 

EXHIBITION 

Museum of Contemporary Art fine. 
Power Gallery of Contemporary Art) 
Tel: 61-2-241-5878 

• Asia Pacific Triennial - Artists from 
China: axhfortion of work reflecting the 
transitional and experimental nature of 
contemporary Chinese art Featured 
artists include Wang Guang Y1, Zang 
Xiaogang and Chen Yan Yin; to Jul 20 

OPERA 

Sydney Opera House Teh 
61-2-250-7127 

• Don Giovanni: by Mozart 
Conducted by Roderick Brydon, 
performed by Opera Australia. Soloists 
include Paul Whelan, Stephen Bemet, 
Gillian Sullivan and Maria Poflicina; Jiai 
7, 11,14 

■ TAMPERE 

FESTIVAL 

Tampere Choir Festival Tet 
358-31-196136 

• Tampere Choir Festival: this annual 
International choir festival, featuring 
concerts and a contest, was founded 
in 1975. Among this yea^s performers- 
are Tavagna, who perform polyphonic 
songs, foe French octet Les Jeunes 
Soiistes and Singer Pur from Germany; 
from Jun 11 to Jun 15 


■ VIENNA 

CONCERT 

Konzerthaus Tel: 43-1-7121211 

• Alfred Brendek the pianist performs 
work by Schubert Part of tie 
Nafionales Musikfest der Wiener 
Konzerthausgesellschaft; Jun 9 

• Wiener Phflharmoniken with 
conductor Rlccardo ChaBly and the 
Slovak Philhomonic Choir in works by 
Schumann and Jan&cek; Jun 10 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITION 

National GaUory of Art Tet 
1-202-7374215 

• Crown Point Press: while other 
workshops were focusing on 
lithography and screenprinting in the 
1960s and 1970s, Crown Point Press 
became foe preeminent place for 
painters and sculptors Interested In 
etching. This exhibition ranges from 
minimalism to reatism and runs from 
Jun 8 to Sep 1 

Listing selected and edited by 
ArtBase The International Arts 
Database, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. Copyright 1987. AH 
rights reserved. Teb 31 20 664 6441. 
E-mati: artbaseOpLnet 
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Small companies 
stage a comeback 

But will the enthusiasm last? Jane Martinson 
finds that opinion is divided 

n the Wall Street Halting SmallCapsfeel smaller 


O n the Wall Street 
catwalk, big is 
beautiful. Far 
almost a year, 
blue chip shares have been 
feted and adored while 
smaller companies have 
been forced to look on 
jealously. 

In that time, the gap 
between the Standard and 
Poor’s 500, the broad-based 
index of larger US groups, 
and the Russell 2000, the 
index of smaller companies, 
has grown to levels which 
have been described as 
unprecedented outside a 
recession. Smaller compa- 
nies are expected to do well 
In times of economic expan- 
sion and in a market which 
is enjoying record levels of 
investment 

The question exercising 
investors is whether the 
small shares win catch up or 
whether the valuation gap is 
yet further evidence of an 
overblown market. Bears 
argue that, in fact, it is the 
larger companies which are 
due for a correction, while 
bulls urge investors to take 
advantage of a great buying 
opportunity among smaller 

companies. 

The bulls appear to have 
held sway so far and small 
companies have staged a 
comeback. The Russell 2000 
rose 11 per cent in May, 
almost twice the rate of 
growth in the SAP 500. This 
was the best monthly perfor- 
mance since August 1996 
when the gap between big 
and small first appeared. 

The Russell's performance 
strengthened this week. 
It achieved seven successive 
all-time highs in the run-up 
to Monday. In so doing, it 
shrugged off last week's 
profits warning by Intel, the 
world's largest silicon, chip 
manufacturer — unlive the 
technology-driven Nasdaq 
composite fadBT, 

With technology compa- 
nies making up the second 
largest group in the Russell, 
the index often mirrors big 
movements in the Nasdaq. 
On Thursday, the Russell, 
where the largest company 
is valued at not much over 
$lbn. closed at another 
record of 384.99. . 

Wffl the enthusiasm last, 
deepening a bull market 
which is already among the 
longest in memory? The Rus- 
sell’s rally has convinced 
Abby Cohen, co-chairman of 
the policy Investment com- 
mittee at Goldman Sachs, 
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who issued a strategy docu- 
ment earlier tills week head- 
lined: “The case for small- 
cap stocks". 

She argues that the rela- 
tive valuations of the small 
and large companies make 
the former better buys. Her 
research, based on earnings' 
estimates for 2,000 compa- 
nies, suggests that the 
returns from smaller compa- 
nies will exceed those of 
laiger groups by a “signifi- 
cant margin”. 

With blue chip shares 
tradin g at historic forward 
multiples, the bargains have 
long gone. She believes that 
the Indices for larger compa- 
nies, such as the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, are 
“touching the tops of their 
trading range for the time 
being”. On top of this, she 
feels that investor confi- 
dence in the continuing 
health of the economy will 
increase. 

According to Cohen, the 
next set of earnings’ results 
win be crucial in shoring up 
this confidence and helping 
the Russell “I happen to 
think that second quarter 
earnings will be just fine." 
she says. Cohen also points 
out that the increasing 
likelihood of cuts in the capi- 
tal gains tax is likely to have 
a particularly beneficial 
effect on investors in small 
companies, as most of their 
returns are derived from 
price appreciation and not 
income. 

This bullish tone is not 
shared by Thomas 
McManus, the chief invest- 
ment strategist at NatWest 
Securities. He admits he is 
in a minority when he says 
that the past year’s under- 


Bank poops the UK party 


T he -week was g o ing 
far too weH British 
success at cricket, 
football and rugby 
was creating a sense of 
national euphoria. Someone 
had to be a party pooper - 
step forward the monetary 
policy committee of the 
Bank of England. 

These distinguished gent 
lomim - the female member 
does not join until Septem- 
ber - are obviously the types 
you meet on sunny days who 
say: “Looks like rain in a 
moment”, or who diagnose 
every headache as a poten- 
tial brain tumour. 

They decided yesterday to 
raise base rates by a quarter 
of a percentage point to bead 
off inflationary pressures. 
Those analysts who thought 
the committee might wait a 
while to see the shape of the 
first Labour Budget were 
confounded. 

So the new era of indepen- 
dent interest rate setting has 
got off to a decisive start 
But it is hard to believe that 


And it was all going so well, laments Philip Coggan 


performance should be the 
norm. 

McManus believes that the 
“anomaly and opportunity” 
that other analysts see in 
the valuation gap is “a 
beginning of a reaction 
restoring the natural rela- 
tionship”. This is mainly 
because of the way the small 
company scene changed. 
More and mote groups have 
been rushed to the market 
before proving themselves, 
he says. This explosion of 
new issues has made them 
riskier as investments t.han 
they have ever been. 

According to McManus, 
last year’s earnings disap- 
pointments were a bad sign. 
“If they can’t meet Wall 
Street expectations in 1996, 
how can they be expected to 
meet them in an economic 
decline?” he says. 

This debate about the rela- 
tive performance of smaller 
companies is unlikely to end 
soon. The Rnssdl 2000 is set 
for its annual recomposition 
later thin month when some 
500 of the worst performing 
companies are expected to 
be removed and replaced 
with their faster growing 
competitors. 

This period typically 
affords investors the chance 
to grab stocks before the 
index trackers do. If the mar- 
ket continues to believe that 
the sector is undervalued, 
they could be more than 
usually wise to do so. 

DowJones hnl Average 

. Monday 7,289.40 - 41.64 : 

Tuesday - '7,312.15 , + 22.75- 
. Wednesday 7,269.60 - 42.43 
Rwsday > 7.305.29 + ffijfiS 
Friday - 


had a politician bear calling 
the shoto, rates would have 
risen yesterday. 

The market (as repre- 
sented by the short sterling 
future) seazis to think that 
the committee will push 
base rates up by a Anther 
half a perce ntag e point this 
year, so that they hit 7 pm 1 
cent by December. This antl- 
fnflatlopary rectitude should 
be good for US securities in 
the long ran - sober, pessi- 
mistic folks may not be too 
pqpular at parties but finan- 
cial Tn ^ r fc B tjB fove ♦h*** 1 

Traders reckon that, by 
acting in a controlled way 
now, the monetary policy 
committee can negate the 
need fie: much more substan- 
tial rate increases later on. 
were inflation to get out of 
hand. 

Whether, in t>w» short run, 

the Bank’s move will be 
quite so good news for equi- 
ties remains to be seen. The 
FTSE 100 index took the 
news in its stride yesterday 
and closed 6&6 paints up at 


Timm ffbr the HHdCaps to rally? 

Mid 250 relative to the 100 Mas (F1S£ kxBcaa) 

IIS! 1 : — - 


4,645, especially after Wall 
Street gave a benign 
response to the latest US 
employment figures. 

But shares do not nor- 
mally respond well to rising 
rates. In the period from 
March 1979 to October 1996 
(when the present cycle 
began), interest rates rose 
and fell in 24 phases. In the 
periods when rates were ris- 
ing, the All-Share dropped 
by an average of 0.1 per cent 
Much might depend this 
time on just how for rates 
need to rise; pessimists .such 
as Charterhouse's Richard 
Jeffrey think 8 per cent is 
more likely than 7 per cent 
as an end-1997 level. 

Sterling may also be given 
a further lift by the Bank's 
actions, something that 
would not please the coun- 
try’s exporters. The pound 
showed signs this week of 
acquiring same “safe haven” 
status as the result of the 
French election and Ger- 
many's desperate efforts to 
meet the Maastricht criteria 
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Hie euphoria couldn’t test - so the Bank of England stepped to f 


- events that prompted 
investors to believe the euro 
would be a widely-based and 
weak currency. 

Early trading in Halifax 
shares dominated the start 
of the week as private inves- 
tors cashed in their alloca- 
tions to buy new kitchens, 
holidays and cars and insti- 
tutional investors struggled 
to build up their weightings 
in one of the UK market’s 
biggest stocks. 


T his was one of those 
occasions when 
most of the price 
action occurred in 
the run-up to the start of 
trading, initial indications 
for the Halifax price were 
not that far above £4 but by 
this time last week optimists 
were talking about the 
shares hitting £8. 

In the event, while an 
early peak of 776p was 
readied, the shares dropped 
back quite quickly; the 
investment institutions, it 
seems, were far too canny to 
rush headlong into the mar 
ket straight away. 

There was a good deal of 
profit-taking in the banks on 
Monday - hardly surprising 
in the light of the sector's 
astonishing outperformance 
this year. With its star sec- 
tor In the doldrums. Footsie 
actually chalked op six suc- 
cessive declines. By the end 
of the week, though, the 
return of bid rumours was 
attracting the buyers once 
mare. 

The attention now 
switches to Norwich Union 
which, according to grey 
market trading at City Index 
and IG Index, is already 
moving ahead strongly. Nor- 


wich has the novelty val v 
of coming from the insv 
ance sector rather than t : 
banks. One has to wonder 
by the tune we get to t 
Woolwich notation, instil 
tions will be suffering from - 
touch of banking Indigt 
tion. 

Those bulls who are see 
log to pick the right stoc 
in the present clima 
should perh aps s tart lookb 
outside the FTSE 100 indt 
As the graph shows, the Mi 
250 index has lagged belli: 
Footsie since mid- 1996 
underperforming the I 
index by 20.7 per ce 
between May 1996 and M 
1997. But Richard Dlngwa 
Smith, an economist ai 
strategist at Sutherlands — 
Edinburgh, reckons that 
time might be due for 
revival in the mld-c- 
stocks. 

He points out that the st 
total exposure of the Mid-2 
index has been unhelpi 
over the past year. The 2 
has a low exposure to bai 
stocks and other financii 
and is underweight in int> 
national defensive sectc 
such as oil and pharmaceu 
cals. By contrast, it has 
much heavier exposure » 
domestic industrial grou 
than the Footsie. Such co;. 
panics have been hit hard ‘ 
the strength of sterling. 

In valuation terms, the 2 
also looks attractive. T. 
index is close to a 10 -ye 
relative low against ti 
Footsie. It offers a divide 
yield premium, rather than 
discount, to the senior indc 
And, in price-earnings rat 
terms, the big over-valuatfc 
noticeable in mid- 1996 h- 
been eroded. 
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Barry Riley 

A bull market - for some 

Small stocks have not kept pace with the advances- 


I t's a great big bull market - 
or is it? Sure, the FTSE 100 
index is up 13 per cent since 
the beginning of the year, 
albeit 1 per cent off its peak. 
That follows last yearis 12 per 
cent gain. The big blue chips are 
doing very well* 

But the small stocks, as 
measured by the FTSE Small Cap 
index, are up only 4 per cent, 
and the the middle of the market 
is stuck thoroughly in the 
doldrums. 

The FTSE 250 index measures 
what might be regarded as the 
heartland of British commerce 
and industry. These are the 250 
middle-ranking stocks, by 
market value, in between the big 
100 international blue chips and 
the other 550-odd tiddlers that 
make up the All-Share frwkre 
(which covers 96 per cent of the 
UK equity market). 

The FTSE 250 is actually down 
in 1997 thus for, although by 
under l per cent For the 
reasons, you only have to look, at 
a 250 stock like Pflkington, 
which on Thursday this week 
confessed that its profits had 
crashed by 40 per cent 
This has become a remarkably 
concentrated bull market. Robin 
Griffiths, HSBC James Capel's 
technical analyst, points out that 
I the tap 15 stocks now account 
for a record 36 per cent of the 
AH -Share. Financial services, 
i oils and drugs dominate the 
1 picture. 

Meanwhile, manufacturers are 
generally straggling under the 
pressure of a strong pound, 
which gained new buoyancy 
! this week from the growing 
problems of the single 


currency in continental 
Europe. These are, however, 
flickers of life in construction 
and property. 

Yet, the standard market 
theory is that a UK economic 
boom should be good for the 
smaller, more domestically 
orientated listed companies. 
Normally, you would predict a 
fete cycle rotation into the smell 
and middle capitalisation stocks. 
Plainly, it is not happening. 


per cent - which still scarcely 
justifies the 22 per cent average 
appreciation by the Footsie 
stocks during this period. 
Earnings growth estimates for 
1997 were higher, but are now 
being trimmed bads to 5 per cent 
or so, 

With the Small Cap 
price-earnings ratio well over 20, 
and the dividend yield barely 3 
per cent, it is hard to argue that 
the minor stocks are befog 


This is now a remarkably concentrated 
bull market. The top i5 stocks account 
for a record 36% of the All-Share index 
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Instead, there was a striking 10 
per cent surge by the Footsie in 
a month either side of the 
general election, wholly 
nnreflected in the other indices. 
Yesterday the Footsie was again 
racing ahead. 

Market patterns in the UK are 
strongly resembling those an 
WaQ Street There, the small-cap 
indices have underperformed by 
as much as 20 per cent in 12 
months and the Russell 2000 
index, a widely-followed measure 
of this sector of the US stock 
market has exceeded its 
previous May 1996 peak only 
recently. 

The major market thanes on 
both sides of the Atlantic remain 
globalisation and restructuring, 
which are unhelpful to smaller 
companies. 

Reported earnings per share 
on the 250 index, for instance, 
have /aRen 3 per cent aver the 
past year, while the top 100 
stocks have raised earnings by 4 


exactly neglected By these 
yardsticks, the big market 
leaders still appear a little 
cheaper in terms of investment 
fundamentals. But the top 100 
include many hanks, industrials 
and utilities which used to be 
thought dull, poorly managed or 
politically vulnerable; why, then, 
the rush to buy them? 

The answer is, the sheer 

weight of money that has to be 

invested In a hurry. David Shaw, 
strategist at Legal & General 
Investment Manag em ent, says 
that Wall Street bolds 
the key. 

He has analysed the huge 
flows into US mutual funds. 

With part of the money spilling 
over into other markets around 
the world - mutual foods 
bought S44bn of non-US equities 
in 2996, as well as $307bn of US 
stocks - the same Mg 
capitalisation outperfonnance 
visible in the US since the spring 
of 1996 is also strongly evident in 


Japan and Germany, as well as 
the UK. 

Imagine you had $lbn a week . 
of new money to invest, as 
sometimes happens at the big Ui . 
mutual fond groups. You would ‘ 
want to place it in the biggest t 
and most liquid stocks, which 
you could buy and also hope to 
sell - bearing in mind that these 
are open-ended funds. You 
would simply not have time to 
trickle money into the tiddlers. - 

There are parallels with the 
famous Nifty Fifty period of the 
late 1960s on Wall Street, that 
being another two-tier phase 
during a benign period of 
moderate growth and low 
Inflation. At that time, though. > 
Americans mostly punted 
directly in stocks rather than 
through mutual funds. 

Now, the huge volume of 
savings into 4Qi{k) personal 
pension plans, associated with a 
dramatic shift in preferred 
assets from bonds to equities, la 
sustaining a rise in equity 
markets around the globe, but 
especially In the US Hself. The 
trend is leaving veteran 
Investment managers gasping. 

It seems on unstoppable force 
and might not be exhausted yet 
by any means. Indeed, Legal & 
General itself hopes to push 
some money into Wall Street If 
and when the next flrtbaek 
comes. So, even the 
London-based funds are adopting 
the “buy on the dips” 
philosophy. 

But Wall Street will crack 
eventually, and for the same 
reasons ns in the early 1970s: 
pressure from rising inflation 
and bond yields. 


f-’h ,, 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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Composes must notify the Stock Exchange wtthtn flue working days .of 
a share transaction by a director. This list contains all transactions 
(listed and Aim), inducting exercise of options (■) if 100% subsequently 
Gold, with a value over £10,000. Information released by the Stock 
Exchange. Shams traded are ordinary .unless otherwise stated. 

Source: The Inside Track, Edinburgh, 0131-473 7070 
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Bids / Deals 

MMC to report 


R ulings on three 
long-delayed 
mergers are 
expected this week 
from Margaret Beckett, the 
trade and industry secretary, 
writes Ross Tinmen. All were 
referred on December 19 last 
year. 

Leaders of the UK brewing 
industry believe she Is 
poised to publish a 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission report on the 
planned merger of Britain's 
second-biggest brewer. Boss, 
with the number three. 
Carlsber^Tetley. 

If approved, the deal 
would give Boss 35 to 40 per 
cent of the UK beer market, 
ahead of Scottish & 
Newcastle’s 28 per cent 
Publication of a second 
report, on plans by 
Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company 
to merge its ferry services 


across the eastern Channel 
with those of Stena Line, is- 
nlfi o expected by the end of. 
the week. 

The ferry companies say 
collaboration is essential to - 
allow them to cut costs so 
that they can compete 
effectively with the C hanne l 
tunnel 

French authorities have 
approved the proposal 
already but the European 1 
Commission is expected on 
Wednesday to ask for extra 
time to examine it. 

The third report would 
cover the proposed purchase 
of Soti£t£ Centrale 
Dlnvestissement et AssodSs 
by Klaus J. Jacobs, the Swiss 
chocolate maker. 

This referral was triggered 
by concerns about 
concentration of the 
manufacture of chocolate- •“ 
used to coat biscuits and< -■ 


Results due; next week 
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In the Pink 


Reaching for the stars 
with the mutuals 

John Authers ex amin es the growing influence of 
performance measurement agencies 


U S mutual fund 
comtmzues are 
not selling 
packaged 
investments 
any more - they are selling 
stars. That, at least, is the 
way many fond managers 
feel about the increasing 
dominance of performance 
measurement agencies. 

These are led by Morning- 
star, of Chicago, with its 
system of classifying funds 
into five "star” categories. 
Mornings tar’s rival, the 
New York-based Lipper 
Analytical, provides a wide 
range of rankings over vari- 
ous periods. Its service is 
quoted widely in the media 
a nd is also used g enera lly 
by brokers, and in advertis- 
ing. 

Standard & Poor's, one of 
Wall Street’s most powerful 
debt rating agencies, 
intends to enter the market 
later this year. Its approach 
employs both quantitative 
criteria and the judgments 
of individual analysts, who 
interview managers of 
strongly-performing funds. 

With their wide cturency, 
ratings are growing in sub- 
tlety and are becoming 
essential to fund sales. 
Smaller companies, in par- 
ticular, emphasise t'hwn in 
advertising. Lawrence Rash, 
a director of Dreyfus, which 
is a large asset manager 
owned by the Mellon Bank 
of Pittsburgh, explains: “We 
are a society of credentials, 
and those credentials are 
now being applied to us by 
a third party. Investors 
don’t trust anyone - other 
than Momingstar." 

He suggests that the wide 
availability of independent 
performance measures has 
helped to conquer investors’ 
distrust and expand the 
market for mutual funds. 
Moreover, it has allowed 
distribution channels to pro- 
liferate. 


The impact of perfor- 
mance measures can be 
clearly seen in sales figures, 
with funds with strong rat- 
ings regularly boosting 
their sales. PBHG, a small 
manager which specialises 
in “aggressive growth” 
investment in small-capital- 
isation stocks, managed 
total assets of $2ftbn at the 
beginning of last year. 

But after its flagship fund 
featured at the top of Up- 
per’s ratings over both five 
and 10 years in mid-year, it 
took in a deluge of new 
money. Hie final tally for 
1996 was SS.ffbn. 


star's system, adopted origi- 
nally as a useful guide to 
reading through its reams 
of statistical information, 
mi ght now be given too 
much, weight when inves- 
tors make decisions. 

The system is deliberately 
broad and general, with no 
ratings available for hinds 
which have not been in 
business for at least three 
years. The top 10 per cent 
receive five stars, the next 
225 per cant get four and 
the middle <35 per cent are 
awarded three. 

There is no such thing as 
a no-star fund - barring 


According to Momingstar, 
the big fear for most 
investors is losing money, so 
the risk measure does not 
take account of periods of 
volatile overperformance 


Equally spectacular was 
the way money soon began 
to flow out of Fidelity’s 
Magellan fund, the 
largest in the industry, 
when its performance 
dipped badly last year. 
While the fond continued to 
grow strongly in absolute 
terms, thnnica to the bull 
market in US equities, and 
to log phenomenal perfor- 
mance when examined over 
long time periods, its one- 
year performance was horri- 
ble - at one point, it 
ranked 590th out of 628 US 
growth funds, according to 
Lipper. 

And, while the rest of the 
industry has boomed, 
Magellan has recorded net 
outflows of funds far 14 con- 
secutive months. 

ATI this power has concen- 
trated attention on the per- 
verse side-effects of the 
ranking systems. Mo rning - 


those which are less than 
three yeafs old. The bottom 
10 per cent are awarded one 
star. But funds with five 
and four st a rs, which make 
up slightly l e ss than a third 
of all funds on offer, 
account for about 80 per 
cent of all new money being 
invested. 

This suggests that perfor- 
mance has been “commodi- 
tised”, to borrow a term 
from investment bank Gold- 
man Sachs. In other words, 
consumer s make sure that a 
fund has a certain star rat- 
ing ante axe not concerned 
to delve deeper. 

Momingstar goes to great 
lemgths to be fair. Its system 
is based on a fund’s r etu r n 
over three years following 
the deduction of both its 
sales load and the “risk- 
free” return that could have 
been earned by investing in 
904ay treasury bills. 


Momingstar then sub- 
tracts the fund’s risk score 
- which, controversially, 
focuses only on downside 
risk. This measures how 
many months a fund under- 
performs 90-day treasury 
bills compared with others 
in its sectors. 

According to Momingstar, 
the big fear for most inves- 
tors is losing money, so the 
risk measure does not take 
account of periods of vola- 
tile overperformance. This 
is a good, Am plifie d basis 
which investors can use to 
start looking for funds. 
Now, though, the industry 
is beginning to spot prob- 
lems. 

First Momingstar breaks 
funds into only four catego- 
ries: equity, taxable bond, 
municipal bond, and hybrid. 
The result is that funds 
investing in different coun- 
tries, or different sectors of 
the US economy, are com- 
pared directly. 

This creates anomalies. 
There are not many five- 
star Japanese funds, for 
example, while bond funds 
are dominated by “high 
yield” or Junk bond funds 
which have fared well 
recently in spite of being 
relatively high risk. 

Some managers dislike 
the risk measure. They 
believe it fells to penalise 
erratic funds which, occa- 
sionally, show big outper- 
formance. 

Attempts by companies to 
find their way around the 
refusal to rate funds with a 
history of less than three 
years is creating tension. 
Some are said to launch 
funds but not open them to 
the public for three years, 
quietly closing those with 
poor performance. 

Meanwhile, many large 
inrtifnlfamfll fund Tnanaggr*; 
are taking existing funds 
and opening them to mutual 
fdnd investors. 
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but a great deal more besides. 


The Mann Martel Currency Account, tram 
leading merchant hankers Sinner Friedlander. 
pu\s hityh interest and (lives \ou u wide ramie <>f 
discreet, personal hnnkinii sen ices. 
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y grandfather came 

from Australia. He 
arrived in South 

_ . Africa with the 

Queensland Mounted Infantry to 
help the Empire agains t the 
goers, and aided up marrying 
one. 

She was the daughter of a 
schoolteacher in a small town in 
the Transvaal, and when she 
saw tiie Mounted Infantry sweep 
down Church. Street, she 
realised that her family had 
been backing the wrong side all 
along. 

Their marriage did not last 
long. She died in the flu 
epidemic of 1918, and he became 
an unsuccessful salesman of 
agricultural machinery. 

Towards the end of his life, he 
came to live with us. 

Once, when I was a very 
small boy, I can remember 
h*m leaving home with an 
empty suitcase and bong 
retrieved by my distraught 
mother from Cape Town station. 
Aged 77, he was making 


True Fiction 


Home of the sporting banana 


Justin Cartwright decides to quit London when a stranger brings sunny news from Queensland 


his way bach to Queensland. 

Hie other day as I was sitting 
writing - well, that is to say 
contemplating the act of writing 
- at my desk here in London, 
there was a knock on my front 
door. A tall man with a very 
sunburned fa ce stood there. 

“Are yon Justin Cartwright?" he 
said. 

1 hesitated for a moment, 
because my writing day is 
plagued by deranged people who 
come to the front door 
demanding £L90 for the tare to 

High Wycombe, where their 
children are all terminally 3L 
Or sometimes they come with an 
introductory offer to the Church 
of Latter Day Saints. 


“Yes,” I said, primly, *T 
am...” 

“Pm your coosfn. Bay 
McPherson from Emu Point, 
Rockhampton.’' 

“Tin busy at the moment." 

“Jeez, *m your cousin, mate, 
we’re related.” 

“You had better come in." 

He commiserated with me on 
living in Islington: “Where’s the 
beach? Where are the palm 
trees? Where can yon see the 
nunke whales mating?" 1 had to 
admit none of this was possible 
at the moment in Barnsbury, 
although you could see Tony 
Biair’s house just a few streets 
away. 

While he was drinking up the 


modest supply of grand era, 
which had been lolling under 
the staircase since Christmas 
1970, he told me a strange 
tale. 


W hen my 

grandfather left Cor 
the Boer war in 
1900. he owned ft 
™aii property in Enm Point, a 
few miles from the town of 
Rockhampton. 

In those days it was the hanut 
of the- black widow spider, the 
cane toads, tbeboomahang viper 
and a species of wallaby 
believed to be carnivorous, but 
now extinct The boreholes had 
discovered no water. The land 


was good for nothing- It faced 
out to the sea, which was full of 
sharks. 

Now. a hotel and. casino 
consortium wanted to buy the 
land. And guess what as the 
only direct d e scendant of Sgt 
Janies McAllister of the 
Queensland Mounted Infantry, I 
was tiie owner of the piece of 
land. “There’s big bucks in this 
Josty old mate." said Ray. “Big, 
big bucks.” 

“Where do yon Ot in?" I 

“Where do I fit in? What 
kinds Woody question is 
that? I have come half way 
around the bloody world to tell 
you of your good fortune. 


mate, and yon sound like yon 
found a dung-beetle in the 

custard." 

It turned out my cousin Ray 
was a lecturer in sports-induced 
stress at the University of 
Queensland, over here on a 
grant to complete his thesis on 
the death throes of English 
cricket. 

He offered to act as my 
coosnltaaot, as the man vrth local 
knowledge, in negotiating with 
the casino company and 
proposed a 10 per cent fee. 

“Believe me, the locale will 
walk all over yon. It’s a question 
of mental toughness. Its 
something I am trained to spot, 
and you don’t have 1L" 


I agreed to pay him five. I am 
about to receive A$5m for my 
I O-acre plot of land. Cousin Ray 
persuaded me to invest a 
million in a banana drying 

plant Bananas are the next big 
thing in sport They are 
essential food for mental tocos, 
fall of trace elements and many 
other good things 1 can’t recall 
instantly. 

As for myself, 1 am giving up 
writing and moving to 
Quee nsl and, which is, after au. 
the land of my forefather. In his 
honour. 5 have named the new 
enterprise “Mac’s Banana 
Academy — home of the sporting 

Kilning 1 *. 

The only writing I*U ever be 
doing in the future is a little 
promotional literature. As 
cousin Ray says. I'm in the real 
world now. I don’t need to spend 
my life making things up no 
more. I think he means “any 
more" but who gives a 
monkey’s? It’s a question of 
winners and losers. And writers 
are losers. 



Metropolis 


Non- conformist city gets a paint job 


Gordon 


T he first missile 
hit our boat as it 
was about to pass 
under a bridge . . . 
thbhwappp ... a 
few seconds of darkness and 
then another tbhhwappp as 
we nosed back into the damp 
grey of an Amsterdam after 
noon. 

The gloom saved ns from a 
sticky fate. A sunnier day 
and the canal barge's glass 
roof would have been 
open, and the paint bombs 
would have updated a few 
wardrobes. 

The vessel had a motley 
enough complement of jour- 
nalists getting a guided tour 
of Amsterdam’s aspirations. 
It was all to do with the 
Eurotop, a European Union 
summit in local dialect. The 
paint tossers have come to 
call it EU Rot Op - it’s 
Dutch for “EU Sod OfT. 

In a posting to a Dutch 
internet newsgroup, the 
paint protesters summoned 
readers to a demonstration 
on summit eve next weekend 
to rail “against the united 
Europe of capital”, and 
explained that they want to 
bring a little colour to drab, 
conventional Euro-lives. 

The splattering was wel- 
come for unintended rea- 
sons. It provided a respite 
from the doggedness of 
Dutch television crews 
fascinated by the reaction of 
fellow hacks to a sighting of 
the Red Light district One 
newly arrived American 
dutifully opined that 
“Amsterdam is so much 
more. • it's a historical 
dty. it’s a cultural city" - in 
a script which could have 
been written by Young and 
Rubicam. 


C ramb has a grey afternoon in Amsterdam brightened by paintbombers protesting against a European summit 

fee shops in the immediate 
environs of the French- 
owned Grand Hotel “will all 
be open for their normal 
business hours” during the 
summit sojourn of President 
Jacques Chirac, chief oppo- 
nent of the lenient drugs 
policy, operators of those 
outlets should study the 
precise terms of their 
licences. 

Opening hours have 
recently been tightened for 



That advertising agency 
was charged last year with 
defining a new image for 
Amsterdam as it readied 
itself for the summiteers. A 
survey by the agency found 
that visitors characterised 
the city as bohemian and the 
rest of the Netherlands as 
bourgeois, and so the city 
bestowed upon itself the title 
“Capital of Inspiration”. 

“ft sounds like something 
you could read on a coffee 
shop wall,” mutters a senior 
banka*. A “coffee shop” has 
connotations in Amsterdam, 
where caffeine is not the 


only soft drug on sale. 

It is debatable whether 
Capital of Inspiration meets 
the brief of cultivating an 
image beyond the enduring 
depiction of an unruly 
assemblage of retail opportu- 
nities for the sex and drugs 
industries. 

In any event. Mayor 
Schelto Patijn, halfway 
through a renewable six-year 
term, is still regarded as a 
non-bohemian outsider from 
The Hague, the bland and 
bureaucratic seat of govern- 
ment. “A European in 
Amsterdam rather than an 


Amsterdammer in Europe,” 
Is a common description. 

It is an impression dis- 
pelled neither by the 
raglan-sleeved beige raincoat 
from which he appears 
inseparable - one justifica- 
tion may be that it protects 
against paintbombers - nor 
by the presence of his 
brother Michiel in the cen- 
tral government as minister 
for Europe. 

Both pay due obeisance to 
such basics as tolerating the 
small-scale supply and use of 
cannabis, est ab li shed as law 
a generation ago. 


But each is conscious of a 
wider EU constituency 
where those attitudes put 
the Netherlands in a minor- 
ity of one. With European 
leaders intending to bring in 
more majority voting on 
home affairs and justice 
issues, that becomes a 
lonely and vulnerable place 
to be. 

The Patijn brothers’ near- 
term aim is to garland the 
Dutch presidency of the EU 
with an incident-free summit 
concluding on June 17 in 
agreement on a Treaty of 
Ainstgr rtam 


The difference between the 
two is that, from July, 
Michiel goes bade to being a 
junior minister from a mid- 
sized European state, while 
Schelto has at least another 
three years in charge of a 
city of 720.000 which likes to 
see itself as the continent’s 
least conformist capital. 

In some respects, few 
cities have been more consis- 
tently capitalist The thread 
of commerce connects the 
heron, the merchants who 
built the city as a trading 
hub, with 1990s Amsterdam- 
mers who empty small flats 


of surplus bric-a-brac each 
April 30 and mark the 
queen’s birthday by setting 
the clutter on the pavement 
to see what they can sell and 
at what price. 

If there is a danger to 
Amsterdam as we know it. it 
is arguably less likely to 
come from the market than 
from those seeking to regu- 
late it Queen’s day. a big 
tourist draw, palled this year 
under stricter rules govern- 
ing the - where and when 
things could be sold. 

And when Schelto Patijn 
pledges that the 20 or 30 cof- 


Arcadia 


Tripping over the cobblestones 

Nicholas Woodsworth contrasts Portugal's rusticity with its galloping development 


P erhaps I am becom- 
ing a stuffy tradi- 
tionalist 1 used to 
have a fairly clear 
notion of the difference 
between what is rural and 
what is urban. Cows and 
fields and tractors in one; 
shops and houses and busy 
streets in the other - it all 
seemed cut and dried. 

Then I began travelling 
through northern Portugal 
and became confused. The 
construction of modern 
Europe, it seems, is capable 
of turning even the simplest 
of notfoos on its head. 

Most Portuguese will tell 
you that the province known 
as the Minho is the most 
beautiful part of their coun- 
try. Unlike much of the rest 
of Portugal, the gentle 
coastal hills and valleys that 
roll from the city of Oporto 
north to the Spanish border 
are lush, well-watered and 
fertile. Admirers talk not 
only of its sylvan beauty, 
but of a traditional way of 
life that has barely changed 
over the ages. 

All this is, In fact, true. 
Here you can see peasant 
women walk barefoot beside 
cobblestone roads with loads 
balanced on their heads. 
Grape vines grow high on 
15ft posts hand-hewn from 
solid granite. Yoked, long- 
horned oxen pull heavy 
wooden farm carts. 

What tourist brochures 
usually fail to mention, how- 
ever, is that even in th&. 
deepest Minho countryside 
archaic rusticity is thickly 
overlaid with modem, gal- 
loping development 
The cheapest of glmcrack, 
cinder-block construction 
sprouts everywhere among 


the fields. Building cranes 
soar above rows of cabbages. 
Brick kilns, car dealerships, 
lumber yards, ceramic bath- 
room accessory showrooms, 
electricity pylons, traffic 
roundabouts and other ele- 
ments of urban blight sprawl 
across the countryside. 

Odder still, to me. were 
the large numbers of inex- 
pensive new villas that sat 
by the roadside attempting 
to look like the country 
houses of landed gentry. 
They do not succeed. Most 
stood empty and surrounded 
by high weeds. 

What, I asked myself, was 
happening in the Minho? 
Here two worlds seemed to 
have run smack into each 
other at high speed and 
landed in a confused pile. It 
all made for a very strange 
human geography. 

So off I went to the Univer- 
sity of the Minho in Guimar- 
aes to consult a human geog- 
rapher. The first Portuguese 
capital, Guimardes, like 
other Minho towns, is a 
bizarre mix of the arcane 
and the modern. The univer- 
sity itself, a futuristic steel 
and glass building. Is sur- 
rounded by vineyards and 
cows. 

It all makes sense of a 
sort. Maria-Jos£ Caldeira, 
professor of human geogra- 
phy, assured me. Like the 
rest of Portugal, the Minho 
has been catapulted into 
Europe at high velocity. 

Here the contrasts 
between old and new are 
simply mare obvious. Just a 
generation ago this hinter- 
land was a profoundly con- 
servative, rural agrarian 
society, the Portugal ideal- 
ised by dictator Antonio Sal- 


azar. Today, it is transform- 
ing itself into a commercial 
and industrial region. 

Much, of the impetus for 
this rapid modernisation 
dates from Portugal's entry 
into the European Union hi 
1986. Before that economic 
prospects in the heavily pop- 
ulated Minho were so poor 
that large numbers of Min- 
hotes, like other Portuguese 
all over the country, emi- 
grated to seek better lives 
elsewhere. 

Most emigration took 
place in the 1960s and 1970s. 


It is among 
the rural 
peasantry that 
grave doubts 
about Europe 
persist 


But even today about 4.5m 
Portuguese passport holders 

- almost half the resident 
domestic population of 10 m 

- live outside the country. 
After Lisbon, Paris is the 
largest “Portuguese" city. 
Thus the existence, 
explained Caldeira, of the 
countless, cheaply extrava- 
gant, empty roadside villas 
in the Minho, built by emi- 
grants who return only for 
holidays. 

But not all who have 
stayed at home have failed, 
the professor said: far proof I 
only had to look out of the 
window at fashionably 
dressed students climbing 
into new cars in the univer- 
sity parking lot But growth 
based on cheap labour, 


export-based industry, for- 
eign investment and EU aid 
has largely benefited the 
Minho 's urban, commercial 
Class. The substantial rural, 
agricultural population on 
which it is grafted continues 
much as before. 

As a whole, in fact, Portu- 
gal remains the poorest, 
least developed country in 
the EU. In Portugal’s poorer 
regions income is just one- 
third of the EU average, and 
basic services such as 
health, education and social 
security are well below 
European standards. A 1995 
National Literacy Study 
shows that 47 per cent of 
Portuguese between the ages 
of 15 and 64 have little cm* no 
ability to read, write or per- 
form simple arithmetic. 

Given such rapid change 
in so poor and traditionally 
conservative a society, I 
asked, what do Minhotes 
think of increasingly strong 
ties with Europe? 

It is among the substantial 
numbers of rural peasantry 
that grave doubts about 
Europe persist, Caldeira 
noted. Why did I not go and 
see for myself, she 
suggested. And so the next 
day I found myself in the 
village of Nogueira, helping 
Maria-Helena, Gloria and 
Tereza till a field with a 
horse and a wooden plough. 

Noguelra lies just inside 
Tras-os-Montes, the even 
poorer inland province to 
the east of the Minho. 
Although roads and electric- 
ity arrived here 40 years ago, 
Nogueira - rough, stone- 
hewn dwellings with cows 
downstairs and humans up - 
suggests lingering ties with 
the neolithic. 


I met Maria-Helena, head- 
scarfed and threadbare, by 
an outdoor stone tank where 
she was washing laundry. 
With hex da ug hte r and aged 
neighbour I accompanied her 
in a wooden cart to the 
maize field she was plough- 
ing. 

There are few men left in 
the village to do such work, 
she said as we hitched a 
wooden, metal-tipped plough 
to her sway-backed horse 
and began turning the earth. 
Most have gone to work in 
France. Maria-Helena has 
worked there herself, and 
misses the comfort and secu- 
rity she knew. Portugal, she 
thinks, most become like the 
rest of Europe. 

But European union, she 
told me, threatens her own 
already precarious life. Like 
other peasants here, she can 
no longer sell the potatoes 
that once supplemented her 
subsistence farming - com- 
mercial produce from Spain 
is now being sold here at 
much cheaper prices. 

“We cannot compete,” she 
said. “We can sell nothing. 
We live only by what the 
earth gives us. It is not 
enough.” This is, of course, 
an old story, endlessly 
repeated in corners of the 
new Europe wherever the 
obsolete and local bumps up 
against the competitive and 
trans-national. But rarely. I 
thought, watching the three 
women struggle in a cold 
wind with horse, plough and 
an apron full of maize seed, 
is it as poignant 
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nightclubs but improved for 
those whose evening ambi- 
tions are more decorous. At 
the back door of the palace, 
a new flagship of the Albert 
Heijn supermarket chain, 
quadruple the size of the 
poky inner-city outlets 
which had come before, pur- 
veys its uncluttered wares 
until 10pm. 

Although Us owner. 
Ahold, maintains “the Dutch 
customer doesn't want to 
choose from 25 sorts of let-, 
tucc", its arrival acknowl- 
edges there are bourgeois 
needs still to be met. This 
mercantile monument 
counts as one of two 
significant amenities 
bestowed on pre-Eurotop 
Amsterdam. 

The other is the New 
Metropolis, a science 
museum which, in name and 
scale, symbolises municipal 
desires to establish the dty 
as a centre of knowledge. 

But for real inspiration, 
one must go to the roof. 
There. Italian architect 
Renzo Piano has given the 
city a 3,750 sq m tiered 
piazza - the only public 
space near that size which, 
in this lowest slung of cities, 
is above sea level. It Is 
Amsterdam’s summit 
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